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ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS : 


BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


V.—JULIET (Concluded). 


81 OnsLow Squareg, 1881. 


“ Trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 


Than those that have more cunning to 


Ler me now try, my dear friend, 
to speak to you of the real Juliet 
as she filled my imagination when 
the time came for me to venture 
on impersonating her in London. 
In my first trials at Richmond I 
had ardour and self-forgetfulness 
enough ; but I was too young, too 
close upon the age of Shake- 
speare’s Juliet, considering the 
tardier development of an English 
girl, to understand so strong and 
deep a nature; neither had my 
imagination the power to grasp the 
whole scope and purpose of the play ; 
and without this power no one can 
ever be qualified to embody one of 
Shakespeare’s heroines. Hitherto I 
had only known the outward form 
of the poet’s exquisite creation, and 
could not reach the deeper meaning 
that lies beneath it; indeed I never 
should have reached it, had I not 
subsequently been allowed to see a 
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be strange.” 


real Shakespeare instead of the mu- 
tilated copy, adapted for the stage, 
in which I originally knew the play. 
Now a new light broke in upon me. 
It was no longer only a love-story, 
the most beautiful of all I had ever 
read, but a tale in which, as in the 
Greek dramas of which I had seen 
some glimpses, the young and in- 
nocent were doomed to punishment 
in retribution for the guilt of kin- 
dred whose “ bloody feuds” were to 
be expiated and ended by the death 
of their posterity. 

But even then how little could [ 
know! Although the torch had 
been put into my hand, I could 
only see what my small experience 
showed me. The wonderful pro- 
portion, the harmony, the loveliness 
and pathos, grew upon me only with 
my mental growth, and could not be 

rasped in unripe years. Besides, I 
needed above all things the practice 
K 
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in my art, which to the artist is the 
greatest help towards developing 
the poet’s meaning, and throws 
lights upon it which no study, how- 
ever close, can give. In certain 
moods of mind the poet’s intention 
may be read by you as plainly as in 
an open book. The inspiration of 
the scene makes clear what before 
had not been even dreamed of, 
but which, once shown, is never 
to be forgotten or neglected. I 
always tried to keep my mind 
open to such revealings,—tried not 
to repeat mechanically any part 
of a character, but always to go 
to it as though I had _ never 
acted it before. This was easy 
enough in Shakespeare’s plays, 
but very difficult in those of some 
other dramatists. 

With the complete play in my 
hands, I could not fail to see that 
the key-note was struck in the pro- 
logue, where the whole purpose of 
the poet is told within the compass 
of asonnet. It speaks of the bit- 
ter feuds of “two households” for 
whose rivalry lives were being sac- 
rificed, and for whose “ ancient 
grudge” the followers of both were 
continually breaking into “new 
mutiny.” To teach a lesson to the 
reckless leaders of those brawls, 
“bred of an airy word,” it was 
necessary that each should suffer in 
his tenderest point, each losing his 
dearest hope, his only child— 


‘* Whose misadventured piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents’ 
strife.” 


Nor was the lesson to be read to 
them alone, but to those “ rebellious 
subjects” also, those “enemies of 
peace,” who helped by their advo- 








cacy of one side or the other to 
disturb the quiet and security of 
Verona’s streets.* 

As if to emphasise the purpose 
shown in the prologue, almost the 
last words in the play are those 
spoken by the Prince of Verona, 
whose kinsmen Mercutio and Paris 
had both fallen victims to a purely 
hereditary animosity :— 


* Capulet! Montague! 
See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys 
with love! 
And I, for winking at your discords too, 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen:—all are pun- 
ished.” 


With these passages before me, I 
started on my study of the piay 
from a fresh point. Romeo and 
Juliet were no common lovers, In 
their persons they must be pure, 
beautiful, generous, devoted, and 
in every way meet, like the spot- 
less Iphigenia, to be offered up a 
worthy sacrifice to the gods as an 
expiation for the past, a healing 
and propitiation for the future; 
and in such wise that the remem- 
brance of their death should make 
impossible any after enmity—each 
party alike sharing in the woful 
penalty. 


“ Capulet. O, brother Montague, give me 
thy hand: 
This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 

Montague. But I can give thee more: 
For I will raise her statue in pure gold; 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There shall no figure at such rate be set, 

As that of true and faithful Juliet. 

Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his lady lie; 

Poor sacrifices of our enmity !”’ 


Very terrible has been the awak- 
ening of these two passionate old 
men to the miserable folly of their 












* I considered this prologue of so much importance for the audience, that 


when I last played Juliet at Drury Lane Theatre, I spoke it with a domino 
thrown over my Meee and in front of a fine scene—painted meg fier before 


by Mr. David 





berts—representing the Tomb of the Scaligers in 


erona. 
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feud! At our first sight of them, 
they rush angrily into the mélée 
of their retainers which opens the 
play,—no reason asked how it has 
arisen—Capulet . shouting, “Give 
me my long sword, ho!” and Mon- 
tague, held back by his wife, hurl- 
ing defiance in the words, “Thou 
villain, Capulet!” At our last 
sight of them, we leave them 
standing remorsefully hand _ in 
hand by the dead bodies of their 
only children, each reading in the 
other’s face the rueful lineaments 
of his own cureless grief. 

It is only when the din of the 
street brawl has died down under 
the stern rebuke and threats of the 
Prince of Verona that we hear of 
Romeo. “Right glad am I,” says 
Lady Montague, “he was not at 
this fray ;” and then, in answer to 
her inquiry as to where he is, she 
is told by his friend and cousin, 
Benvolio, that he was seen an hour 
before dawn walking in one of his 
favourite haunts “underneath the 
grove of sycamore,’—which draws 
from his father the remark, that 


““Many a morning hath he there been seen, 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s 
dew.” 


Shakespeare, we see, has taken 
the greatest pains to show the kind 
of love-sickness into which Romeo 
has been thrown by the charms of 
the fair but icy Rosaline, who chose 
to be “forsworn to love”—that 
vague yearning of the fancy, that 
idle listlessness which finds vent 
in “sighing like furnace,” and 
writing sonnets to his “ mistress’ 
eyebrow,” and which is as unlike 
the love that is soon to absorb his 
whole soul “as moonlight is to 
sunlight, or as water is to wine.’ 
Much of it is but “according to 
the fashion of the time.” Not only 
Romeo’s habits, his very language 
undergoes a change from the mo- 


ment he sees Juliet. It is no 
longer the fancy only that speaks, 
but the heart. 

Shakespeare prepares us early 
for the coming tragedy in the 
foreboding reluctance with which 
Romeo allows himself to be per- 
suaded by his friends to go to the 
“old accustomed feast” that night 
at Capulet’s house. Destiny has 
begun her work. Some power con- 
strains him against his will. He 
has no thought of enjoyment before 
him, for he says— 


“Give me a torch: Iam not for this ambling; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 
Mercutio. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must 
have you dance. 
Romeo. Not I, believe me: you have dan- 
cing shoes 
With nimble soles; I have a soul of lead, 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move, 


I'll be a candle-holder, and look on.’’ 


Even although he has heard that 
the fair Rosaline is to be among the 
guests, he is unable to throw off a 
heavy misgiving of calamity “ hang- 
ing in the stars,” which is to date 
from “this night’s revels,” and to 
close in “some vile forfeit of un- 


timely death.” ‘“ But,” he adds, 


“He that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my sail!” 


—words which always remind me 
of those to the same effect spoken 
by the Lady in “Comus,” when 
forebodings and anxieties perplex 
her— 


“Eye me, blest Providence, and square my 
trial 
To my proportioned strength!” 


In every way happier than Juliet, 
Romeo is fortunate in both his pa- 
rents, They are from the first lov- 
ing, considerate, and sympathetic ; 
and, had they known his wishes, 
they would have spared no pains 
to gratify them. Not so with 
Juliet. Although an only child, 
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there has been obviously not 
much tenderness lavished on her. 
“ Earth,” says Lord Capulet, 


* Hath swallowed all my hopes but she; 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth.” 


This would lead one to believe that 
she was the cherished joy of his 
life. And when Paris presses his 
suit, he says— 

“ Get her heart, 
My will to her consent is but a part.” 


Yet this profession does not stand 
the proof; for when, later, his 
child entreats with all the earnest- 
ness of despair but to be heard, he 
is deaf as an adder to her appeal, 
his own will admitting of no ques- 
tion. Apart from this unreason- 
able despotism in his family, old 
Capulet is in every sense a gentle- 
man. Observe, for instance, the 
manner in which he reprimands 
Tybalt when he would insult 
Romeo at the ball— 


“Young Romeo is’t? Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-governed youth; 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my house, do him disparagement: 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will. 

Tybalt. I'll not endure him. 

Cap. He shall be endured. 
What, goodman boy!—I say, he shall;—Go 

to;— 

You'll not endure him? 
You'll make a mutiny among my guests!” 


Choleric and unreasonable as he 
is, yet I like him much better than 
his wife, who appears to me to be 
merely a piece of cold, formal pro- 
priety; of the type that would 
“with a hoard of shallow maxims 
preach down a daughter’s heart.” 
One can see that there is no sym- 

athy between Lady Capulet and 
i daughter, although Juliet, her 


“loving child,” as she calls her 
when she has lost her, would not 
nestion that she owed her mother 
]1 obedience, and would, when she 


first comes before us, never hesitate 
in showing it. With what blunt 
ness this hard mother brings the 
sacred subject of marriage befons 
the mind of her undeveloped, yet, 
as she ought to know, imaginative 
daughter !|— 


‘**Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your disposition to be married?” 


Juliet’s simple faltering reply should 
teach her how far from her thoughts 
was such a subject—* It is an hon- 
our that I dream not of.” 

She stands bewildered, and a 
silent listener to all her mother has 
to say concerning the virtues, and 
beauties, and accomplishments of 
Paris, her panegyric echoed in the 
garrulous piling up of admiring epi- 
thets by the Nurse— 


‘Why, he’s a man of wax, 
Nay, he’s a flower; in faith, a very flower.” 


Impatient at getting no word from 
Juliet after all this, Lady Capulet 
says— 


“Speak briefly, can you like of Paris’ love?” 


Juliet, still startled and unprepared, 
takes up the word given to her, and 
says— 


“T’'ll look to like, if looking liking move:” 
but adds in all-ignorant obedience— 


‘* But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strength to make it 
fly.” 


Poor Juliet! With a father who 
loves her in a wilful, passionate 
way, and always with the under- 
standing that when he has set his 
mind upon a thing her will shall 
bend to his; with a mother who, if 
she loves her, entirely fails to under- 
stand her nature, or to feel for her 
in a matter whereeven hard mothers 
are tender; and her only other 
friend, her foster-mother,—a coarse- 
minded, weakly indulgent, silly 
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woman,—over whom, since her in- 
fancy, she has ruled supreme, coax- 
ing and tyrannising by turns,—not 
one of them having an idea of mar- 
riage beyond the good worldly 
match thought necessary for the 
rich heiress of the Capulets! Amid 
such surroundings has bloomed into 
early girlhood this creature, with a 
rich imagination full of romance, 
and with a boundless capacity for 
self-devotion; her dreams all of a 
future, with a love in store for her 
responsive to her own capacity of 
loving, inspired by an ideal hero 
possessing the best attributes of 
manhood,—a love in which her 
whole being should be merged, and 
by which her every faculty and 
feeling should be quickened into 
noblest life. 

These dreams were even now to 
be realised in the person of him 
who was unwillingly making his 
slow way among the maskers to her 
father’s festival, carrying his “ heavy 
burden” of love along with him. 
He has not found it the “tender 
thing” which Mercutio callsit. No— 

“It is too rough, 
Too rude, too boisterous; and it pricks 
like thorn.” 

Following his friends into the ball- 
room he looks carelessly around, 
and lo! what do his eyes light 
upon? A vision of a beauty un- 
guessed before ! 

No haughty coldness here, no 
measured stately movement. He 
watches entranced this lovely vision 
swaying to the rhythmic movement 
of the music, with unstudied grace, 
80 noble, yet so childlike ; looking 
for nothing, unconscious of admiring 
eyes, delighting in the simple en- 
joyment of the dance, with a bright 
and happy smile of amused delight 
at the novelty of the scene beaming 
in the lovely and innocent face. 

What is this creature, this “ snowy 
dove trooping with crows” ? 


“What lady's that, which doth enrich 
the hand 
Of yonder knight?” 


he asks some strange servant; who 
replies— 
“T know not, sir. 
Rom. O, she doth teach the torches 
to burn bright! 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear: 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 


Did my heart live till now? ‘torswear it, 
sight! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night.” 


All the wonder of this gracious 
creature’s charm flashes swift as 
lightning upon him, and reveals to 
his awakened senses a somethin 
before which all former dreams oan 
yearnings vanish and become as 
though they had never been. He 
feels instinctively that there is 
within this peerless form a soul as 
peerless, towards which his own 
rushes as towards its other self. 
The languid fantastic youth of 
dreams and whims becomes at once 
the man of purpose. He puts on 
his armour and begins the battle of 
life. No hesitation now, such as 
we have seen in him before,—no 
more, “my mind misgives me!” 
Meanwhile, we may be sure that 
“yonder knight,” who is no other 
than the County Paris, has been 
doing his best during the dance to 
excite Juliet’s admiration. She has 
come straight from the recapitula- 
tion of his perfections, and knows 
well from her mother’s words that, 
“like” him or not, this comely 
gentleman, “the valiant Paris,” is 
destined by her parents to be her 
husband. She has therefore “ looked 
to like,” as she was told to do, but 
evidently to no effect on her part, 
whatever increase of ardour the 


meeting may have brought to Paris, 
Her heart and fancy are alike un- 
touched, when, at the close of the 
dance, a stranger, in the dress of a 
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pilgrim, “with his cockle, hat, and 
staff,” approaches to watch, as he 


sa 

r “ Her place of stand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude 

hand.” 

During the dispute between Cap- 
ulet and Tybalt, Romeo has made 
his way to Juliet. It is only the 
close of their conversation that we 
hear, when he asks, as the pilgrim, 
that his “unworthy hand” may 
be permitted to touch “this holy 
shrine,” earnestly pleading that he 
may be allowed to atone for the 
roughness of his touch by the softer 
pressure of his lips upon her flower- 
soft hand. The touch is gentle, 
the words are few; but that touch 
of “ palm to palm,” those few words, 
have an eloquence more persuasive 
than volumes of passionate phrases. 
The tender beseeching eyes, the 
tremulous voice full of adoration 
and humility — have these not 
spoken? The heart’s deepest mean- 
ings rarely find utterance in words. 

The “dear saint” replies to the 
holy pilgrim’s devotion in a playful 
manner, telling him that his lips, 
as a pilgrim, he “must use in 
prayer.” Far too soon breaks in 
the Nurse, who no doubt likes not 
this talk with a stranger, and tells 
Juliet that her mother craves a 
word with her. Romeo takes this 
opportunity to ask, “ What is her 
mother?’ Upon which the Nurse 
replies that she is the “lady of the 
house, and a good lady,” and that 
she herself had nursed her daughter, 
whom he had “talk’d withal,” add- 
ing, in the true gossiping manner of 
her class :— 

“T tell you,—he, that can lay hold of 
Shall have the chinks. 
Rom. Is she a Capulet? 


O dear account! my life is my foe's 
debt.”’ 


Benvolio hurries his friend away 
before, as he thinks, the fact of 


their presence has been discovered 
—and also wisely, while yet “the 
sport is atthe best.” Lord Capulet 
most courteously urges them to re- 
main to supper, although he knows 
who they are; and finding they 
decline, he bids them good night, 
thanking them graciously for their 
company :— 
“Why, then, I thank you all; 

I thank you, honest gentlemen; good 

night.” 
Juliet naturally wishes to know 
Romeo’s name, as he had wished 
to know hers. As the Montagues 
leave the room, each by turns 
saluting her, she asks and learns 
from the Nurse the names of 
Romeo’s friends. He lingers last; 
and to her eager, “‘ What’s he, that 
follows there,” she adds, to recall 
him more particularly to the 
Nurse’s attention, what must have 
appeared very singular to herself, 
he “that would not dance?” But 
the Nurse has to inquire, and 
finds— 
‘* His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 
The only son of your great enemy. 

Juliet. My only love sprung from my only 
Too eary seen unknown, and known too 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathéd enemy.” 

The tragic note is struck. There 
is no questioning of her feeling— 
no doubt, no _ hesitation. Like 
lightning love has shot into her 
heart and left its barb,—whether 
for joy or woe, time alone will 
show. This is, possibly, their last 
as well as first meeting. Such is 
Juliet’s thought as the act closes. 
For what ensues Shakespeare pre- 
pares the audience in the words of 
the prologue to the second act. 

‘* Being held a foe, he may not have access 

To breathe such vows as lovers use to 
swear; 

But passion lends them power, time means 
to meet, 


Temp’ring extremities with extreme sweet.” 
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Romeo, taken reluctantly from 
the feast by his friends, who will 
not sup with their enemy, steals 
away from them immediately. Al- 
though the “snowy dove” is his 
fair enemy, his “unrest” causes 
him to hover near the place where 
he has found his true life. The 
foreboding of trouble may hang 
over him, but this is forgotten in 
the presence of Juliet. The whole 
man is changed. “ With love’s 
light wings” he overleaps the wall 
of Capulet’s garden. No} talk now 
of “sinking under Love’s heav 
burden.” Indeed, no talk at all. 
No more confidences to his friends. 
This real passion makes him dumbly 
happy—is too sacred to be named 
and talked over. 

Neither of the lovers can have 
any insight into the feeling of the 
other, when the same impulse, or 
destiny, which leads Romeo to find 
his way beneath his lady’s chamber- 
window, despite all obstruction— 
“the orchard walls are high, and 
hard to climb”—urges Juliet to 
seek the freshness of the night air 
in the balcony or loggia leading 
from her room, to think over and 
indulge these new sensations of 
mingled happiness and pain, which 
had so wildly and entirely taken 
possession of her. The tumult of 
her feelings must find vent. What 
a new life has opened to her! The 
past seems swept away; her spirit 
has risen at a bound at some un- 
dreamt-of call. It has not been 
left to her will to determine how 
“deep she will endart her eye.” 
The invincible and unknown Erés 
has come upon her unlooked for, 
unannounced, in all his terror and 
in all his beauty. But he to whom 
she is prepared to “give up all 
herself” is separated from her by 
a bitter and impassable family feud 
of which she has been hearing all 
her life. Her throbbing pulses, 
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the flush of the heated ball-room, 
make the cool moonlight air most 
welcome. She could not breathe 
within. Here she is alone, safe 
even from the silly prattle of the 
Nurse, whom she has left dozing in 
her chair. She will tell her secret 


to the soft night breeze,—whisper 


to it over and over the name which 
is so dear and yet so fatal,—adjure 
young Montague in fancy to re- 
nounce it, 


** And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself.” 


Oh, how sweeter far than sweet- 
est note of any nightingale must 
have been that soft, tremulous, 
half-inarticulate voice as it floated 
in the still air towards Romeo’s 
ear! What ecstasy to learn, and 
thus to learn, that she, who “has 
wounded him so deeply, is by him 
wounded!” At first too amazed, 
too doubtful of his joy, he is fear- 
ful to interrupt her spoken reverie, 
but upon the offer of herself his 
restraint can hold out no longer, 
and he breaks in vehemently 


with— 

“*T take thee at thy word: 
Call me but love, and I'll be new baptised; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo.” 


Too terrified at first at finding she 

has had a listener, Juliet recognises 

neither voice nor words, and ex- 

claims angrily— 

‘“* What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d 
in night, 

So stumblest on my counsel?” 

In his reply he shrinks from repeat- 

ing the name which is hateful to 

himself, “because it is an enemy 

to thee.” With a thrill of rapture 

Juliet whispers to herself— 


‘* My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the 
sound.” 


Yet she must be assured from his 
own lips how he came hither and 
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wherefore. Thus, when she tells 
him of the peril of the place,—no 
less than death, “if any of m 
kinsmen find thee here,” —he 
answers— 


“ Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 

Than twenty of their swords; look thou but 
sweet, 

And I am proof against their enmity.” 


Delicious to her heart as this re- 
joinder is, it cannot still her anxiety 
for his safety. 


“‘I would not for the world they saw thee 


here. 
Rom, And but thou love me, let them find 
me here: 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love.” 


Then she is full of amazement as to 
how he came there. Who could 
have guided him ? 


‘* By whose direction found’st thou out this 
place? 
Rom, By love.” 


All love. 
his heart. 


Love is on his lips as in 


“Tam no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed with the furthest 


sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise.” 


Juliet, when partly pacified as to 
his safety—“I have night’s cloak 
to hide me from their sight ”—has 
time to think of how she has com- 
mitted herself,.in how unmaidenly 
a guise she must appear before 
him. 

Women are deeply in debt to 
Shakespeare for all the lovely noble 
things he has put into his women’s 
hearts and mouths, but surely for 
nothing more than for the words 
in which Juliet’s reply is couched. 
Only one who knew of what a true 
woman is capable, in frankness, in 
courage, and self-surrender when 
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her heart is possessed by a noble 
love, could have touched with such 
delicacy, such infinite charm of 
mingled reserve and artless frank- 
ness, the avowal of so fervent yet 
so modest a love, the secret of which 
had been so strangely stolen from 
her. As the whole scene is the 
noblest pwan to Love ever written, 
so is what Juliet now says supreme 
in subtlety of feeling and expres- 
sion, where all is beautiful. atch 
all the fluctuations of emotion which 
pervade it, and you will understand 
what a task is laid upon the actress 
to interpret them, not in voice and 
tone only, important as these are, 
but also in manner and in action, 
The generous frankness of the giv- 
ing, the timid drawing back, fearful 
of having given too much unsought; 
the perplexity of the whole, all 
summed up in that sweet entreaty 
for pardon with which it closes, 
But I must quote the whole pas- 


sage :— 


“Thou know’st the mask of night is on my 


face; 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my 
cheek, 

For that which thou hast heard me speak to- 


night. 

Fain would I dwell on form; fain, fain 
deny 

What I have spoke; but farewell compli- 
ment! 

Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say— 
‘ Ay,’ 

And I will take thy word: yet, if thou swear’st, 

Thou may’st prove false; at lovers’ per- 
juries, 

They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully; 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I'll frown and be perverse, and say thee 
nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the 
world. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And therefore thou may’st think my ‘haviour 
light: 

But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more 
true 

Than those that have more cunning to be 
strange. 

I should have been more strange, I must 
confess, 

But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 
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My true love’s passion: therefore, {pardon 


me; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered.” 


I considered this speech as one of 
the most difficult in the play, and 
loved it and dreaded it alike, al- 
ways fearing to do too much or too 
little in it. But, indeed, the whole 
scene is a very fatiguing and anxious 
one. 

How much must Romeo have felt 
the contrast between the gentle, 
ardent, yet deprecating tones he 
listens to so rapturously, and the 
unsympathetic voice in which the 
haughty Rosaline had told him she 
thought it virtue to give nought in 
return for love! What was her 
cold beauty to that which he was 
now watching in the waning moon- 
light! And here, too, there was so 
much besides the beautiful outside. 
All the frank innocence, the bound- 
less generosity which told of the 
noble sweetness of the inner nature! 
He is spell-bound into silence, and 
cannot break the music of those 
words that flood his heart with 
happiness, until Juliet, by asking 
him not to think lightly of her love 
so frankly expressed, binds him to 
her by a tie never to be sundered. 
That passionate childlike loving 
queens her in his sight, and makes 
him her slave for ever. To his 
eyes, “being o’er his head,” she 
appears as “a winged messenger of 
heaven.” He would make the pure 
chaste moon, as being most like to 
her, the goddess to bear witness 
to his vows—‘ Lady, by yonder 
blessed moon I swear.” But Juliet 
interrupts, and will not let him 
swear by 

“The inconstant moon, 


That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.” 


He asks—‘ What shall I swear 
by?” She answers— 
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“ Do not swear at all; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 

And I'll believe thee.” 


Oh, the rich resonance of those 
words! What scope they give the 
actress, by her delivery of them, to 
mark the enthusiasm and the devo- 
tion of Juliet’s nature, which is so 
soon to develop into the heroic con- 
stancy that carries her, alone and 
unsupported, through a trial more 
fearful than death itself ! 

Suddenly she thinks that such 
joy as this cannot be lasting,—that 
this contract between them is 


“Too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease 
to be, 
Ere one can say—It lightens.” 


But such a reflection is only mo- 
mentary, for she directly adds— 


“ Sweet, good night! 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening 
breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we 
meet ;”’ 


and to prove that no disturbing 
thoughts have real place within 
her, says, as she turns to leave 
him— 

“* As sweet repose and rest, 


Come to thy heart, as that within my 
breast!” 


Naturally anxious to delay the part- 
ing, Romeo detains Juliet by the 
entreaty,— 


* O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 
Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have 
to-night? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful 
vow for mine."’ 


How lovely is what follows !— 


“I gave thee mine before thou did’st re- 
quest it; 
And yet I would it were to give again." 


Romeo tremblingly asks— 


‘*Would’st thou withdraw it? for what pur- 


pose, love ? 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee 


again. 
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My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite.” 


At this moment the Nurse, awaken- 
ing, misses Juliet and calls to her; 
on which, fearing the house may be 
disturbed and her love in danger, 
she bids Romeo a hasty adieu, with 
an eager admonition to “ be true.” 
Then, as it may be only the Nurse 
that has awoke, she adds,—“ Stay 
but a little, I will come again.” 
When left alone, Romeo cannot 
believe his happiness :— 


“T am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial.” 


So marked a change takes place 
in Juliet’s manner and words on 
her return, that we are led to sup- 
pose the Nurse has questioned her 
on what she thought of Paris and 
of her approaching marriage with 
him. From such talk she breaks 
hastily away, and knowing how 
little likelihood there was of an- 
other meeting with her lover with- 
out peril to his life—dreading also 
that her parents may force her into 
a marriage with Paris, and having 
now no time to explain anything, 
she is obliged to say to Romeo 
abruptly, in “three words” — 


“If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to- 
morrow, 

By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 

When and what time, thou wilt perform the 
rite; 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the 
world.” 


Here the Nurse again calls— 


“ Madam. 
Jul. I come anon:—But if thou mean’st 
not well, 
I do beseech thee,—”’ 


Another interruption comes from 
the Nurse, to which Juliet, almost 
past patience, cries— 
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“ By and by, I come:— 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my 


grief.” 


Romeo has only time to say, “So 
thrive my soul,—” when Juliet 
leaves him with, “ A thousand times 
good night!” The Nurse must 
have been quieted by what Juliet 
has imparted to her; for when, 
after Romeo’s reluctant steps have 
taken him to some little distance, 
Juliet comes back once again to the 
balcony, there is no further inter- 
ruption from her. Thinking Romeo 
gone, Juliet wishes 


“ For a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again!" 


The “silver-sweet” voice reaches 
his attending ear “like softest mu- 
sic,” and brings him instantly back. 

Why has she stolen forth again? 
Partly to learn the hour when she 
is to send to him—partly for the 
fond pleasure of listening to some 
few more words of that “ tongue’s 
utterance.” Presently she says, 
“T have forgot why I did call thee 
back.” Had she anything to for- 
get? I think not. Only bewildered 
with her happiness—that “sweet 
repose and rest” which she found 
within her heart—she thought she 
had, and owns that she shall 


“ Forget, to have thee still stand there 
Remembering how I love thy company.” 


Romeo will gladly stay — “ For- 
getting any other honre but this ;” 
but the “night’s cloak” can no 
longer conceal him. ‘“’ Tis almost 
morning.” They must separate. 
Juliet leaves him with— 


“Good night, good night! Parting is such 
sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say—good night, till it be 
morrow. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace 

in thy breast!— 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet 
to rest!” 


But Romeo wants no sleep. His 
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satisfied heart needs no refreshment. 
While yet 
“The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning 


night, , 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks 


of light,” 
he seeks the cell of Frjar Laurence, 
who would appear to be the Con- 
fessor of both families. Upon his 
“@Good-morrow, father!” the Friar 
asks, ‘‘ What early tongue so sweet 
saluteth me?’ Romeo amazes the 


holy man by his confession that he 
has forgot the name of Rosaline, 
and explains how his 


“* Heart’s dear love is set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet. 


When, and where, and how 
We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of 
vow, 
I'll tell thee as we pass; but this I pray, 
That thou consent to marry us to-day. 
Friar. Holy Saint Francis! what a change 
is here!” 
Romeo is made to listen to a homily 
for this fickleness; but the Friar 
ends with consenting to his request, 
under the impression that the mar- 
riage may possibly bring to a con- 
clusion the long feud between their 
families. 
“For this alliance may so happy prove, 
To turn your households’ rancour to pure 
love.”’ 


Juliet, meanwhile, has had to 
take the Nurse fully into her con- 
fidence. The notion of a marriage, 
and a secret one, in which she her- 
self has to play an important part, 
delights the heart of this conceited, 
silly woman. She gladly under- 
takes to be Juliet’s messenger, and 
finds Romeo at the appointed hour 
with his friends Mercutio and Ben- 
volio. Before her entrance, we see 
how entirely Romeo has cast aside 
the languor of the love-sick youth 
of the day before. When rallied 
by the brilliant Mercutio on his 
giving them “the slip” the pre- 
vious night, he turns the tables on 
him—gives him jest for jest, so 
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that this glib-tongued gentleman, 
“who loves to hear himself talk,” 
has to call in Benvolio to help him 
—‘ Come between us, good Benvo- 
lio; my wits fail.” Upon still get- 
ting the worst from Romeo, he 
says, “ Why, is not this better now 
than groaning for love? Now art 
thou sociable; now art thou Romeo; 
now art thou what thou art, by art 
as well as by nature.” Mercutio, 
after wasting some of his wit on 
the Nurse, quits the scene with 
Benvolio. The Nurse, exceedingly 
angered and indignant at Mercutio, 
can hardly be brought to give to 
Romeo, who does all he can to 
soothe her, the message from her 
mistress—“ what she bade me say, 
I wili keep to myself;” but Ro- 
meo’s fair words, and a handsome 
douceur, which she takes after a 
little coquetting, bring her round, 
and an appointment is made for her 
lady to come that afternoon to 
Friar Laurence’s cell, there to be 
“shrived and married.” Romeo 
also directs her to meet his man 
behind the abbey wall, and to get 
from him “cords made like a 
tackled stair,” by which he may 
after dark ascend to Juliet’s cham- 
ber. Before she consents to this, 
she is shrewd enough to require 
satisfaction on a very material 
point— : 

“Is your man secret? Did you ne’er hear 


say, 
Two may keep counsel, putting one away ?” 


We may believe that the Nurse, 
loving much her own ease, has not, 
on this hot day, made her best 
haste back to Juliet. We hear 
she has been “three long hours” 
away—a period for which her short 
interview with Romeo could hardly 
account. We do not wonder, there- 
fore, at Juliet’s impatience. When 
at last the Nurse comes, Juliet can 
get but little from her. The Nurse 
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feels that she is mistress of the sit- 
uation, and will make the most of 
it. She is “aweary;” her “bones 
ache;” she must have “leave a- 
while;” she will not speak to the 
point—*“ Do you not see that I am 
out of breath ?” 


“Jul. How art thou out of breath, when 
thou hast breath 
To say to me that thou art out of breath? 


Is thy news good or bad? answer to that; 
Say either, and I'll stay the circumstance.”’ 
The Nurse remembering, no doubt, 
Romeo’s handsome gift, now bursts 
into an eulogium upon him. He 
is in all points “past compare.” 
Then the fear of having lost her 
dinner startles her—“* What! have 
you dined at home?” “No, no.” 
Although at another time Juliet 
could never weary of hearing the 
praises of her lover, yet now a much 
more urgent matter is in hand. 


“But all this I did know before; 
What says he of our marriage? what of 
that?” 


The heartless nature of the Nurse 
is here shown by the cruelty with 
which she keeps Juliet in suspense, 
and we cannot much wonder at the 
light in which she appears after- 
wards. It is for ever herself, her- 
self—* Lord, how my head aches!” 
then her back,—reproaching Juliet 
for the time she has herself wasted 
“with jaunting up and down.” 
When Juliet has pitied and pet- 
ted her enough, she thinks she has 
brought her to the point; but just 
as she is touching it, the Nurse 
breaks off again with, “ Where’s 
your mother?’ At this, Juliet’s 
patience gives way, and she replies 
angrily :— 
“ Why, she is within; 


Where should she be? How oddly thou re- 


pliest!”” 


thereby only giving the Nurse fresh 
weapons to torment her. Juliet 
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sees that she must still be  hu- 
moured ; and here occurs one of 
those passages which, with unerr- 
ing instinct, Shakespeare leaves 
the performer to fill up by action 
—words being quite inadequate to 
carry on the scene. The caressing, 
winning kisses and loving ways of 
Juliet gradually subdue her tor- 
mentor. By this time, too, perhaps 
the thought of dinner becomes up- 
permost in the Nurse’s mind; and 
in reply to Juliet’s question, “ Come, 
what says Romeo?” she - replies, 
coming straight to the point at 
last : 


“Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day? 
Jul. I have. 
Nurse. Then hie you hence to Friar Lau- 
rence’ cell;— 
There stays a husband to make you a wife. 


Hie you to church; 
Go, I'll to dinner; hie you to the cell.” 


“Hie to high fortune !—honest 
Nurse, farewell!” exclaims Juliet, 
as with happy throbbing heart she 
hastens away to the rite which 
gives her to her lover, and after 
which she will be free “to follow 
him throughout the world.” 

No need to dwell on the short 
scene which follows, when the 
lovers meet at Friar Laurence’s cell, 
where the poet shows what count- 
less wealth of love each is ready to 
bestow upon the other. No fore- 
bodings now from either. The 
“bud of love” seems swiftly to 
have grown into a “ beauteous 
flower” unhindered. The swifter 
blighting to follow is hidden for 
that blessed moment from them. 
The Friar, fearing these supposed 
enemies should be seen together at 
his cell, hurries them away into his 
chapel to perform the.marriage rite; 
and “holy church incorporates two 
in one.” After the Friar’s benedic- 
tion they part; but only until the 
moon shall again be “ touching with 
silver all the fruit-tree tops,” and 
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the nightingale shall again be “ trill- 
ing her thick-warbled note” from 
the pomegranate-tree in a low sweet 
epithalamium. Why should their 
bliss be dashed by fear? They 
have both entire faith in the Friar, 
in his power to help them, and in 
good time to reconcile their friends 
to the marriage. He must look for- 
ward to this himself, or he would 
not otherwise have consented to it. 
Their parting, therefore, is as full 
of joy as their meeting had been, 
though of a more subdued and holier 
kind. 

Alas for their next meeting! 
All seems fair; but Destiny now 
begins her woful work in earnest, 
and chooses her first victim in the 
person of the gallant, gay, high- 
spirited Mercutio, who is strolling 
about in the hot noonday, despite 
the remonstrances of his friend 
Benvolio. 


“The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 

And if we meet, we shall not ’scape a 
brawl; 

For now, these hot days, is the mad blood 


stirring.”’ 


Presently comes Tybalt seeking 
Romeo, in order to insult and chal- 
lenge him for having intruded the 
previous night into his uncle’s house. 
Mercutio tries to provoke him to an 
encounter, but Ary balt will have 
none of him. At that moment 
Mercutio is not the man he seeks. 
For such a hot-blooded young gentle- 
man he shows wondrous forbearance 
under Mercutio’s taunts, and ends 
with, “ Well, peace be with you, 
sir! here comes my man,” as he 
catches sight of Romeo, who is 
coming straight from the Friar’s 
cell after the celebration of his mar- 
riage. In this movd the world to 
him is made of love and amity, 
and even the disdainfully insult- 
ing address of Tybalt cannot move 
him. Besides, is Tybalt not the 
kinsman of his love? To a coarse 
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ting he replies with dignity and 
indness : 
““Tybalt, the reason that I have to love 
thee 


Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a : villain am I none; 
Therefore, farewell; I see thou know’st me 
not.” 
Romeo’s gentleness, even under re- 
newed provocation, takes away the 
sting of Tybalt’s wrath. He can- 
not as a gentleman add still fur- 
ther insult, but must perforce, for 
the time, be satisfied. Mercutio, 
however, who knows none of Ro- 
meo’s reasons for desiring to be at 
peace with the Capulets, calls this 
a “dishonourable, vile submission,” 
and feels that he must, on his own 
- wipe out the discredit with 
is sword. He turns furiously on 
Tybalt, and in asecond their swords 
are tilting at each other’s breasts. 
Calling on his friend to help him, 
and reminding the combatants that 
“the prince expressly hath forbid- 
den bandying in Verona streets,” 
Romeo interposes and beats up their 
weapons. This gives Tybalt an op- 
ane to inflict a wound on 
ercutio under Romeo’s arm,— 
after which he leaves the scene with 
his followers. Mercutio knows at 
once that he has received his death- 
stroke— 
“Tam hurt 
A plague 
sped:— 
Is he gone, and hath nothing?’’ 
With all his pain he never loses 
his wit and spirit. Romeo says: 
** Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church-door; but "tis enough, ‘twill 
serve: Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall 


find me a grave man. I am peppered, I war- 
rant, for this world. 


"o’ both the houses!—I am 


Help me into some house, Benvolio, 

Or I shall faint. A plague o’ both your 
houses! 

They have made worm’s meat of me.” 

All the dismal consequences of 

this disaster, of which he is the 
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innocent cause, at once flash upon 
Romeo. 

“This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 

My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 

In my behalf; my reputation stained 

By Tybalt’s slander—Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman! O sweet Juliet, 


Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper softened valour’s steel!” 


Unluckily, while Romeo’s grief 
is at its height, on hearing from 
Benvolio that Mercutio is dead, 
Tybalt comes back upon the scene. 
At the sight of the slayer of his 
friend, even Juliet is forgotten; 
and rushing with fury upon Tybalt, 
who has again insulted him with 
taunting words, Romeo kills him, 
and is hurried from the scene by 
Benvolio as the citizens rush in, 
presently to be followed by the 
Prince of Verona with the heads of 
both the rival houses. 

The Prince, who has so lately 
issued his decree that if either of 
the conflicting factions should again 
disturb the quiet of the streets 
“their life shall pay the forfeit,” 
upon hearing from Benvolio the 
provocation under which Romeo 
fought, is moved «to pronounce a 
milder sentence— 

**Let Romeo hence in haste, 


Else, when he’s found, that hour is his 
last. 


es but murders, pardoning those that 

While all these disasters are tak- 
ing place, Juliet, entirely uncon- 
scious of the difference in her fate, 
is revelling in joyful anticipation 
of the approach of night, which 
shall bring back Romeo :— 


Come, night!—Come, Romeo! come, thou 
day in night! 
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For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, black- 
browed night, 

Give me my Romeo: and, when he shall 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven go 
fine, 

That all the world will be in love with 
night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. 


So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. O, here comes my 
nurse, 
And she brings news; and every tongue that 


speaks 

But Romeo’s name, speaks heavenly elo- 
quence.— 

Now, nurse, what news?” 


Ah me! what news? The cruel, 
tiresome Nurse will only wring her 
hands and say— 


“Ah well-a-day! he’s dead, he’s dead, he’s 
dead! 

We are undone, lady, we are undone! 

Alack the day!—he’s gone, he’s killed, he’s 
dead!”’ 


Juliet, naturally thinking that Ro- 
meo has fallen by her kinsman’s 
hand,—thinking too of the “little 
stars” which, she has just said, 
will at his death “ make the face of 
heaven so fine,” cries out— 


** Can heaven be so envious? 

> Nurse. Romeo can, 
Though heaven cannot. O Romeo, Romeo!— 
Who ever would have thought it?)—Romeo!” 


Maddened by these exclamations, 
which contain no_ explanation, 
Juliet cries— 


** What devil art thou, that dost torment me 
thus? * 

This torture should be roared in dismal hell. 

Hath Romeo slain himself?” 





* These words bring back to me an evening in Mr. Macready’s drawing-room. 


The party was a mix 
many games and dances, when the 
is never so black as he is pain 


challenged me, and I had to bring in the second word in my answer. 


one of grown-up people and children. We had gone 
me of ‘‘ Proverbs” was thought of. ‘The devil 
” was selected, The questioner, Mr. Maclise, 


rough 


Imagine my 
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Not even the anguish Juliet shows 

at the bare thought moves this 

cruel creature, who goes maunder- 

ing on— 

“J saw the wound, I saw it with mine 
eyes,— 

God save the mark!—here on his manly 
breast: 

A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse; 

Pale, pale as ashes.” 

Then Juliet asks no more ques- 

tions— 


“© break, my heart!—poor bankrupt, break | 


at once! 
° . « End motion here: 
And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy 
bier!” 


When the Nurse continues— 

“© Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I have! 

That ever I should live to see thee dead 

—Juliet, seeing only more perplex- 

ity, more grief, exclaims— 

“Is Romeo slaughtered? and is Tybalt 
dead ? 

My dear-loved cousin, and my dearest lord?” 

At last comes the dismal truth— > 


“Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished; 
Romeo, that killed him, he is banished.”’ 


In horror Juliet asks— 


“Did Romeo’s hand shed Tybalt’s blood? 
Nurse. It did, it did; alas the day, it did!” 


This bare fact, without the circum- 
stances attending it, revolts Juliet; 
she exclaims— 

“O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 


‘ . . O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace!” 
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Then follows the Nurse’s vulgar 
diatribe against the male sex— 


“There's no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men; all perjured, 
All forsworn, all nought, all dissemblers. 


Shame come to Romeo!” 


This word applied to Romeo arouses 
a fiery indignation in Juliet, who 
turns upon her instantly with— 


‘*Blistered be thy tongue 
For such a wish! he was not born to shame; 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 
For ‘tis a throne where honour may be 
crowned 
Sole monarch of the universal earth.” 


Amazed at such a rebuke from one 
whom she has till now been treat- 
ing as a child, the Nurse can but 
feebly ask— 
“ Will you speak well of him that killed your 
cousin? 
Jul, Shall I speak ill of him that is my 
husband?” 


In Juliet’s answer we see that her 

intellect was as clear, her sense of 

duty to the position she had chosen 

as vivid, as her feelings were quick 

and strong. 

“Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall 
smooth thy name, 

When I, thy three-hours’ wife, 
mangled it?’ 

Whoever is to blame, it cannot 

be her lord. She drives away her 

tears at the remembrance that her 

‘*Husband lives, that Tybalt would have 
slain ; 

And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain 


my husband: 
All this is comfort; wherefore weep I then?”’ 


have 





confusion, which, alas! every one seemed toenjoy. I was on the point of giving 
up, as I could think of no suitable reply to bring in the word. But when the 
general merriment and my despair were at their height, some one behind my chair 
whispered, ‘‘ What did you say to the nurse last night, when she was keeping you 
in that cruel suspense?” In an instant I sprang up and said, ‘‘ What devil art 
thou, that dost torment me thus?” I suppose quotations were allowed, for I was 
applauded, and a great deal of merriment followed. I looked round for my 
friendly helper, and saw Mr. Charles Dickens stealing away unsuspected by any 
one, and looking as though he had casually left his seat for no purpose whatever. 
When I thanked him afterwards for his help, he turned it off, saying the words 
must have come into my own head,—how should he have thought of them? This 
was the way he did his kindnesses—never so happy as when doing them. 
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Memory now brings back the dread- 
ful word, which she would fain 
forget, “that murdered her.” 


“Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished; 
That banished, that one word banished, 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts.”’ 


The very Nurse is touched by a 
depth of grief such as she had 
never seen, and could hardly under- 
stand, and she tries to find some 
means of consolation. 


“Hie to your chamber: I'll find Romeo 

To comfort you:—I wot well where he is. 

Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at 
night: 

I'll to him; he is hid at Laurence’ cell. 

Jul. O, find him! give this ring to my 

true knight, 

And bid him come to take his last farewell.” 


No word of blame, although he has 
killed her kinsman and destroyed 
their own happiness! She even 
sends a ring, as if desirous to bind 
herself more closely to him, and 
make a new betrothal in their 
affliction. 

Juliet’s despair has its counter- 
part in that of Romeo, as we next 
see him at the Friar’s cell; nay, if 
not deeper, it is wilder in its ex- 

ression, when he learns from the 
Friar’s lips the Prince’s doom,— 


“Not body's death, but body’s banishment. 
Rom. . .. . Bemerciful, say death; 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death: do not say banish- 
ment.” 


Vainly does the Friar try to press 
upon him his 


“ Rude unthankfulness! 
Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind 
prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rushed aside the law 
And turned that black word death to banish- 
ment: 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 
Rom. "Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven 
is here, 
Where Juliet lives.” 


The Friar can neither dispute with 
him of his estate, nor bring “ad- 
versity’s sweet milk, philosophy,” 
to help him. 


“Rom. Yet banished?!—Hang up philos- 
ophy! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 
It helps not, it prevails not; talk no more.” 


Not even the arrival of the Nurse, 
as Juliet’s messenger, can arouse 
him from the frenzy of grief in 
which he has flung himself upon 
the ground, “taking the measure 
of an unmade grave.” When he 
becomes conscious of her presence, 
and learns the state of his mistress, 
since he has “stained the child- 
hood of their joy with blood re- 
moved but little from her own,” 
his first impulse is to draw his 
sword and destroy himself. But 
now the Friar’s language rises to a 
higher strain :— 


“ Art thou a man? thy form cries out, thou 
art; 

Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts de- 
note 

The unreasonable fury of a beast. 


I thought thy disposition better tempered. 

Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thy- 
self? 

And slay thy lady too that lives in thee, 

By doing damnéd hate upon thyself? 


What, rouse thee, man ! thy Juliet is alive, 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately 
dead: 

There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill 
thee, 

But thou slew’st Tybalt; there art thou hap- 
py too: 

The law, t threatened death, became thy 
friend, 

And turned it into exile; there art thou 
happy: 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back.” 


Juliet’s clear intellect quickly 
acquits Romeo of blame for having 
slain Tybalt, “that would have 
slain her husband;” but the Friar 
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has to reason this out for Romeo, 
who naturally is too generous to 
find excuses for himself. The Friar, 
moreover, proves no mere preacher 
of what the Nurse calls “ good 
counsel.” He is also a man of 
action. He bids Romeo keep the 
meeting with his bride. 


“Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 

Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort 
her; 

But look thou stay not till the watch is set, 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantua,” 


where he is to live until the Friar 
can find a time, which he does not 
doubt of finding soon, to make 
the marriage known, reconcile the 
lovers’ parents, turn by this “their 
households’ rancour to pure love,” 
secure the Prince’s pardon and 
Romeo’s recall. 


“Go before, nurse: commend me to thy 
lady; 

And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto : 

Romeo is coming.” 


The Friar knows human nature 
in all its varieties, and proves a 
most wise and comforting counsel- 


lor to Romeo. But his sagacity 
has no power to foresee what is 
now going on in the house of the 
Capulets to upset all his plans for 
the present and future happiness 
of the lovers. Remembering that 
it is already very late, and night 
setting in, he suggests to Romeo 
that if he cannot get away from 
his interview with Juliet before the 
watch is set, he should depart in 
disguise by the break of day. He 
romises that he will find out 
meo’s man, and signify through 
him “from time to time every 
good hap to you that chances 
here.” Romeo, repentant and deep- 
ly grateful, leaves fim, saying— 
“But that a joy past joy calls out on me, 


It were a grief so soon to part with thee : 
.Farewell!’’ 


VOL CXXXI.—NO. DCCXCVI. . 
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Shakespeare shows his wondrous. 
skill in dramatic construction by 
the brief scene which he interposes. 
here between Lord and Lady Capu- 
let and Paris. They have been 
discussing the projected marriage 
of their daughter, which Paris is 
there to press, and have been sit- 
ting late in council. The result is, 
that Lord Capulet has determined 
it shall take place :— 


“ Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child’s love: I think she will te 
ruled 
In all respects by me; nay more, I doubt it 
no ” 


To his wife, who has said she will 
know Juliet’s mind early to-morrow, 
as “to-night she’s mew’d up to her 
heaviness, ” he says— 


“ Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 
Acquaint her here of my son Paris’ love. 


O’ Thursday, tell her, 
She shall be married to this noble earl ;”"— 


quite ignoring what he has said 
early in the play— 


“* But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her consent is but a part; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice.” 


Poor Juliet! She is to be no 
exception to the truth, that troubles 
never come singly. What is thus 
in store is far deeper than even the 
anguish of parting from her lover- 
husband. This is a woful night 
indeed !—this so-longed-for, much- 
entreated, gentle, “loving, black- 
browed night” ! 

What a prelude is this scene of 
cold, worldly disposing of hearts 
and lives to that now enacting 
between the lovers, which Shake- 
speare makes to take place on the 
very balcony or Joggia which was 
consecrated by the first avowal of 
their love! In that meeting what 


L 
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extremes of rapture and of pain! 
The hour of parting has arrived. 
Juliet has been too much absorbed 
in their love and their woe to give 
a thought to the suit of Paris; but 
in this sad hour the remembrance 
of it must doubtless have come 
upon her, and seemed to separate 
her still further from her husband. 
She will not add to the burthen of 
his grief by confiding to him this 
trouble, and all the persecution that 
it may bring upon her. All is bad 
enough without; yet this adds a 
special terror to his going. It can- 
not be that day is so near at hand. 
The same nightingale, whose song 
had sounded so sweetly in their ears 
the previous night, had been singing 
in the same pomegranate-tree. Yet 
how different the sound! And 
now another strain strikes harshl 

on their ears. The lark, the herald 
of the morn, is carolling its glad 
note as it “mounts up on ~ a 
How cruel is its joy! Their days 
will all seem nights until they meet 
again. Seeing that 


**Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 


day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops,”’ 


Romeo sadly says—“I must be 
gone and live, or stay and die.” 
Juliet will not believe in the so 
rapid approach of day. They seem 
hardly to have met. 


“Yon light is not daylight; . .. 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore stay yet, thou need’st not to be 
gone” 


Romeo, who is willing to risk all 
to remain even for a short time 
near her, exclaims— 


“T'll say, yon grey is not the morning's eye ; 
‘ . - . . . 


Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 


The vaulty heavens so high above our heads, 


Come, death, and welcome ! ‘Juliet wills it 
80. 

How is’t, my soul? let’s talk, it is not 
day.” 


Upon the word “death,” Juliet at 
once realises the risk he is running, 
and hurries him away—“O, now 
be gone; more light and light it 
grows.” The Nurse comes to cau- 
tion them that the “day is broke,” 
and to tell Juliet that her lady 
mother is coming to her chamber. 

Oh the cry of the poor forlorn 
heart when Romeo has descended 
the ladder of ropes and she sees 
him there, where the day before 
he had looked up in the rapture of 
hope under the same grey morning 
light! “Art thou gone so, love, 
lord—ay, husband, friend?’ Ever, 
when I acted this scene, these words 
came from me like the cry of my 
own heart, and all that followed 
seemed the very voice of my own 
“ill-divining soul.” 


** Jul. O, think’st thou we shall ever meet 
? 


again 
Rom. I doubt it not; and all these woes 
shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 
Jul. O God! I have an ill-divining soul: 
Methinks I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.” 


And it is thus alone that her eyes 
ever again behold him! 

To add to her almost unbearable 
misery, now comes in her mother, 
who shows some surprise at finding 
her daughter up at so late an hour, 
and drowned in tears. ‘“ Why, how 
now, Juliet?” “Madam, I am not 


well.” No sympathy comes from 


the cold mother, who only says, 
somewhat sarcastically— 


‘Evermore weeping for your cousin's death? 
What, wilt thou wash him from his grave 
with tears? 























Well, well, thou hast a careful father, child— 
One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 
Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, 

That thou expect’st not, nor I looked not for. 
kite, ¥ Early next Thursday morn, 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris, at St. Peter’s church, 

Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride.” 


Juliet, affrighted, amazed at this 
sudden woe and peril, replies 


angrily— 


“Now, by St. Peter’s church, and Peter too, 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

I wonder at this haste; that I must wed 

Ere he, that should be husband, comes to 


woo. 
I pray you tell my lord and father, madam, 
I will not marry yet.” 


Probably a little doubtful how 
his young daughter may take the 
news of such hasty nuptials, but 
not questioning her assent in the 
end, even if he should have to 
delay them somewhat, Capulet fol- 
lows with the Nurse to her cham- 
ber. To his amazement, his wife 
tells him that Juliet will not hear 
of the arrangement—“she will 
none” of it, adding, “I would the 
fool were married to her grave!” 
Does she think of this hereafter? 
Capulet’s indignation knows no 
bounds. 


“Is she not proud? doth she not count her 
bless’d, 

Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 

So worthy a gentleman to be her bride- 
groom ?”’ 


Juliet on her knees entreats her 
father to hear her “ with patience 
but to speak a word.” But he 
grows hotter and hotter at finding 
determined opposition where he 
had looked for little. The Nurse is 
rebuked for taking Juliet’s part and 
saying, “You are to blame, my 
lord, to rate her so.” “ And why, 
my lady wisdom? Hold your 
tongue!” And he leaves Juliet 


with this threat :— 
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“ Look to’t, think on’t, I do not use to jest. 
Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, ad- 
vise: 


An you be mine, T'll give you to my friend; 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i’ the 


streets, 
For, by my soul, I'll ne’er acknowledge 


thee, 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good: 
Trust to’t, bethink you, I'll not be forsworn.” 


Juliet in her anguish cries out— 


“Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief ?”’ 


Then turns to her mother with the 
agonised appeal— 


“O, sweet my mother, cast me not away! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 

In that dim monument where Tybalt lies!” 


Prophetic words, which might well 
have startled the formal mother’s 
ears; but she replies in feeble imi- 
tation of her husband, and in lan- 
guage which sounds more shocking 
than his, because not spoken in hot 
passion— ; 


“Talk not to me, for I'll not speak a word; 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee." 


And now only the Nurse remains. 
She at least is sure. She is her 
own, and never could desert her 
foster-child, whom she nursed, and 
who took the place of her own 
Susan, “ who is with God.” Juliet 
turns to her as her last but certain 
comfort— 


**O nurse, how shall this be prevented? 
Alack, alack, that heaven should practise 


stratagems 

Upon so soft a subject as myself! 

What say’st thou? hast thou not a word of 
joy? , 


Some comfort, nurse!’ 


Alas for Juliet! Comfort from a 
creature so shallow-hearted, so self- 
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ish, so untrue! We see that the 
Nurse has been pondering over the 
situation. The parents are not to 
be moved. «To confess to them the 
part she has played in the secret 
marriage is not to be thought of. 
She would lose the home which 
she looks upon as her own for life, 
and be sent from it in disgrace. 
The young girl cannot help her; 
why should she, therefore, risk com- 
fort and respectability on her ac- 
count? She knows nothing of “ the 
marriage of true minds”—of the 
heaven-given impulse, which has 
drawn the lovers together; the love 
“that looks on tempests and is 
never shaken;” the feeling that in 
Juliet consecrates her person, as it 
has bound her soul, to Romeo. No! 
The conclusion she comes to and 
the counsel she gives is, that 


**Romeo 
Is banished: and all the world to nothing, 
That he dares ne’er come back to challenge 
you; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
I think it best you married with the county.”’ 


Then, to reassure and encourage 
Juliet, as she stands in dumb aston- 
ishment,— 


**O, he’s a lovely gentleman! 
. - ‘ . An eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this second match, 
For it excels your first.” 


All my blood seemed to be forced 
back upon my heart as I listened 
to these words. I grew as stone 
when she went on to descant upon 
the praises of Paris in contrast with 
Romeo. What can be said in an- 
swer to such words, such comfort, 
such counsel? I have often been 
startled at the sad solemnity of my 
own tones, as I i the question, 
“Speakest thou from thy heart?” 
and in the very significant “ Amen !” 
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which follows her reply—“ From 
my soul too, or else beshrew them 
both,” 

Juliet’s hope, her trust in the 
one on whose devotion she felt as- 
sured she might rely, is at an end, 
and now she sees, as never before, 
the Nurse’s character in its true 
light. Stolid as the Nurse is, and 
incapable of any finer feeling, yet 
we see, by her startled “What? 
what?” that she notes the differ- 
ence in Juliet’s tone and manner, 
For the first time Juliet assumes 
her position as mistress towards her, 
and after the half-sarcastic “ Well, 
thou hast comforted me marvellous 
much,” orders her to go in and tell 
her mother that she has gone, hav- 
ing displeased her father, to Friar 
Laurence’s cell, “to make confes- 
sion, and to be absolved.” 

Alas, again, for Juliet! The 
familiar ground which she has 
trodden and trusted to all her life 
taken from under her, and she left 
standing alone—cast off by all 
within her home! Worse than 
cast away by the Nurse, who knows 
all her trouble, and would have her 
meet it in this despicable manner! 
She makes no remonstrance: no 
further appeal could be made to 
such a creature. Her tears are 
dried, and she stands erect in her 
desolation. Alone she must face 
the future—a future steeped in 
gloom. The child’s trust in others 
falls from her: “her soul springs 
up astonished—springs full-statured 
in an hour.” She is henceforth the 
determined woman. She will not 
condescend to bandy more words 
with the Nurse—who, being incapa- 
ble of understanding her nature, 
does not deserve her consideration 
—yet when alone her pent-up in- 
dignation and scorn find a way to 
her lips— 


“O most wicked fiend! 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 
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Or to dispraise my lord with that same 


tongue 
Which she hath praised him with above 


compare 
So many thousand times? Go, counsellor— 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be 


twain.” 


Whatever happens, their lives are 
henceforth separate. Rather than 
follow such counsel she will die! 
In this supreme moment she has 
formed her resolution. “I'll to 
the friar, to know his remedy.” 
Then remembering and possessin 
herself of the dagger which had 
been the toy of her happy hours, 
she adds— 


“Tf all else fail, myself have power to die.” 


It is for the actress, in this mar- 
vellous and most difficult scene, to 
show, by her look and manner, how 
everything that is girlish and im- 
mature,—all that, under happy cir- 
cumstances, would have marked 
the gentle clinging nature of youth, 
—falls off from Juliet, and how she 
is developed into the heroic woman 
as rapidly as Romeo, when possessed 
by a genuine passion, rises from the 
dreaming youth to the full stature 
of a noble manhood. 

This difference is plainly marked 
in her dignified treatment of Paris, 
whom she finds before her at the 
Friar’s cell. The Nurse’s praises, 
still sounding in her ears, make 
him particularly unwelcome to her. 
He evidently thinks her father’s 
sanction to their marriage is all- 
sufficient, and with self-complacent 
impertinence treats her as though 
she were already his property. 
Juliet’s curt and somewhat sarcas- 
tic answers to his questions should 
have shown him how distasteful he 
was to her; but he believes him- 
self an acceptable snitor for any 
lady. Even her evident impatience 
to get rid of him tells him nothing. 
He chooses to believe that her con- 
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fession to the Friar is partly made 
on his account. 


* Par. Do not deny to him that you love me, 
Jul. I will confess to you that I love him. 
Par. So will you, I am sure, that you love 

me.”’ 


After a little more of this fencing, 
Juliet, seeing that he will not leave 
them, turns to the Friar—* Are you 
at leisure, holy father, now?’ Such 
a hint cannot but be taken, and 
Paris leaves her with the promise— 


“* Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse you: 
Till then, adieu!” 


No sooner is the door shut upon 
him, than she finds that through 
Paris the Friar is already acquaint- 
ed with her grief; “it strains me,” 
he says, “past the compass of my 
wits.” The Friar can hardly be 
prepared to find how rapidly the 
extremity which has so suddenly 
come upon Juliet has developed her 
character. The determined resolute 
composure which she shows could 
alone have encouraged him to sug- 
gest to her the desperate remedy 
which is the only “kind of hope” 
he has to offer her. 


“ Jul. God joined my heart and Romeo's, 
thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo sealed, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both. 


Be not so long to speak; I long to die, 
If what thou speak'st speak not of remedy.” 


The Friar must see how ready she 
is to sacrifice the life consecrated 
to her lover; and he at once ex- 
lains that the only escape he had 
am able to devise was a desperate 
and terrible one. But if she be 
pre ared, as she says, to face death 
itself, she may not hesitate to 
undertake “a thing like death to 
chide away this shame.” 
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In her answer Juliet proclaims 
with passionate vehemence her 
readiness to face such terrors as 
he might think would affright her 
most, if only she may live “an 
unstained wife to her true lord.” 
There is such proof of earnest pur- 

se in this, that the Friar no 
onger hesitates to lay his device 
before her. She is in no way 
appalled by the thought of being 
laid for dead for a certain time in 
her ancestral tomb. Is she not 
assured that by the time she will 
awake, her Romeo, summoned by 
the Friar, will be by her side, and 
bear her thence “that very night 
to Mantua’? 


“Tf no unconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it.” 


“Give me, give me! O tell me 
not of fear,” she exclaims, as she 
seizes the phial; “Love, give me 
strength!” What strength love 
gives her we are soon to see—love 
true and unwavering as that she 
plighted in the words— 


“ But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more 


true 
Than those that have more cunning to be 
strange.” 


Lord Capulet, unused to be 
thwarted, must be in a fever of 
impatience to know what effect 
the Friar’s admonitions have had 
upon his wayward daughter, in 
whom he now traces some of his 
own imperious will. His surprise 
and delight, therefore, know no 
bounds when she returns apparently 
contrite and ready to obey his will 
—nay, as willing as himself to ex- 
pedite matters. 


“Send for the county; go tell him this: 
I'll have this knot knit up to-morrow morn- 


ing 


Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
__All ourwhole city is much bound up in him.” 


Juliet says— 


“Nurse, will you go with me into my closet, 
To help me sort such needful ornaments 


As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow?” _ 


Lady Capulet, wishing to keep to 
the original day, breaks in with 
—“No, not till Thursday; there 
is time enough.” Lord Capulet, 
most anxious to take Juliet while 
in the vein, exclaims, “Go, nurse, 
go with her; we'll to church to- 
morrow.” Still Lady Capulet re- 
monstrates— 


“We shall be short in our provision; 
*Tis now near night. 
Cap. Tush! I will stir about, 
And all things shall be well, I warrant, wife: 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck her up; 
I'll not to bed to-night. 


My heart is wondrous light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so re- 
claimed.”’ 


Juliet is now in her chamber, 
and has let the Nurse choose any 
dress she pleases for the intended 
ceremony on the morrow. “ Ay, 
those attires are best.” The same, 
doubtless, that she was really robed 
in for her grave. She must be at 
peace now, even with the treacher- 
ous woman who had so failed her 
in her utmost need, for this is 
their last meeting. She asks the 
Nurse to leave her,— 


‘*For I have need of many orisons 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 

Which, well thou know’st, is cross and full 
of sin.” 


Lady Capulet comes in to inquire 

if her help is needed. Juliet re- 

Ee that all is ready, and asks to 
e left alone, adding— 


‘* And let the nurse this night sit up with you, 
For, I am sure, you have your hands full all, 
In this so sudden business.” 


Lady Capulet, who sees nothing in 
her daughter’s change of manner 
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but what she considers natural in 
the situation— wrought in her, 
doubtless, by the good Friar’s 
spiritual advice and counsel—bids 
her “good night” in the usual 
way, only adding, as she knew 
Juliet had been waking and weep- 
ing all the previous night, “Get 
thee to bed, and rest; for thou hast 
need.” 

With what awe, with what 
dread fascination, I used to ap- 
proach what follows! I always 
felt a kind of icy coldness and 
stillness come over me after leav- 
ing the Friar’s cell which lasted 
until this moment. The “ Fare- 
well!” to Lady Capulet,—* God 
knows when we shall meet again,” 
—relaxed this state of tension. 
When I knelt to my father, I had 
mutely, in kissing his hand, taken 
leave of him; but now my mother 
—the mother whose sympathy 


would have been so ane. 


was leaving me to my lonely de- 
spair. This breaking up of all 
natural ties of youth and home; 
the heart-sick feeling of desolation, 
overpowered me, and sobs came 
against my will. The very room 
looked strange, larger, darker, with 
but the faint light of the lamp, 
which threw the recesses of the 
windows and the heavy furniture 
into deeper shade. I used to take 
up the lamp and peer into the 
shadows, to try to take away their 
terror. Already I could fancy I 
had descended into the vault. 


= — a faint cold fear thrills through my 
ve 
That pe freezes up the heat of life.” 
There was no enduring it: “T’ll 
call them back again to comfort 
me ;—Nurse!” No! I have for- 
ot. “What should she do here?” 
© one must know,—‘“my dismal 
scene I needs must act alone.” 
Hitherto all has been as the Friar 
ordered: his instructions have been 
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faithfully carried out. Now Juliet 
stands, for the first time, alone, to 
think over and to face what is to 
follow. She does not waver, but 
she has to put before herself the 
dread realities which must be en- 
countered in the way of the esca 
devised for her. The hush of the 
unaccustomed solitude is strange, 
for the Nurse has been always near 
her until this night. Things un- 
dreamt of take possession of her 
brain. A swift, sudden death, such 
as she had pictured to the Friar, 
would have no terror; but slow 
horrors seem now to gather round 
her. 
% - we the mixture do not work at 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 
No! There is a remedy against 
that. The dagger is kept near her 
heart, and will find its place in it 
if necessary. Then again, it may 
be a poison subtly administered by 
the Friar, lest he should be dis- 
honoured, “because he married me 
before to Romeo.” This thought 
is put aside at once as unworthy— 
“for he hath still been tried a holy 
man.” But now imagination con- 
jures up a much more terrible 
vision, and such as might appal the 
bravest heart :— 
** How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 


I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me?”’ 


This is indeed “a fearful point”! 
She has seen the outside of the 
family vault; the space remaining 
cannot be large, it being already 
full of her kindred, who have been 
buried there for “many hundred 
years.” Remembering the custom 
of burying the corpse uncovered 
on the bier, to fall bit by bit into 
decay, the air, such air as may 
find its way in, laden with the 
odours of decaying mortality, may” 
stifle her,—nay, the foul mouth of 
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the vault is not large enough to let 
in the “healthsome air,” and she 
will “there die strangled ere her 
Romeo comes.” Or if not—if she 
should live—how is she to endure 


“ The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place,— 


Where bloody Tybalt, "yet but green in 
earth, 
Lies festering in his shroud ’’? * 


Horror accumulates upon horror. 
Wandering spirits resort to such 
“mm. What with loathsome smells, 
the shrieks of mandrakes torn out 
of the earth, she will go mad 
“‘Environed with all these hideous fears. 
And in this rage, with some great kinsman’s 
bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate 
brains!” 
For the moment the great fear gets 
the better of the great love, and all 
seems madness. Then in her frenzy 


of excitement she seems to see 
Tybalt’s figure start into life— 


** Look ! methinks I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo! .. . 
Stay, Tybalt, stay!” 
At the mention of Romeo’s name, 
I used to feel all my resolution 
return. Romeo! She goes to 
meet him, and what terror shall 
hold her back? She will pass 
through the horror of hell itself 
to reach what lies beyond; and 
she swallows the potion with his 
name upon her lips—“ Romeo, I 
drink to thee!” 

What a scene is this—so simple, 
so grand, so terrible! What it is 
to act I need not tell you. What 
power it demands, and yet what 
restraint! To be tame would be to 
make the words ridiculous. The 
voice must be as capable of variety 
of expression as are the words,— 
the action simple, strong, impres- 
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sive. Certainly, repetition had no 
effect in making the scene less 
vivid to my imagination. The last 
time I played Juliet, which was in 
Manchester in 1871, I fainted on 
the bed at the end of it, so much 
was I overcome with the reality of 
the “thick-coming fancies,”—just 
as the first time I played the part 
I had fainted at the sight of my 
own blood, which, for the moment, 
seemed to make the scene all too 
real. I am not given to fainting, 
and indeed I have very rarely 
known the sensation. Bat the 
fascination which the terrible had 
for me from the first, it maintained 
to the last; and as the images 
which the poet suggests rose ia 
cumulative horror before my mind, 
the stronger imagination of riper 
years gave them, no doubt, a greater 
power over my nervous system, 
and for the time overcame me. [I 
know no scene in Shakespeare more 
difficult. Three such scenes for the 
actress in one play—the balcony 
scene, the scene when Juliet hears 
of Romeo’s banishment, and this! 
Alas! who could hope to do them 
the faintest justice ? 

While the daughter of the house 
is contending with the horrors that 
crowd on her imagination at the 
thought of the “nest of death, con- 
tagion, and unnatural sleep,” in 
which she is presently to be laid, 
Shakespeare, with a Rembrandt-like 
effect of contrast, lets us see a little 
of the busy life which is in the 
meantime going on in the back- 
ground through the night in the 
bustle of preparation for these hasty 
nuptials. Day is breaking, yet 
Capulet has not been in bed :— 


“Come, stir, stir, stir! the second cock 
hath crowed, 

The curfew bell hath rung, ‘tis three 
o'clock.” 





* I could never utter these words without an exclamation of shuddering dis- 


gust escaping with them. 
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While Lady Capulet and the Nurse 
are equally active in getting “ spices 
and quinces” for the operations of 
the kitchen, servants are seen mov- 
ing to and fro with spits, logs, and 
baskets— 


“Cap. Now,'fellow, what's there? 
First Servant. Things for the cook, sir; 
but I know not what. 
Cap. Make haste, make haste! Sirrah, 
fetch drier logs. 


The county will be here with music straight, 
For so he said he would. -I hear him 
near.” 


The Nurse is despatched in haste to 
Juliet to waken her, and “trim her 
up.” All this stir and bustle of 
festal preparation the prelude to the 
hushed solemnity of death! What 
a picture meets the eyes of the 
stricken parents, the faithless Nurse, 
the assured and triumphant bride- 
groom! Knowing what Friar Lau- 
rence does of them and their poor 
victims, well may he cut short their 
selfish lamentations by the words— 


“The heavens do lour upon you for some 
ill,— 

Move them no more by crossing their high 
will.” 


The close of the fourth act leaves 
us in uncertainty, but still with a 
kind of hope that all these woes 
may serve “for sweet discourses in 
the time to come.” There seems to 
be no necessity for a tragic ending. 
Romeo is safe in Mantua, awaiting, 
with all the patience he can, the 
news which the Friar is to send 
him through his man from time 
to time of “every good hap that 
chances here.” Friar John has 
been sent to him with all speed 
with a letter apprising him of what 
has just happened—a letter which 
will bring him back on the instant 
to Verona. Juliet is safe from her 
parents’ importunity in the “ pleas- 
ant sleep” which is to end in such 
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a happy waking. All seems to go 
well. 

But now Destiny steps in again. 
The Fates are spinning, spinning 
out the doom of the lovers, and will 
not be thwarted. 

The fifth act of this play has 
always impressed me as being won- 
derfully beautiful,—simple, human, 
and grand as the finest of the Greek 
plays; much finer, indeed—for the 
ancients knew nothing of the pas- 
sion of love in its purity, its earn- 
estness, its devotedness, its self- 
sacrifice. It needed Christianity 
to teach us this, and a Shakespeare 
in the drama to illustrate it. The 
Greek dramatists, as a rule, preserved 
the unities of time, place, and action. 
Shakespeare put them aside for 
higher purposes. His genius could 
not be so trammelled. Human lives 
and human minds he took to work 
upon, and made all outside matter 
subservient to his great end. Time, 
space, action, were his instruments, 
and he made them submit to him. 


He looked to the “ beyond beyond,” 


where no time is, and would not 
subject himself to mere days and 
hours, which at the best come and 
go unheeded, some flying, others 
dragging their weary length along. 

In the opening of the act we 
mect Romeo in Mantua. Grief 
has matured, ennobled him. He 
is full of buoyant hopes because of 
a happy dream. In the first act, 
before he goes to the revels, he 
says, “’Tis no wit to go. I dreamt 
a dream to-night.” This dream 
was of a kind evidently to set him 
against going to the house of his 
enemy. But, following on this 
dream of warning, comes the great- 
est joy of his life. The present 
dream supposes, curiously, that he, 
instead of his lady, was lying dead, 
and that her kisses breathed such 
new life into him that he “ revived, 
and was an emperor.” Now, in 
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the climax of this joyful anticipa- 
tion, comes Balthazar with news 
from Verona. Has he brought let- 
ters from the Friar? No. Then, 
“ How doth my lady? Is my father well? 
How fares my Juliet? That I ask again, 
For nothing can be ill if she be well. 

Bal, Then she is well, and nothing can 

be ill. 

Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives. 
I saw her laid low in her kindred’s vault." 


Romeo’s grief is of that over- 
whelming kind which finds no 
vent in words. He simply says, 
“Ts it even so? then I defy you, 
stars!” But on the instant he 
sees his course. He gives a few 
brief directions to his servant to 
hire post-horses, and dismisses him 
with renewed injunctions—“ and 
hire those horses; I’ll be with thee 
straight.” What a change the 
uk has wrought upon him in 
a moment is seen in Balthazar’s 
words |— 


“*I do beseech you, sir, have patience; 
Your looks are pale and wild.” 


Romeo asks no questions, seeks 
for no details. In the anguish of 
a sudden blow it is not the greatest 
sufferer who wants to know particu- 
lars. The “why?” the “when?” 
the “where?” come from others 
less deeply stricken. The thought 
may pass through Romeo’s mind of 
the pale face he has last looked 
upon in the anguish of parting. 
“Dry sorrow” has indeed “ drunk 
her blood” and snapped her life’s 
strings. 


“Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
Let’s see for means. O mischief, thou art 


swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men!”’ 


Swift—too swift; for already Des- 
tiny had thrown the means across 
his path. 


“I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereaboutshe dwells. .. . 


Noting his penury, to myself I said— 
An if a man did need a poison now, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him, 
O, this same thought did but forerun my 
need! 
Come, cordial, and not poison; go with me 
To Juliet’s grave, for there must I use thee,” 
With what a subtle touch Shake- 
speare reveals to us the state of 
Romeo’s mind during his hurried 
night-ride to Verona! for, as an 
exiled man, he must still use 
“night’s cloak” to hide him from 
men’s eyes. His man, thinkin 
the details of what had happen 
in Verona deeply interesting, would 
fain tell him all,—spare his master 
nothing of the elaborate ceremony 
which he had witnessed of Juliet’s 
entombment, or of the gossip which 


he has heard around of the unusual 


sadness of the event—of her youth, 
her beauty, and of the day on 
which she died having been ap- 
pointed for her marriage with the 
rich County Paris. But Romeo 
heeds nothing. One all-absorbing 
thought possesses him—to hasten 
on and lie by Juliet’s side in 
death. 

The next scene shows us how 
the Fates have been at work, using 
the plague which was then raging 
in part of Verona as an instrument 
of their will. Friar John, while 
seeking the “associate” who was 
to accompany him to Verona, is 
found in a house suspected of in- 
fection, and is shut up there, so 
that he can neither send on to 
Mantua the letter intrusted to him, 
nor get it returned to Friar Lau- 
rence. He brings it back after this 
delay, when the time for it to be 
of use has long gone by. “Un- 
happy fortune!” says Friar Lau- 
rence; but as he evidently thought 
Romeo could not have heard what 
had happened through any other 
channel, he proposes to write again 
to him, and in the meantime to 
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bring Juliet away on her awaking, 
and keep her at his cell. 

On Romeo’s arrival at the church- 
ard, he finds Paris there before 
kim, strewing the tomb with 
flowers. Paris has loved Juliet to 
the best of his nature, and mourns 
her in a gentle sentimental way : 


“ Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal bed I 
strew : 

The obsequies that I for thee will keep, 

Nightly shall be, to strew thy grave and 
weep.”’ 


He retires when his page warns 
him of the approach of Romeo; 
but on witnessing what he supposes 
to be desecration of the tomb of 
the Capulets, he breaks in with— 


“Stop thy unhallowed toil, vile Montague ! 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee !”’ 


Romeo proves his gentle, noble 
nature by showing the same for- 
bearance to Paris with which he 
had met the insolence of Tybalt. 


“Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate 


man ; 
Fly hence and leave me 

i I beseech thee, youth, 
Heap not another sin upon my head, 


By urging me to fury !—O, begone! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myself : 
For I come hither armed against myself." 


Paris will not be persuaded, and 
Romeo is not to be balked. They 
fight, and it is only when Paris 
has fallen that he is recognised by 
Romeo as “Mercutio’s kinsman, 
noble County Paris.” Then some- 
thing crosses his mind as to what 
his man had talked of on the road— 


, ‘When my betossed soul 
Did not attend him on the road? I think, 
He told me, Paris should have married Juliet: 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was so?” 


To the man who would have been 
his foe alive, he can say in death— 
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“O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book! 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave. 


For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light.” 


We may conceive the anguish of 
the cry that now breaks from him : 


“*O, my love! my wife! 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy 
breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty.” 


“The roses on her lips and cheeks,” 
which under the first influence of 
the potion had faded “to paly 
ashes,” have begun to return, as 
its effects are dying away. How 
much is the pathos of the scene 
deepened by the circumstance that 
Romeo sees nothing in this to make 
him hesitate! He thinks only that 
“ beauty’s ensign” is still “ crimson 
in her lips and in her cheeks,” 
and that for a while “ death’s pale 
flag is not advanced there.” He 
now sees what she had truly pic- 
alt 
“uncovered on the bier” close be- 
side her. Ever generous and for- 
giving himself, he turns to ask the 
forgiveness of his foe :— 


“Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody 
sheet? 
O, what more favour can I do to thee, 
Than with that hand which cut thy youth in 
twain, 
To sunder his that was thine enemy? 
Forgive me, cousin!—Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yetsofair? ... 
Here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chambermaids ; 
O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest ; 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh. 


Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 


Here’s to my love!"’ 


Even so had it been with Juliet 
before—“ Romeo, I drink to thee.” 
While this is going on at the 
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tomb of the Capulets, and on the 
very instant of Romeo’s exclama- 
tion, “ O true apothecary, thy drugs 
are quick! hus with a kiss I 
die,”—Friar Laurence enters at the 
far end of the churchyard, with a 
crowbar and all the materials for 
opening the monument. As he 
makes his way towards it he says, 


groping his way along,— 


“Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to- 
night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves.” 


Romeo’s man, who has been en- 
joined, at peril of his life, to keep 
aloof, tells the Friar of Romeo’s 
advent at the tomb. The Friar’s 
worst fears are aroused by this,— 


“Fear comes upon me : 
O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing.” 


He calls on Romeo’s name; finds 
the sepulchre open, and at the en- 
trance of it, “masterless and gory 
swords.” Entering he sees— 


“Romeo! 0, pale!— Who else? what, 
Paris too? 
And steeped in blood ?”’ 


Before he has recovered the shock 
of this discovery Juliet awakes “as 
from a pleasant sleep.” Her first 
sight is of the Friar. This is as 
she was promised. Her brain is 
clear, her memory active. 


“*O comfortable friar, where is my lord? 
I do remember well where I should be, 
And there I am.—Where is my Romeo ?” 


Noises in the distance tell the Friar 
that the watch is approaching. 


* Lady, come from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep: 
A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents; come, come 
away.” 


Is it likely when he adds— 


“Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead. 
. « « Come, I'll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 
ee 


What a moment for Juliet! She 
has braved all the horrors which 
her imagination so vividly pictured, 
for the sake of him who now lies 
dead before her. She has wakened 
for this. She has no questions, 
no words. Her heart is \onkae t 
utterly. If she can think at 
it is that Romeo has found her 
dead, and, to follow her quickly, 
has taken poison. She finds the 
vo? closed tightly in his hand, 
he utters no reproaches, except the 
loving one— 
“O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly 
drop, 
To help me after!” 

The poor old Friar, in his grief 
and utter bewilderment at this 
“lamentable chance,” finding all 
his efforts fruitless to tear Sliet 
from her husband’s body, as the 
noise ef the approaching crowd 
comes nearer, at last leaves her. 
Juliet, glad of the release, says, 


“Go, get thee hence, for I will not ° 


away.” The noise comes nearer 
still. To be found alive would be 
to be separated from her lover. 
The dagger, which was to have 
been her friendly help to let out 
life, should the potion not have 
worked, is not at hand—has not 
been buried with her. Where can 
she look for help? Will her des- 
perate hand have indeed to seek 
some kinsman’s bone with which 
to dash out her brains? No! The 
“inconstant moon” is a friendly 
helper now; it breaks through the 
darkness, and shows the glittering 
of Romeo’s dagger. Here is relief! 
to die by the instrument which 
had touched his own hand, had 
been part of his daily wearing and 
belongings—nothing could be more 
welcome. She snatches it from 
his body, exclaiming, as she stabs 
herself, “O happy dagger! this is 
thy sheath ; there rust, and let me 
die.” 
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Thus is the “fearful passage of 
their death-marked love” complete. 
Had Shakespeare only wished to 
show true love constant and tri- 
umphant throughout persistent evil 
fortune, he might have ended here. 
But, as I said in the outset, his 
purpose, I believe, was far wider 
and deeper, and is plainly shown 
in the elaborate close which he has 
written to the scene. 

The play opens in the thronged 
streets of Verona,—perhaps in its 
picturesque and stirring market- 

lace,—where, upon a casual meet- 
ing, the hot blood of the retainers 
of the Montagues and Capulets, 
made hotter by the blazing noon- 
day sun, breaks out into a bloody 
brawl, into the midst of which, 
when at its height, the heads of 
both the houses rush with a passion 
little suited to their years, and are 
reduced to order only by the inter- 
vention of their Prince. It closes 
in the chill midnight, in a church- 


yard. The actors in the first scene | 


are all present except the kind 
Lady Montague, who has died of 
gtief that very night for her son’s 
exile; and there, locked in each 
other’s arms in death, lie these two 
fair young creatures done to death 
by reason “ of their parents’ rage.” 

Too late—too late for their hap- 
piness on earth—do these parents 
learn the lesson of amity and 
brotherly love over the dumbly 
eloquent bodies of their immolated 
children. But they do, with 
stricken hearts, learn it, and try 
vainly to make expiation. ll 
future generations also may learn 
it there, for never could the lesson 
be more emphatically taught, as of 
a surety 


“There never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.” 


There is in this play no scope for 
surmise, no possible misunderstand- 
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ing of the chief characters or of the 
poet’s purpose, such as there are in 
“Hamlet” and “Macbeth.” The 
chill mists and vapours of the 
North seem to shroud these plays 
in an atmosphere of mystery, un- 
certainty, and gloom, But here 
all is distinct and luminous as the 
vivid sunshine, or the clear, tender 
moonlight of the South. You have 
but to throw your mind back into 
the history of the time, and to let 
your heart warm and —~ imagina- 
tion kindle with the hot blood and 
quick-flashing fancies of the Italian 
temperament, and the whole tale of 
love and woe stands fully revealed 
before you. Still, to judge Juliet 
rightly, we must have clear ideas 
of Romeo, of her parents, and of 
all the circumstances that deter- 
mined her conduct. What I have 
written, therefore, has been written 
with this object. Would I might 
think that in my art I was in-some 
measure able to express what my 
imagination had conceived of Juliet 
in her brief hours of exquisite hap- 
piness and exquisite suffering ! 
Hevena Favoir Martin. 


To Mrs. 8. C. Haut. 


[The second of these letters was 
not completed when tidings of the 
death, after a very brief illness, of 
the dear friend for whom it was 


intended, reached me. She was 
resent to my mind when I wrote 
it, and I dedicate it to her memory. 
The world knew her great talents 
and her worth; but only her friends 
could estimate her goodness, her 
charity in thought as well as in 
deed. Her kindness, like her sym- 
pathy, knew no limit. It -was as 
constant and loyal, as it was en- 
couraging and judicious. In lov- 
ing grateful memory she lives, | 
doubt not, in many hearts, as she 
does in mine. ] 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE NEW GOVERNOR, 


“So,” said I to myself, “ because 
of Jack and his love, all the aspir- 
ations of my life are to be crushed ! 
The whole dream of my existence, 
which has come so near to the frui- 
tion of a waking moment, is to be 
violently dispelled because my own 
son and Sir Kennington ‘Oval have 
settled between them that a pretty 
gi is to have her own way.” As 

thought of it, there seemed to 
be a monstrous cruelty and potency 
in Fortune, which she never could 
have been allowed to exercise in 
a world which was not altogether 
given over to injustice. It was for 
that that I wept. I wept to think 
that a spirit of honesty should as 
yet have prevailed so little in the 
world. Here, in our waters, was 
lying a terrible engine of British 
power, sent out by a British Cabi- 
net Minister—the so-called Minister 
of Benevolence, by a bitter chance 
—at the instance of that Minister’s 
nephew, to put down by brute force 
the most absolutely benevolent pro- 
ject for the governance of the world 
which the mind of man had ever 
projected. It was in that that lay 
the agony of the blow. 

I remained there alone for many 
hours, but I must acknowledge that 
before I left the chambers I had 
gradually brought myself to look at 
the matter in another light. Had 
Eva Crasweller not been good-look- 
ing, had Jack.been still at college, 
had Sir Kennington Oval remained 
in England, had Mr. Buonit and 
the bar-keeper not succeeded in 
stopping my carriage on the hill,— 
should I have succeeded in arrang- 
ing for the final departure of my 
old friend? That was the question 
which I ought to ask myself. And 


even had I succeeded in carryi 
my success so far as that, should | 
not have appeared a murderer to 
my fellow-citizens had not his de- 
parture been followed in regular 
sequence by that of all others till it 
had come to my turn? Had Cras- 
weller departed, and had the sys- 
tem then been stopped, should I 
not have appeared a murderer even 
to myself? And what hope had 
there been, what reasonable expec- 
tation, that the system should have 
been allowed fair-play ? 

It must be understood that I, I 
myself, have never for a moment 
swerved. But though I have been 
strong enough to originate the idea, 
I have not been strong enough to 
bear the terrible harshness of the 
opinions of those around me when 
I should have exercised against 
those dear to me the mandates of 
the new law. If I could, in the 
spirit, have leaped over a space of 
thirty years and been myself de- 
posited in due order, I could see 
that my memory would have been 
embalmed with those who had done 
great things for their fellow-citizens. 
Columbus, and Galileo, and New- 
ton, and Harvey, and Wilberforce, 
and Cobden, and that great Bant- 
ing who has preserved us all so 
completely from the horrors of obes- 
ity, would not have been named 
with honour more resplendent than 
that paid to the name of Neverbend. 
Such had been my ambition, such 
had been my hope. But it is nee- 
essary that a whole age should be 
carried up to some proximity to the 
reformer before there is a space 
sufficiently large for his operations. 
Had the telegraph been invented in 
the days of ancient Rome, would 
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the Romans have accepted it, 
or have stoned Wheatstone? So 
thinking, I resolved that I was 
before my age, and that I must 
pay the allotted penalty. 

On arriving at home at my own 
residence, I found that our salon 
was filled with a brilliant company. 
We did not usually use the room; 
but on entering the house I heard 
the clatter of conversation, and went 
in. There was Captain Battleax 
seated there, beautiful with a cocked- 
hat, and an epaulet, and gold braid. 
He rose to meet me, and I saw that 
he was a handsome tall man about 
forty, with a determined face and 
a winning smile. ‘“ Mr. President,” 


said he, “I am in command of her 
Majesty’s gunboat, the John Bright, 
and I have come to pay my respects 
to the ladies.” 

“T am sure the ladies have great 
pleasure in seeing you.” I looked 


round the room, and there, with 
other of our fair citizens, I saw Eva. 


As I spoke I made him a gracious: 


bow, and I think I showed him by 
my mode of address that I did not 
bear any grudge as to my individ- 
ual self. 

“T have come to your shores, Mr. 
President, with the purpose of see- 
ing how things are progressing: in 
this distant quarter of the world.” 

“Things were progressing, Cap- 
tain Battleax, pretty well before 
this morning. We have our little 
struggles here as elsewhere, and all 
things cannot be done by rose-water. 
But, on the whole, we are a prosper- 
ous and well-satisfied people.” 

“ We are quite satisfied now, Cap- 
tain Battleax,” said my wife. 

“ Quite satisfied,” said Eva. 

“Tam sure we are all delighted 
to hear the ladies speak in so pleas- 
ant a manner,” said First-Lieutenant 
Crosstrees, an officer with whom I 
have since become particularly in- 
timate. 

Then there was a little pause in 
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the conversation, and I felt myself 
bound to say something as to the 
violent interruption to which I had 
this morning been subjected. And 
yet that something must be play- 
ful in its nature. I must by no 
means show in such company as 
was now present the strong feel- 
ing which pervaded my own mind. 
“You will perceive, Captain Battle- 
ax, that there is a little difference 
of opinion between us all here as to 
the ceremony which was to have 
been accomplished this morning. 
The ladies, in compliance with that 
softness of heart which is their 
characteristic, are on one side; and 
the men, by whom the world has 
to be managed, are on the other. 
No doubt, in process of time the 
ladies will follow a 

“ Their masters,” said Mrs. Never- 
bend. “No doubt we shall do so 
when it is only ourselves that we 
have to sacrifice, but never when 
the question concerns our husbands, 
our fathers, and our sons.” 

This was a pretty little speech 
enough, and received the eager 
compliments of the officers of the 
John Bright. “I did not mean,” 
said Captain Battleax, “to touch 
upon public subjects at such a mo- 
ment as this. I am here only to 
pay my respects as a messenger 
from Great Britain to Britannula, to 
congratulate you all on your late 
victory at cricket, and to say how 
loud are the praises bestowed on 
Mr. John Neverbend, junior, for his 
skill and gallantry. The power of 
his arm is already the subject dis- 
cussed at all clubs and drawing- 
rooms at home. We had received 
details of the whole affair by water- 
telegram before the John Bright 
started. Mrs. Neverbend, you must 
indeed be proud of your son.” 

Jack had been standing in the 
far corner of the room talking to 
Eva, and was now reduced to silence 
by his praises. 
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“Sir Kennington Oval is a very 
fine player,” said my wife. 

“ And my Lord Marylebone be- 
haves himself quite like a British 
peer,” said the wife of the Mayor 
of Gladstonopolis,—a lady whom he 
had married in England, and who 
had not moved there in quite the 
highest circles. 

Then we began to think of the 
hospitality of the island, and the 
officers of the John Bright were 
asked to dine with us on the fol- 
lowing day. I and my wife and 
son, and the two Craswellers, and 
three or four others, agreed to dine 
on board the ship on the next. To 
me personally an extreme of cour- 
tesy was shown. It seemed as 
though I were treated with almost 
royal honour. This, I felt, was 
paid to me as being president of 
the republic, and I endeavoured to 
behave myself with such mingled 
humility and dignity as might befit 
the occasion; but I could not but 
feel that something was wanting 
to the simplicity of my ordinary 
life. My wife, on the spur of the 
moment, managed to give the gentle- 
men a very good dinner. Including 
the chaplain and the surgeon, there 
were twelve of them, and she asked 
twelve of the prettiest girls in Glad- 
stonopolis to meet them. This, she 
said, was true hospitality; and I 
am not sure that i did not agree 
with her. Then there were three 
or four leading men of the com- 
munity, with their wives, who were 
for the most part the fathers and 
mothers of the young ladies. We 
sat down thirty-six to dinner; and 
I think that we showed a great 
divergence from those usual colo- 
nial banquets, at which the elders 
are only invited to meet distin- 
guished guests. The officers were 
chiefly young men; and a greater 
babel of voices was, 1’ll undertake 
to say, never heard from a banquet- 
ing-hall than came from our dinner- 


table. Eva Crasweller was the 
queen of the evening, and was as 
joyous, as beautiful, and as high- 
spirited as a queen should ever ei 
I did once or twice during the 
festivity glance round at old Cras- 
weller. He was quiet, and I might 
almost say silent, during the whole 
evening; but I could see from the 
testimony of his altered counte- 
nance how strong is the passion 
for life that dwells in the human 
breast. 

“Your promised bride seems to 
have it all her own way,” said Cap- 
tain Battleax to Jack, when at last 
the ladies had withdrawn. 

“Oh yes,” said Jack, “and I'm 
nowhere. But I mean to have my 
innings before long.” 

Of what Mrs. Neverbend had gone 
through in providing birds, beasts, 
and fishes, not to talk of tarts and 
jellies, for the dinner of that day, 
no one but myself can have an 
idea; but it must be admitted that 
she accomplished her task with 
thorough success. I was told, too, 
that after the invitations had been 
written, no milliner in Britannula 
was allowed to sleep a single mo- 
ment till half an hour before the 
ladies were assembled in our draw- 
ing-room; but their efforts, too, 
were conspicuously successful. 

On the next day some of us went 
on board the John Bright for a 
return dinner; and very pleasant 
the officers made it. The living on 
board the John Bright is exceed- 
ingly good, as I have had occasion 
to learn from many dinners eaten 
there since that day. I little 
thought when I sat down at the 
right hand of Captain Battleax as 
being the president of the republic, 
with my wife on his left, I should 
ever spend more than a month on 
board the ship, or write on board 
it this account of all my thoughts 
and all my troubles in regard #0 
the Fixed Period. After dinner 
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Captain Battleax simply proposed 
my health, paying to me many 
unmeaning compliments, in which, 
however, I observed that no refer- 
ence was made to the special doings 
of my presidency ; and he ended by 
saying, that though he had, as a 
matter of courtesy, and with the 
greatest possible alacrity, proposed 
my health, he would not call upon 
me for any reply. And immedi- 
ately on his sitting down, there got 
up a gentleman to whom I had not 
been introduced before this day, 
and gave the health of Mrs. Never- 
bend and the ladies of Britannula. 
Now in spite of what the Captain 
said, I undoubtedly had intend- 
ed to make a speech. When the 
president of the republic has his 
health drank, it is, I conceive, his 
duty todo so. But here the gentle- 
man rose with a rapidity which did 
at the moment seem to have been 


premeditated. At any rate, my 


eloquence was altogether stopped. 
The gentleman was named Sir Fer- | 


dinando Brown. He was dressed 
in simple black, and was clearly not 
one of the ship’s officers; but I 
could not but suspect at the mo- 
ment that he was in some special 
measure concerned in the mission 
on which the gunboat had been 
sent. He sat on Mrs. Neverbend’s 
left hand, and did seem in some 
respect to be the chief man on that 
occasion. However, he proposed 
Mrs. Neverbend’s health and the 
ladies, and the captain instantly 
called upon the band to play some 
favourite tune. After that there 
was no attempt at speaking. We 
sat with the officers some little 
time after dinner, and then went 
ashore. “Sir Ferdinando and I,” 
said the captain, as we shook hands 
with him, “ will do ourselves the 
honour of calling on you at the 
executive chambers to-morrow 
morning.” 

I went home to bed with a pre- 
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sentiment of evil running across: 
my heart. A presentiment indeed! 
How much of evil—of real accom- 
plished evil—had there not oc- 
curred to me during the last few 
days! Every hope for which I 
had lived, as I then told myself, 
had been brought to sudden extinc- 
tion by the coming of these men to 
whom I had been so pleasant, and 
who, in their turn, had been so 
pleasant to me! What could I do 
now but just lay myself down and 
die? And the death of which I 
dreamt could not, alas! be that 
true benumbing death which we 
think may put an end, or at any 
rate give a change, to all our 
thoughts. To die would be as 
nothing; but to live as the late 
president of the republic who had 
fixed his aspirations so high, would 
indeed be very melancholy. As 
president I had still two years to 
run, but it occurred to me now that 
I could not possibly endure those 
two years of prolonged nominal 
power. I should be the laughing- 
stock of the people; and as such, it 
would become me to hide my head. 
When this captain should have 
taken himself and his vessel back 
to England, I would retire to a 
small farm which I possessed at 
the farthest side of the island, and 
there in seclusion would I end my 
days. Mrs. Neverbend should come 
with me, or stay, if it so pleased 
her, in Gladstonopolis. Jack would 
become Eva’s happy husband, and 
would remain amidst the hurried 
duties of the eager world. Cras- 
weller, the triamphant, would live, 
and at last die, amidst the flocks 
and herds of Little Christchurch. 
I, too, would have a small herd, a 
little flock of my own, surrounded 
by no such glories as those of Little 
Christchurch,—owing nothing to 
wealth, or scenery, or neighbour- 
hood,—and there, till God should 
take me, I would ‘spend the even- 
M 
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ing of my day. Thinking of all 
this, I went to sleep. 

On the next morning Sir Ferdi- 
mando Brown and Captain Battleax 
were announced at the executive 
chambers. I had already been 
there at my work for a couple of 
hours; but Sir Ferdinando apolo- 
-gised for the earliness of his visit. 

t seemed to me as he entered the 
oom and took the chair that was 
offered to him, that he was the 
greater man of the two on the 
occasion,—or perhaps I should say 
of the three. And yet he had not 
before come on shore to visit me, 
nor had he made one at our little 
dinner-party. “Mr. Neverbend,” 
began the captain,—and I observed 
that up to that moment he had 
— addressed me as Presi- 

ent,—“ it cannot be denied that 
we have come here on an un- 
pleasant mission. You have re- 
ceived us with all that courtesy 
and hospitality for which your 
character in England stands so 
high. But you must be aware 
that it has been our intention to 
interfere with that which you must 

regard as the performance of a 
duty.” 

“It is a duty,” said L “But 
your power is so superior to any 
that I can advance, as to make us 
here feel that there is no disgrace 
in yielding to it. Therefore we 
can be courteous while we submit. 
Not a doubt but had your force 
been only double or treble our 
own, I should have found it my 
duty to struggle with you. But 
how can a little State, but a few 

ears old, situated on a_ small 
island, far removed from all the 
centres of civilisation, contend on 
any point with the owner of the 
great 250-ton swiveller-gun ?” 

“That is all quite true, Mr. 
Neverbend,” said Sir Ferdinando 
Brown. 

“T can afford to smile, because 
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IT am absolutely powerless before 
you; but I do not the less feel 
that, in a matter in which the pro- 
gress of the world is concerned, I, 
or rather we, have been put down 
by brute force. You have come 
to us threatening us with absolute 
destruction. Whether your 

be loaded or not matters little,” 

“It is certainly loaded,” said 
Captain Battleax. 

“Then you have wasted your 
powder and shot. Like a_high- 
wayman, it would have sufficed for 
you merely to tell the weak and 
cowardly that your pistol would be 
made to go off when wanted. To 
speak the truth, Captain Battleax, I 
do not think that you excel us more 
in courage than you do in thought 
and practical wisdom. Therefore, 
I feel myself quite able, as presi- 
dent of this republic, to receive 
you with a courtesy due to the 
servants of a friendly ally.” 

“Very well put,” said Sir Fer- 
dinando. Isimply bowed to him. 
“And now,” he continued, “ will 
you answer me one question ?” 

“A dozen if it suits you to ask 
them.” 

“ Captain Battleax cannot remain 
here long with that expensive toy 
which he keeps locked up some- 
where among his cocked-hats and 
white gloves. I can assure you he 
has not even allowed me to see 
the trigger since I have been on 
board. But 250-ton  swivellers 
do cost money, and the John Bright 
must steam away, and play .its part 
in other quarters of the globe. 
What do you intend to do when 
he shall have taken his pocket- 
pistol away ?” 

I thought for a little what 
answer it would best become me 
to give to this question, butt 
paused only for a moment or two. 
“TI shall proceed at once to cary 
out the Fixed Period.” I felt that 
my honour demanded that to such 
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a question I should make no other 
reply. 
“And that in opposition to the 
wishes, as I understand, of a large 
proportion of your fellow-citizens!” 

“The wishes of our fellow-citizens 
have been declared by repeated ma- 
jorities in the Assembly.’ 

“You have only one House in 
your Constitution,” said Sir Ferdi- 
nando. 

“One House I hold to be quite 
sufficient.” : 

I was proceeding to explain the 
theory on which the Britannulan 
Constitution had been formed, when 
Sir Ferdinando interrupted me. “At 
any rate, you will admit that a 
second Chamber is not there to 
guard against the sudden action of 
the first. But we need not discuss 
all this now. It is your purpose 
to carry out your Fixed Period as 
soon as the John Bright shall have 
departed ?” 

“ Certainly.” 


“And you are, I am aware, suf- | 


ficiently popular with the people 
here to enable you to do so?” 

“TI think I am,” I said, with a 
modest acquiescence in an asser- 
tion which I felt to be so much to 
my credit. But I blushed for its 
untruth, 

“Then,” said Sir Ferdinando, 
“there is nothing for it but that 
he must take you with him.” 

There came upon me a sudden 
shock when I heard these words, 
which exceeded anything which I 
had yet felt. Me, the president of 
a foreign nation, the first officer of 
a people with whom Great Britain 
was at peace,—the captain of one 
of her gunboats must carry me off, 
hurry me away a prisoner, whither 
I knew not, and leave the country 
ungoverned, with no president as 
yet elected to supply my place! 
And I, looking at the matter from 
my own point of view, was a hus- 
band, the head of a family, a man 


largely concerned in business,—I 
was to be carried away in bondage 
—I, who had done no wrong, had 
disobeyed no law, who had indeed 
been conspicuous for my adherence 
to my duties! No opposition ever 
shown to Columbus and Galileo had 
come near to this in audacity and 
oppression, I, the president of a 
free republic, the elected of all its 
people, the chosen depository of its 
official life—I was to be kidnapped 
and carried off in a ship of war, be- 
cause, forsooth, I was deemed too 
popular to rule the country! And 
this was told to me in my own 
room in the executive chambers, 
in the very sanctum of public life, 
by a stout florid gentleman in a 
black coat, of whom I hitherto knew 
nothing except that his name was 
Brown ! 

“ Sir,” I said, after a pause, and 
turning to Captain Battleax and 
addressing him, “I cannot believe 
that you, as an officer in the Brit- 
ish navy, will commit any act of 
tyranny so oppressive, and of in- 
justice so gross, as that which this 
gentleman has named.” 

“You hear what Sir Ferdinando 
Brown has said,” replied Captain 
Battleax. 

“I do not know the gentle- 
man,—except as having been in- 
troduced to him at your hospita- 
ble table. Sir Ferdinando Brown 
is to me—simply Sir Ferdinando 
Brown.” 

“Sir Ferdinando has lately been 
our British Governor in Ashantee, 
where he has, as I may truly say, 
‘bought golden opinions from all 
sorts of people.’ He has now been 
sent here on this delicate mission, 
and to no one could it be intrusted 
by whom it would be performed 
with more scrupulous honour.” 
This was simply the opinion of 
Captain Battleax, and expressed in 
the presence of the gentleman him- 
self whom he so landed. 
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“But what is the delicate mis- 
sion?” I asked. 

Then Sir Ferdinando told his 
whole story, which I think should 
have been declared before I had 
been asked to sit down to dinner 
with him in company with the cap- 
tain on board the ship. I was to be 
taken away and carried to England 
or elsewhere,—or drowned upon 
the voyage, it mattered not which. 
That was the first step to be taken 
towards carrying out the tyrannical, 
illegal, and altogether injurious in- 
tention of the British Government. 
Then the republic of Britannula 
was to be declared as non-existent, 
and the British flag was to be ex- 
alted, and a British governor in- 
stalled in the executive chambers ! 
That governor was to be Sir Ferdi- 
nando Brown. 

I was host in a maze of wonder- 
ment as I attempted to look at the 
proceeding all round. Now, at the 
close of the twentieth century, could 
oppression be carried to such a 
height as this? “Gentlemen,” I 
said, ‘“syou are powerful. That 
little instrument which you have 
hidden in your cabin makes you 
the master of us all. It has been 
prepared by the ingenuity of men, 
able to dominate matter though 
altogether powerless over mind. On 
myself, I need hardly say that it 
would be inoperative. Though you 
should reduce me to atoms, from 
them would spring those opinions 
which would serve altogether to 
silence your artillery. But the 
dread of it is to the generality 
much more powerful than the fact 
of its possession.” 

“You may be quite sure it’s 
there,” said Captain Battleax, “and 
that I can so use it as to half ob- 
literate your town within two min- 
utes of my return on board.” 

“You propose to kidnap me,” 
I said. “What would become of 
your gun were I to kidnap you?” 
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“Lieutenant Crosstrees has sealed 
orders, and is practically acquainted 
with the mechanism of the gun, 
Lieutenant Crosstrees is a very gal- 
lant officer. One of us always re- 
mains on board while the other is 
on shore. He would think nothing 
of blowing me up, so long as he 
obeyed orders.” 

“T was going on to observe,” J 
continued, “that though this power 
is in your hands, and in that of 
your country, the exercise of it be- 
trays not only tyranny of disposi- 
tion, but poorness and meanness of 
spirit.” I here bowed first to the 
one gentleman, and then to the 
other. “It is simply a contest be- 
tween brute strength and mental 
re: oe 
“If you will look at the contests 
throughout the world,” said Sir 
Ferdinando, “you will generally 
find that the highest respect is 
paid to the greatest battalions.” 

“ What world-wide iniquity such 
a speech as that discloses !” said I, 
still turning myself to the captain; 
for though I would have crushed 
them both by my words had it been 
possible, my dislike centred itself 
on Sir Ferdinando. He was a man 
who looked as though everything 
were to yield to his meagre phil- 
osophy; and it seemed to me as 
though he enjoyed the exercise of 
the tyranny which chance had put 
into his power. 

“You will allow me to suggest,” 
said he, “that that is a matter of 
opinion, In the meantime, my 
friend Captain Battleax has below 
a guard of fifty marines, who will 
pay you the respect of escorting you 
on board with two of the ship’s 
cutters. Everything that can’ be 
there done for your accommodation 
and comfort,—every luxury which 
can be provided to solace the presi- 
dent of this late republic,—shall 
be afforded. But, Mr. Neverbend, 
it is necessary that you should go 
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to England; and allow me to assure 
ou, that your departure can neither 
be prevented nor delayed by uncivil 
words spoken to the future gover- 
nor of this prosperous colony.” 
“My words are, at any rate, less 
ancivil than Captain Battleax’s 
marines; and they have, I submit, 
been made necessary by the conduct 
of your country in this matter. 
Were I to comply with your orders 
without expressing my own opinion, 
I should seem to have done so 
willingly hereafter. I say that the 
English Government is a tyrant, 
and that you are the instruments of 
its tyranny. Now you can proceed 
to do your work.” 
“That having all been pleasantly 
settled,” said Sir Ferdinando, with 


‘asmile, “I will ask you to read the 


document by which this duty has 
been placed in my hands.” He 
then took out of his pocket a letter 
addressed to him by the Duke of 
Hatfield, as Minister for the Crown 


Colonies, and gave it to me to read. , 


The letter ran as follows :— 


‘* COLONIAL OFFICE, CROWN 

Co.ontgs, 15th May, 1980. 

“ Str,—I have it in command to 
inform your Excellency that you 
have been appointed Governor of 
the Crown colony which is called 
Britannula. The peculiar circum- 
stances of the colony are within 
your Excellency’s knowledge. Some 
years since, after the separation of 
New Zealand, the inhabitants of 
Britannula requested to be allowed 
to manage their own affairs, and 
H.M. Minister of the day thought 
it expedient to grant their request. 
The country has since undoubtedly 
prospered, and in a material point 
of view has given us no grounds 
for regret. But in their selection 
of a Constitution, the Britannulists 
have unfortunately allowed them- 
selves but one deliberative assem- 
bly, and hence have sprung their 


present difficulties. It must be, 
that in such circumstances crude 
councils should be passed as laws 
without the safeguard coming from 
further discussion and thought. At 
the present moment a law has been 
passed which, if carried into action, 
would become abhorrent to man- 
kind at large. It is contemplated 
to destroy all those who shall have 
reached a certain fixed age. The 
arguments put forward to justify 
so strange a measure I need not 
here explain at length. It is 
founded on the acknowledged weak- 
ness of those who survive that pe- 
riod of life at which men cease 
to work. This terrible doctrine 
has been adopted at the advice of 
an eloguent citizen of the republic, 
who is at present its president, and 
whose general popularity seems to 
be so great, that, in compliance with 
his views, even this measure will 
be carried out unless Great Britain 
shall interfere. 

“You are desired to proceed at 
once to Britannula, to reannex the 
island, and to assume the duties of 
the governor of a Crowfi colony. 
It is understood that a year of pro- 
bation is to be allowed to those 
victims who have agreed to their 
own immolation. You will there- 
fore arrive there in ample time to 
prevent the first bloodshed. But 
it is surmised that you will find 
difficulties in the way of your en- 
tering at once upon your govern- 
ment. So great is the popularity 
of their president, Mr. Neverbend, 
that, if he be left on the island, your 
Excellency will find a dangerous 
rival. It is therefore desired that 
you should endeavour to obtain in- 
formation as to his intentions; and 
that, if the Fixed Period be not 
abandoned altogether, with a clear 
conviction as to its cruelty on the 
part of the inhabitants generally, 
you should cause him to be carried 
away and brought to England. 
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“To enable you to effect this, 
Captain Battleax, of H.M. gunboat 
the John Bright, has been in- 
structed to carry you out. The 
John Bright is armed with a 
weapon of great power, against 
which it is impossible that the 
a of Britannula should prevail. 

ou will carry out with you 100 
men of the North-north-west Bir- 
mingham regiment, which will 
robably suffice for your own secur- 
ity, as it is thought that if Mr. 

everbend be withdrawn, the people 
will revert easily to their old habits 
of obedience. 

“In regard to Mr. Neverbend 
himself, it is the especial wish of 
H.M. Government that he shall be 
treated with all respect, and that 
those honours shall be paid to him 
which are due to the president of 
a friendly republic. It is to be 


expected that he should not allow 


himself to make an enforced visit 
to England without some oppo- 
sition; but it is considered in the 
interests of humanity to be so 
essential that this scheme of the 
Fixed Period shal] not be carried 
out, that H.M. Government consid- 
er that his absence from Britannula 
shall be for a time insured. You 
will therefore insure it; but will 
take care that, as far as lies in your 
Excellency’s power, he be treated 
with all that respect and hospitality 
which would be due to him were 
he still the president of an allied 
republic. 

“Captain Battleax, of the John 
Bright, will have received a letter 
to the same effect from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and you 
will find him ready to co-operate 
with your Excellency in every re- 
spect.—I have the honour to be, 
sir, your Excellency’s most obedient 
servant, Harrie.p.” 


This I read with great attention, 
while they sat silent. “I under- 
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stand it; and that is all, I suppose, 
that I need say upon the subject, 
When do yon intend that the John 
Bright shall start ?” 

“We have already lighted our 
fires, and our sailors are weighi 
the anchors. Will twelve o’cloc 
suit you?” 

“ To-day !” I shouted. 

“T rather think we must move 
to-day,” said the captain. 

“If so, you must be content to 
take my dead body. It is now 
nearly eleven.” 

“ Half-past ten,” said the captain, 
looking at his watch. 

“And I have no one ready to 
whom I can give up the archives of 
the Government.” 

“T shall be happy to take charge 
of them,” said Sir Ferdinando. 

“No doubt,—knowing nothing 
of the forms of our government, 
or——”’ 

“They, of course, must all be 
altered.” 

“ Or of the habits of our people. 
It is quite impossible. I, too, have 
the complicated affairs of my entire 
life to arrange, and my wife and 
son to leave ;—though I would not 
for a moment be supposed to put 
these private matters forward wher 
the public service is concerned. 
But the time you name is so un- 
reasonable as to create a feeling of 
horror at your tyranny.” 

“A feeling of horror would be 
created on the other side of the 
water,” said Sir Ferdinando, “at 
the idea of what you may do if you 
escape us. I should not consider 
my head to be safe on my own 
shoulders were it to come to pass 
that while I am on the Island an 
old man were executed in compli- 
ance with your system.” 

Alas! I could not but feel how 
little he knew of the sentiment 
which prevailed in Britannula; how 
false was his idea of my power; 
and how potent was that love of 
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life which had been evinced in the 
city when the hour for deposition 
had become nigh, All this I could 
hardly explain to him, as I should 
thus be giving to him the strongest 
evidence against my own philoso- 
hy. And yet it was necessary 
that I should say something to 
make him understand that this 
sudden deportation was not neces- 
sary. And then during that mo- 
ment there came to me suddenl 
an idea that it might be well 
that I should take this journey 
to England, and there begin again 
my career,—as Columbus, after 
various obstructions, had recom- 
menced his,—and that I should 
endeavour to carry with me the 
people of Great Britain, as I had 
already carried the more quickly in- 
telligent inhabitants of Britannula. 
And in order that I may do so, I 
have now prepared these pages, 
writing them on board H.M. gun- 
boat, the John Bright. 

“Your power is sufficient,” I 
said. 

“We are not sure of that,” said 
Sir Ferdinando. “ It is always well 
to be on the safe side.” 

“Are you so afraid of what a 
single old man can do,—you with 
your 250-ton swivellers, and your 
guard of marines, and your North- 
north-west Birmingham soldiery ?” 
~“That depends on who and 
what the old man may be.” This 
was the first complimentary speech 
which Sir Ferdinando had made, 
and I must confess that it was 
efficacious. I did not after that 
feel so strong a dislike to the man 
as I had done before. “ We do 
not wish to make ourselves dis- 
agreeable to you, Mr. Neverbend.” 
I shrugged my shoulders. “ Un- 
necessarily disagreeable, I should 
have said. You are a man of your 
word.” Here I bowed to him. 
“If you will give us your promise 
to meet Captain Battleax here at 
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this time to-morrow, we will stretch 
a point and delay the departure of 
the John Bright for twenty-four 
hours.” To this again I objected 
violently ; and at last, as an extreme 
favour, two entire days were allowed 
for my departure. 

The craft of men versed in the 
affairs of the old Eastern world is no- 
torious. I afterwards learned that 
the stokers on board the ship were 
only pretending to get up their fires, 
and the sailors pretending to weigh 
their anchors, in order that their 
operations might be visible, and 
that I might suppose that I had 
received a great favour from my 
enemies’ hands. And this plan was 
adopted, too, in order to extract from 
me a promise that I would depart. 
in peace. At any rate, I did make 
the promise, and gave these two 
gentlemen my word that I would 
be present there in my own room 
in the executive chambers at the 
same hour on the day but one fol- 


_ lowing. 


“ And now,” said Sir Ferdinando, 
“that this matter is settled between 
us, allow me most cordially to shake 
you by the hand, and to express my 
great admiration for your character. 

cannot say that I agree with you 
in theory as to the Fixed. Period, 
—my wife and children could not, I 
am sure, endure to see me led away 
when a certain day should come,— 
but I can understand that much 
may be said on the point, and I 
admire greatly the eloquence and 
energy which hae have devoted to 
the matter. shall be happy to 
meet you here at any hour to-mor- 
row, and to receive the Britannulap 
archives from your hands. You, 
Mr. Neverbend, will always be 
regarded as the father of your 
country— 


* Roma patrem patrie Ciceronem libera. 
dixit.’ ” 


With this the two gentlemen left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER X.—-THE TOWN-HALL, 


When I went home and told 
them what was to be done, they 
were of course surprised, but ap- 
arently not very unhappy. Mrs. 

everbend suggested that she 
should accompany me, so as to look 
after my linen and other personal 
comforts. But I told her, whether 
truly or not I hardly then knew, 
that there would be no room for 
her on board a ship of war such as 
the John Bright. Since I have 
lived on board her, I have become 
aware that they would willingly 
have accommodated, at my request, 
a very much larger family than my 
own. Mrs. Neverbend at once 
went to work to provide for my 
enforced absence, and in the course 
of the day Eva Crasweller came in 
to help her. Eva’s manner to my- 
self had become perfectly altered 
since the previous morning. No- 
thing could be more affectionate, 
more gracious, or more winning, 
than she was now; and I envied 
Jack the short moments of (éte- 
&-téte retreat which seemed from 
time to time to be necessary for 
carrying out the arrangements of 
the day. 

I may as well state here, that 
from this time Abraham Grundle 
showed himself to be a declared 
enemy, and that the partnership 
was dissolved between Crasweller 
and himself. He at once brought 
an action against my old friend for 
the recovery of that proportion of 
his property to which he was held 
to be entitled under our marriage 
laws. This Mr. Crasweller immedi- 
ately offered to pay him; but some 
of our more respectable lawyers 
interfered, and persuaded him not 
to make the sacrifice. There then 
came on a long action, with an ap- 
peal,—all which was given against 
Grundle, and nearly ruined, the 


Grundles. It seemed to me, as far 
as I could go into the matter, that 
Grundle had all the law on his side, 
But there arose certain quibbles and 
questions, all of which Jack had. at 
his fingers’-ends, by the strength of 
which the unfortunate young man 
was trounced. As I learned by the 
letters which Eva wrote to me, 
Crasweller was all through most 
anxious to pay him; but the lawyers 
would not have it so, and therefore 
so much of the property of Little 
Christchurch was saved for the ulti- 
mate benefit of that happy fellow 
Jack Neverbend. 

On the afternoon of the one day 
which, as a matter of grace, had 
been allowed to me, Sir Ferdinan- 
do declared his intention of maki 
a speech to the people of Gladston- 
opolis, ‘“ He was desirous,” he 
said, “of explaining to the com- 
munity at large the objects of H.M. 
Government in sending him to 
Britannula, and in requesting the 
inhabitants to revert to their old 
form of government.” “ Request 
indeed,” I said to Crasweller, throw- 
ing all possible scorn into the 
tone of my voice,—“ request! with 
the North-north-west Birming- 
ham regiment, and his 250-ton 
steam-swiveller in the harbour! 
That Ferdinando Brown knows 
how to conceal his claws beneath 
a velvet glove. We are to be 
slaves,—slaves because England so 
wills it. We are robbed. of our 
constitution, our freedom of action 
is taken from us, and we are re 
duced. to the lamentable condition 
of a British Crown colony! And 
all this is to be done because we 
had striven to rise above the pre 
judices of the day.” Crasweller 
smiled, and said not a word to op- 
pose me, and accepted all my indig- 
nation with assent; but he certain- 
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ly did not show any enthusiasm. 
A happier old gentleman, or one 
more active for his years, I had 
never known. It was but yester- 
day that I had seen him so abso- 
lutely cowed as to be hardly able 
to speak a word. And all this 
change had occurred simply because 
he was to be allowed to die out in 
the open world, instead of enjoying 
the honour of having been the first 
to depart in conformity with the 
new theory. He and I, however, 
spent thus one day longer in sweet 
friendship; and I do not doubt 
but that, when I return to Britan- 
nula, I shall find him living in 
great comfort at Little Christ- 
church. 

At three o’clock we all went into 
our great town-hall to hear what 
Sir Ferdinando had to say to us. 
The chamber is a very spacious one, 
fitted up with a large organ, and 
all the arrangements necessary for 
a music-hall; but I had never seen 
a greater crowd than was collected 
there on this occasion. There was 
not a vacant corner to be found; 
and I heard that very many of the 
inhabitants went away greatly dis- 
pleased in that they could not be 
accommodated. Sir Ferdinando had 
been very particular in asking the 
attendance of Captain Battleax, and 
as many of the ship’s officers as 


‘ could be spared. This, I was told, 


he did in order that something of the 
éclat of his oration might be taken 
back to England. Sir Ferdinando 
was a man who thought much of 
his own eloquence,—and much also 
of the advantage which he might 
reap from it in the opinion of his 
fellow-countrymen generally. I 
found that a place of honour had 
been reserved for me too at his 
right hand, and also one for my 
wife at his left. I must confess 
that in these last moments of my 
sojourn among the people over 
whom I had ruled, I was treated 


with the most distinguished court- 
esy., But, as I continued to say to 
myself, I was to be banished in a 
few hours as one whose intended 
eruelties were too abominable to 
allow of my remaining in my own 
country. On the first seat behind 
the chair sat Captain Battleax, with 
four or five of his officers behind 
him. ‘So you have left Lieutenant 
Crosstrees in charge of your little 
toy,” I whispered to Captain Bat- 
tleax. 

“ With a glass,” he replied, “ by 
which he will be able to see whether 
you leave the building. In that 
case, he will blow us all into 
atoms.” 

Then Sir Ferdinando rose to 
his legs, and began his speech. I 
had never before heard a specimen 
of that special oratory to which 
the epithet flowery may be most 
ae erie | applied. It has all 
the finished polish of England, 
joined to the fervid imagination 
of Ireland. It streams on without 
a pause, and without any necessary 
end but that which the convenience 
of time may dictate. It comes 
without the slightest effort, and it 
goes without producing any great 
effect. It is sweet at the moment. It 
— many, and can offend none. 

ut it is hardly afterwards much 
remembered, and is efficacious onl 
in smoothing somewhat the rou h 
ways of this harsh world. But I 
have observed that in what I have 
read of British debates, those who 
have been eloquent after this fash- 
ion are generally firm to some pur- 
pose of self-interest. Sir Ferdinando 
had on this occasion dressed him- 
self with minute care; and though 
he had for the hour before been 
very sedulous in manipulating cer-' 
tain notes, he now was careful to 
show not a scrap of paper; and I 
must do him the justice to declare 
that he spun out the words from 
the reel of his memory as though 
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they all came spontaneous and pat 
to his tongue. 
' “ Mr. Neverbend,” he said, “ladies 
and gentlemen,—I have to-day for 
the first time the great pleasure of 
addressing an intelligent concourse 
of citizens in Britannula, I trust 
that before my acquaintance with 
this prosperous community may be 
brought to an end, I may have 
many another opportunity afforded 
me of addressing you. It has been 
my lot in life to serve my sovereign 
in various parts of the world, and 
humbly to represent the throne of 
England in every quarter of the 
globe. But by the admitted tes- 
timony of all people,—my fellow- 
countrymen at home in England, 
and those who are equally my 
fellow-countrymen in the colonies 
to which I have been sent,—it is 
acknowledged that in prosperity, 
intelligence, and civilisation, you 
are excelled by no English-speaking 
section of the world. And if by 
none who speak English, who shall 
then aspire to excel you? Such, 
as I have learned, has been the 
common verdict given; and as I 
look round this vast room, on a 
spot which fifty years ago the mar- 
supial ‘races had under their own 
dominion, and see the feminine 
beauty and manly grace which 
t me on every side, I can well 
elieve that some peculiarly kind 
freak of nature has been at work, 
and has tended to produce a people 
as strong as it is beautiful, and 
as clever in its wit as it is grace- 
ful in its actions.” Here the speak- 
er paused, and the audience all 
clapped their hands and stamped 
their feet, which seemed to me to 
be a very improper mode of testi- 
fying their assent to their own 
praises. But Sir Ferdinando took 
it all in good part, and went on 
with his speech. 
“TI have been sent here, ladies 
and gentlemen, on a peculiar mis- 


sion,—on a duty as to which, 
though I am desirous of explaini 

it to all of you in every detail, 
feel a difficulty of saying a single 
word.” “Fixed Period,” was shout- 
ed from one of the balconies in 4 
voice which I recognised as that of 
Mr. Tallowax. “My friend in the 
gallery,” continued Sir Ferdinando, 
“reminds me of the very word for 
which I should in vain have cnd- 
gelled my brain. The Fixed Period 
is the subject on which I am called 
upon to say to you a few words; 
—the Fixed Period, and the man 
who has, I believe, been among you 
the chief author of that system of 
living,—and if I may be permitted 
to say so, of dying also.” Here 
the orator allowed his voice to fade 
away in a melancholy cadence, 
while he turned his face towards 
me, and with a gentle motion laid 
his right hand upon my shoulder. 
“Oh, my friends, it is, to say the 
least of it, a startling project.” 
“Uncommon, if it was your turn 
next,” said Tallowax in the gallery. 
“Yes, indeed,” continued Sir Fer 
dinando, “if it were my turn next! 
I must own, that though I should 
consider myself to be affronted if I 
were told that I were faint-hearted, 
—though I should know myself 
to be maligned if it were said of 
me that I have a coward’s fear of 


death,—=still I should feel far from ° 


comfortable if that age came upon 
me which this system has defined, 
and were I to live in a country in 
which it has prevailed. Though I 
trust that I may be able to meet 
death like a brave man when it 
may come, still I should wish that 
it might come by God’s hand, and 
not by the wisdom of a man. 

“T have nothing to say against 


the wisdom of that man,” com 
tinued he, turning to me again. 
know all the arguments with which: 
he has fortified himself. They 
have travelled even as far as my 
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ears; but I venture to use the ex- 

ience which I have gathered in 
many countries, and to tell him 
that in accordance with God’s 
purposes the world is not as yet 
ripe for his wisdom.” I could not 
help thinking as he spoke thus, 
that he was not perhaps acquainted 


- with all the arguments on which 


my system of the Fixed Period was 
founded; and that if he would do 
me the honour to listen to a few 
words which I proposed to speak 
to the people of Britannula before 
I left them, he would have clearer 
ideas about it than had ever yet 
entered into his mind. “ Oh, my 
friends,” said he, rising to the 
altitudes of his eloquence, “ it is 
fitting for us that we should leave 
these things in the hands of the 
Almighty. It is fitting for us, at 
any rate, that we should do so till 
we have been brought by Him to a 
state of god-like knowledge infin- 
itely superior to that which we at 
present possess.” Here I could 
perceive that Sir Ferdinando was 
revelling in the sounds of his own 
words, and that he had prepared 
and learnt by heart the tones of 
his voice, and even the motion of 
his hands. “ We all know that it 
is not allowed to us to rush into 
His presence by any deed of our 
own. You all remember what the 


poet says,— 


‘Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter ! ’ 


Is not this self-slaughter, this theory 
in accordance with which a man 
shall devote himself to death at 
acertain period? And if a man 
may not slay himself, how shall he 
then, in the exercise of his poor 
human wit, devote a fellow-creature 


to certain death?” “And he as 
well as ever he was in his life,” 
said Tallowax in the gallery. 

“My friend does well to remind 
me. Though Mr. Neverbend has 


named a Fixed Period for human 
life, and has perhaps chosen that 
at which its energies may usually 
be found to diminish, who can say 
that he has even approached the 
certainty of that death which the 
Lord sends upon us all at His own 
period. The poor fellow to whom 
nature has been unkind, departs 
from us decrepit and worn-out at 
forty ; whereas another at seventy 
is still hale and strong in perform- 
ing the daily work of his life.” 

“Tam strong enough to do 
a’most anything for myself, and I 
was to be the next to go,—the very 
next.” This in a treble voice came 
from that poor fellow Barnes, who 
had suffered nearly the pangs of 
death itself from the Fixed Period. 
‘ “Yes, indeed; in answer to such 
an appeal as that, who shall venture 
to say that the Fixed Period shall 
be carried out with all its startling 
audacity? The tenacity of pu 
which distinguishes our friend here 
is known to us all. The fame of 
his character in that respect had | 
reached my ears even among the 
thick-lipped inhabitants of Central 
Africa.” I own I did wonder 
whether this could betrue, “‘ Jus- 
tum et tenacem propositi virum !’ 
Nothing can turn him from his pur- 
pose, or induce him to change his 
inflexible will. You know him, 
and I know him, and he is_ well 
known throughout England. Per- 
suasion can never touch him; fear 
has no power over him. He, as one 
unit, is strong against a million. 
He is invincible, imperturbable, and 
ever self-assured.” 

I, as I sat there listening to 
this character of myself, heroic 
somewhat, but utterly unlike the 

rson for whom it was intended, 
elt that England knew very little 
about me, and cared less; and I 
could not but be angry that my 
name should be used in this way 
to adorn the sentences of Sir Fer- 
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dinando’s speech. Here in Glad- 
stonopolis 1 was well known,—and 
well known to be neither impertur- 
bable nor self-assured. But all the 
people seemed to accept what he 
said, and I could not very well in- 
terrupt him. He had his oppor- 
tunity now, and I perhaps might 
have mine by-and-by. 

“My friends,” continued Sir 
Ferdinando, “at home in England, 
where, though we are powerful by 
reason of our wealth and num- 
bers——” “Just so,” said I. 
“* Where we are powerful, I repeat, 
by reason of our wealth and num- 
bers, though perhaps less advanced 
than you are in the philosophical 
arrangements of life, it has seemed 
to us to be impossible that the 
theory should be allowed to be 
carried to its legitimate end. The 
whole country would be horrified 
were one life sacrificed to this 
“We knew that,—we 
said the voice of 
Tallowax. “ And yet your Assem- 
bly had gone so far as to give 
to the system all the stability of 
law. Had not the John Bright 
steamed into your harbour yester- 
day, one of your most valued citi- 
zens would have been already— 
deposited.” When he had so 
spoken, he turned round to Mr. 
Crasweller, who was sitting on my 
right hand, and bowed to him. 
Crasweller looked straight before 
him, and took no notice of Sir 
Ferdinando. He was at the pres- 
ent moment rather on my side of 
the question, and having had his 
freedom secured to him, did not 
care for Sir Ferdinando. 

“But that has been prevented, 
thanks to the extraordinary rapid- 
ity with which my excellent friend 
Captain Battleax has made his 
way across the ocean. And I must 
say that every one of these excel- 
lent fellows, his officers, has done 
his best to place H.M. ship the 


theory.” 
knew that,” 
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John Bright in her commandi 
position with the least possible 
delay.” Here he turned round and 
bowed to the officers, and by keen 
eyes might have been observed to 
bow through the windows also to the 
vessel, which lay a mile off in the 
harbour. “There will not, at any 
rate for the present, be any Fixed 
Period for human life in Britan- 
nula. That dream has been dream- 
ed,—at any rate for the present, 
Whether in future ages such a 
philosophy may prevail, who shall 
say? At present we must all await 
our death from the hands of the 
Almighty. ‘Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.’ 

“And now, gentlemen, I have 
to request your attention for a 
few moments to another matter, 
and one which is very different 
from this which we have discussed. 
I am to say a few words of the past 
and the present,—of your past con- 
stitution, and of that which it is 
my purpose to inaugurate.” Here 
there arose a murmur through the 
room very audible, and threatening 
by its sounds to disturb the orator. 
“T will ask your favour for a few 
minutes; and when you shall have 
heard me to day, I will in my turn 
hear you to-morrow. Great Britain 
at your request surrendered to you 
the power of self-government. To 
so small an English-speaking com- 
munity has this never before been 
granted. And I am bound to say 
that you have in many respects 
shown yourselves fit for the respon- 
sibility imposed upon you. You 
have been intelligent, industrious, 
and prudent, Ignorance has been 
expelled from your shores, and 
poverty has been forced to hide her 
diminished head.” Here the orator 
paused to receive that applause 
which he conceived to be richly 
his due; but the occupants of the 
benches before him sat sternly 
silent. There were many there who 
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had been glad to see a ship of war 
come in to stop the Fixed Period, 
but hardly one who was pleased to 
lose his own independence. “ But 
thongh that is so,” said Sir Ferdi- 
nando, a little nettled at the want 
of admiration with which his words 
had been received, “H.M. Gov- 
ernment is under the necessity of 
putting an end to the constitution 
under which the Fixed Period can 
be allowed to prevail. While you 
have made laws for yourselves, any 
laws so made must have all the 
force of law.” “That’s not so 
certain,” said a voice from a dis- 
tance, which I shrewdly suspect 
to have been that of my hopeful 
son, Jack Neverbend. “As Great 
Britain cannot and will not permit 
the Fixed Period to be carried out 
among any English-speaking race 
of people » 

“ How about the United States?” 
said a voice, 

“The United States have made 
no such attempt; but I will pro- 
ceed. It has therefore sent me out 
to assume the reins, and to under- 
take the power, and to bear the 
responsibility of being your gov- 
ernor during a short term of years. 
Who shall say what the future 
may disclose? For the present 
Ishall rule here. But I shall rule 
by the aid of your laws.” 

“Not the Fixed Period law,” 
said Exors, who was seated on the 
floor of the chamber immediately 
under the orator. 

“No; that law will be specially 
wiped out from your statute-book. 
In other respects, your laws and 
those of Great Britain are nearly 
the same, There may be divergen- 
cies, as in reference to the non- 
infliction of capital punishment. 
In such matters I shall endeavour 
to follow your wishes, and so to 
govern you that you may still feel 
that you are living under the rule 
of a president of your own selec- 
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tion.” HereI cannot but think that 
Sir Ferdinando was a little rash. 
He did not quite know the extent 
of my popularity, nor had he gauged 
the dislike which he himself would 
certainly encounter. He had heard 
a few voices in the hall, which, 
under fear of death, had expressed 
their dislike to the Fixed Period; 
but he had no idea of the love 
which the people felt for their own 
independence, or,—lI believe I may 
say,—for their own president. There 
arose in the hall a certain amount 
of clamour, in the midst of which 
Sir Ferdinando sat down. 

Then there was a shuffling of 
feet as of acrowd going away. Sir 
Ferdinando having sat down, got 
up again and shook me warmly by 
the hand, I returned his greeting 
with my pleasantest smile; and 
then, while the people were mov- 
ing, I spoke to them two or three 
words. I told them that I should 
start to-morrow at noon for Eng- 
land, under a promise made by me 
to their new governor, and that I 
geen to explain to them, before 

went, under what circumstances 
I had given that promise, and what 
it was that I intended to do when 
I should reach England. Would 
they meet me there, in that hall, 
at eight o’clock that evening, and 
hear the last words which I should 
have to address to them? Then 
the hall was filled with a mighty 
shout, and there arose a great fury 
of exclamation. There was a wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, and a hold- 
ing up of hats, and all those signs 
of enthusiasm which are wont to 
greet the popular man of the hour. 
And in the midst of them, Sir 
Ferdinando Brown stood up upon 
his legs, and continued to bow 
without cessation. 

At eight, the hall was again full 
to overflowing. I had been busy, 
and came down a little late, and 
found a difficulty in making my 
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way to the chair which Sir Ferdin- 
ando had occupied in the morning. 
I had had no time to prepare my 
words, though the thoughts had 
rushed quickly,—too quickly, — 
into my mind. It was as though 
they would tumble out from my own 
mouth in precipitate energy. On 
my right hand sat the governor, as 
I must now call him; and in the 
chair on my left was placed my 
wife. The officers of the gunboat 
were not present, having a 
themselves, no doubt, in banking 
up their fires. 

“ My fellow-citizens,” I said, “a 
sudden end has been brought to 
that self-government of which we 
have been proud, and by which 
Sir Ferdinando has told you that 
‘ignorance has been expelled from 
your shores, and poverty has been 
forced to hide her diminished head.’ 
I trast that, under his experience, 
which he tells us as a governor 
has been very extensive, those evils 
may not now fall upon you. We 
are, however, painfully aware that 
they do prevail wherever the con- 
crete power of Great Britain is 
found to be in full force. A man 
ruling us,—us and many other mil- 
lions of subjects,—from the other 
side of the globe, cannot see our 
wants and watch our progress as 
we can do ourselves. And even 
Sir Ferdinando coming upon us 
with all his experience, can hardly 
be able to ascertain how we may 
be made happy and prosperous. 
He has with him, however, a com- 
pany of a celebrated English regi- 
ment, with its attendant officers, 
who, by their red coats and long 
swords, will no doubt add to the 
cheerfulness of your social gather- 
ings. I hope that you may not 
find that they shall ever interfere 
with you after a rougher fashion. 

* But upon me, my fellow-citizens, 
has fallen the great disgrace of 
having robbed you of your inde- 


pendence.” Here a murmur ran 
through the hall declaring that this 
was not so. “So your new goy- 
ernor has told you, but he has not 
told you the exact truth. With 
whom the doctrine of the Fixed 
Period first originated, I will not 
now inquire. All the responsi- 
bility I will take upon myself, 
though the honour and glory I 
must share with my fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

“Your governor has told yon 
that he is aware of all the argu- 
ments by which the Fixed Period 
is maintained ; but I think that he 
must be mistaken here, as he has 
not ventured to attack one of them. 
He has told us that it is fitting 
that we should leave the question 
of life and death in the hands of 
the Almighty. If so, why is all 
Europe bristling at this moment 
with arms,—prepared, as we must 
suppose, for shortening life,—and 
why is there a hangman attached 
to the throne of Great Britain as 
one of its necessary executive 
officers? Why in the Old Testa- 
ment was Joshua commanded to 
slay mighty kings? And why was 
Pharaoh and his hosts drowned in 
the Red Sea? Because the Al- 
mighty so willed it, our governor 
will say, taking it for granted that 
He willed everything of which a 
record is given in the Old Testa- 
ment. In those battles which have 
ravished the North-west of India 
during the last half-century, did 
the Almighty wish that men should 
perish miserably by ten thousands 
and twenty thousands? Till any of 
us can jearn more than we know 
at present of the will of the Al- 
mighty, I would, if he will allow 
me, nibies our governor to be silent 
on that head. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, it would 
be a long task, and one not to be 
accomplished before your bedtime, 
were I to recount to you, for his 
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advantage, a few of the arguments 
which have been used in favour of 
the Fixed Period,—and it would 
be useless, as x" are all acquainted 
with them. But Sir Ferdirando i is 
evidently not aware that the general 
prolongation of life on an average, 
is one of the effects to be gained, 
and that, though he himself might 
not therefore live the longer if 
doomed to remain here in Britan- 
nula, yet would his descendants 
do so, and would live a life more 
healthy, more useful, and more 
sufficient for human purposes. 

“ As far as I can read the will of 
the Almighty, or rather the progress 
of the ways of human nature, it is 
for man to endeavour to improve 
the conditions of mankind. It 
would be as well to say that we 
would admit no fires into our es- 
tablishments because a life had 
now and again been lost by fire, as 
to use such an argument as that now 
put forward against the Fixed Pe- 
riod. If you will think of the line 
of reasoning used by Sir Ferdinando, 
you will remember that he has, after 
all, only thrown you back upon the 
old prejudices of mankind. If he will 
tell me that he is not as yet prepared 
to discard them, and that I am in 
error in thinking that the world is 
so prepared, I ca perhaps agree 
with him. The John Bright in our 
harbour is the strongest possible 
proof that such prejudices still exist. 
Sir Ferdinando Brown is now your 
governor, a fact which in itself is 
strong evidence. In opposition to 
these witnesses I have nothing to 
say. The ignorance which we are 
told that we had expelled from our 
shores, has come back to us; and 
ne overty is about, I fear, to show 

ead.” Sir Ferdinando here 
al and expostulated. But the 
people hardly heard him, and at my 
request he again sat down. 

“TI do think that I have endeav- 
oured in this matter to advance too 


quickly, and that Sir Ferdinando 
has been sent here as the n 
reprimand for that folly. He has 
required that I shall be banished to 
England; and as his order is backed 
by a double file of red-coats,—an 
instrument which in Britannula we 
do not possess,—I purpose to obey 
him. E shall go to England, and I 
shall there a what. little strength 
remains to me in my endeavour to 
put forward those arguments for 
conquering the prejudices of the 
peop ple which have prevailed here, 

which I am very sure would 
have no effect upon Sir Ferdinando 
Brown. 

“T cannot but think that Sir 
Ferdinando gave himself unneces- 
sary trouble in endeavouring to 
prove to us that the Fixed Period 
is a wicked arrangement, He was 
not ne | to succeed in that at- 
tempt. But he was sure to succeed 
in telling us that he would make 
it impossible by means of the 
double file of armed men by whom 
he is accompanied, and the 250-ton 
steam-swiveller with which, as he 
informed me, he is able to blow us 
all into atoms, unless I would be 
ready to start with Captain Battle- 
ax to-morrow. It is not his relig- 
ion but his strength that has pre- 
vailed. That Great Britain is much 
stronger than Britannula none of us 
can doubt. Till yesterday I did 
doubt whether she would use her 
strength to perpetuate her own 
prejudices and to put down the 
progress made by another people. 

“ But, fellow-citizens, we must 
look the truth in the face. In this 
generation probably, the Fixed Pe- 
riod must be allowed to be in abey- 
ance.” When I had uttered these 
words there came much cheering and 
a loud sound of triumph, which was 
indorsed probably by the postpone- 
ment of the system, which hed its 
terrors; but I was enabled to ac- 
cept these friendly noises as having 
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been awarded to the system itself. 
“ Well, as you all love the Fixed 
Period, it. must be delayed till Sir 
Ferdinando and the English have 
—been converted.” 

“« Never, never!’ shouted Sir Fer- 
dinando; “so godless an idea shall 
never find a harbour in this bosom,” 
and he struck his chest violently. 

“Sir Ferdinando is probably not 
aware to what ideas that bosom may 
some day give a shelter. If he will 
look back thirty years, he will find 
that he had hardly contemplated 
even the weather-watch which he 
now wears constantly in his waist- 
coat-pocket. At the command of 
his sovereign he may still live to 
carry out the Fixed Period some- 
where in the centre of Africa.” 

“ Never !” 

“In what college among the 
negroes he may be deposited, it 
may be too curious to inquire. I, 
my friends, shall leave these shores 


to-morrow ; and you may be sure of 
this, that while the power of labour 
remains to me, I shall never desist 
to work for the purpose that I have 
at heart. I trust that I may yet live 
to return among you, and to render 
you an account of what I have done 
for you and for the cause in Europe,” 
Here I sat down, and was greeted 
by the deafening applause of the 
audience; and I did feel at the 
moment that I had somewhat got 
the better of Sir Ferdinando. 

I have been able to give the 
exact words of these two speeches, 
as they were both taken down by 
the reporting telephone-apparatus, 
which on the occasion was found 
to work with great accuracy. The 
words as they fell from the mouth 
of the speakers were composed by 
machinery, and my speech appeared 
in the London morning newspapers 
within an hour of the time of its 
utterance. 
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BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS. 


“Tue world,” says the author 
of ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ “knows 
nothing of its greatest men.” That 
thoughtful writer meant to say that 
the men who come distinctly to the 
front in the struggles of this life of 
ours, whether literary, political, or 
warlike —the men of whom the 
world knows most—are not really 
the greatest. This paradox is, in 
many cases, undoubtedly true,— 
sufficiently true at least for a poet, 
though scarcely to be maintained as 
a general assertion. The men who 
have in them the largest elements 
of greatness are often, as the poet 
says, those 


“Whose lives are but a fragment, known 
to few.” 


But there is another sense in which 
the world may be said to “know” 


very little indeed of those men 
whom it willingly acknowledges as 


among its greatest.. It sees and 
knows them only from the outside : 
it knows something of their actions, 
their opinions on great questions, 
their public utterances. It recog- 
nises the able statesman, the suc- 
cessful soldier, the eloquent divine, 
the true poetical genius, the master- 
mind in science. Its judgments of 
men from that point of view, though 
by no means infallible, are more 
correct in the main than disap- 
pointed candidates for fame are 
willing to allow. But of these 
men themselves the world knows 
very little, or, like Homer’s comic 
hero Margites, knows a great deal, 
and knows it all wrong. The poet, 
the general, the politician, the ruler, 
are known to us as such; but the 


man, in each case, is known only - 
to a few intimates. If the hero’s 
valet sees in his master no hero, 
but a mere ordinary being with all 
the wants and weaknesses of mor- 
tality, it is possible also that he 
may see in him something which 
the world outside cannot see, not 
heroic, but a simple goodness and 
kindness of heart which is better 
than what we call heroism. There 
is a current phrase which describes 
a man of varied attainments or wide 
sympathies as “many-sided;” but 
in truth most men—and perhaps 
what we call great men especially — 
are many-sided in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense, and the sides they 
present to different beholders, and 
under different circamstances, are 
very unlike indeed. The “four- 
square” man of whom Aristotle 
spoke as his ideal of a perfect 
character—who had all sides alike, 
and who would be found the same 
take him from what point you 
would—is, like all perfect ideals, 
unfortunately rare. 

The recently published corres- 
pondence of two men who were very 
much in the eye of the world in 
their public character, furnishes a 
remarkable illustration of this truth. 
The world thought it knew them 
pretty well, and formed its estimate 
accordingly ; and taken from the side 
which alone was publicly known, 
such estimate may have been in no 
way unjust. The men of whom we 
speak are William Whewell, the 
well-known Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ;* and Connop 
Thirlwall, late Bishop of St. David's. 
It so happens that they were inti- 
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mately connected in their academic 
life—both Fellows of the same great 
college, and associated in its work; 
for Thirlwall, who was the junior 
by only three years, was for some 
time assistant-tutor on Whewell’s 
“side,” as the Cambridge phrase 
is,—.¢., he was one of the tutorial 
staff attached to that division of 
the undergraduates of which Whe- 
well was tutor-in-chief; and they 
were leading members of ‘lic same 
debating society in the carly but 
glorious days of *'. Cambridge 
“Union.” Both were men of ex- 
ceptional ability and high personal 
character. Whewell stood farabove 
any contemporary head of a college 
in either university ; Thirlwall was 
confessedly the ablest prelate on 
the bench. But it is no disrespect 
to the memory of either to say 
that neither of them was popular 
in his high office; that they left 
on the minds of those who were 
brought into official contact with 
them an impression of hardness, 
want of sympathy, and perhaps, in 
the case of the Master of Trinity, 
of arrogance; and that this impres- 
sion was justified in great degree 
by their official acts and words, and 
erhaps still more by their outward 
Latte. Of this fact the editors 
of both these great men’s corres- 
pondence—partial as such editors 
are bound to be—are plainly con- 
scious: they feel that the private 
letters which they have now given 
to the world are more or less a new 
revelation of character. “ To gen- 
eral readers,” says Dr. Whewell’s 
biographer, “these letters will 
probably show a side of the 
character of which they were pre- 
viously unaware;” and so also 
the editors of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
correspondence more than once 
admit that to the outward world 
he was by no means always the 
same man that his few intimates 
knew and loved. 








Of Dr. Whewell’s public life and 
character there is no intention or 
occasion here to speak. He was— 
and looked—a king among men; 
but these letters of his show what 
a very human heart was beating 
under that lion-like exterior. Sar- 
castic epigram and _ unflattering 
anecdote concerning him were cur- 
rent during his reign at Cambridge; 
but’ all the while there were gentle 
and loving words passing to and 
fro, between the high-handed master 
and unpopular vice-chancellor, and 
the simple relatives and connec- 
tions (his father had been a master 
carpenter) whom he loved with an 
unchanging affection. And the 
letters written to his wife’s niece, 
Kate Marshall (afterwards Mrs. 
Summer Gibson), show that, like 
Thirlwall, he found his chief rest and 
refreshment from the grave cares of 
business in communicating his inti- 
mate thoughts to a gentle and re- 
fined woman. So intensely unpop- 
ular was he at one time, that whena 
remark was made as to his splendid 
hospitality on some public occasion 
in the hearing of one of the Fellows 
of his own college, the reply was 
that “he had all the virtues of the 
barbarian.” Yet we find this stern 
and unbending ruler writing the 
kindest letters to his half-educat- 
ed sister, sending her books and 
recommending her what to read 
for her improvement; explaining 
gravely and gently that the historic 
“Lady Margaret” who founded 
the divinity professorship was not 
the modern Mrs. Somerville, who 
was just then creating a sensation ; 
and asking for “her prayers as 
well as her good wishes” on his 
appointment to the mastership of 

rinity and his marriage. During 
the tumult in the senate-house on 
the degree day just before the Uni- 
versity election of 1856, soon after 
the death of his first wife, when he 
added to his general unpopularity 
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by the strong but necessary mea- 
sure of excluding the undergradu- 
ates from the house, he tells his 
niece in one of these letters :— 


‘‘Tears were trickling down my 
face great part of the time ; ro un- 
likely a thing in a vice-chancellor in 
his chair that possibly nobody saw it 
—I hope so. And now, darling, I 
tell it to you that I may not feel so 
very lonely, nor life so very worth- 
less.” 

The pet dog which had belonged 
to his wife was cherished by him 
ever afterwards with a sorrowful 
affection. The poor creature had 
fits, and once he had to stop and 
nurse her while she was follow- 
ing him home over the “ Pieces.” 
uP suppose,” he writes, “ people 
thought it an odd sight to see the 
vice-chancellor sitting on the grass 
coaxing and nursing a crazy dog, 
for they gathered round in a circle 
to look.” 

But it is of the private letters of 
Bishop Thirlwall that we have now 
particularly to speak. Of these 
there have been two volumes lately 
published,—a welcome gf genes 
to those “ Remains” in the shape 
of sermons, episcopal charges, and 
literary articles, which appeared 
some years ago. Each volume has 
a distinct interest of its own: and 
in point of fact, though published 
simultaneously, each is complete in 
itself, and has its independent edi- 
tor and preface. One collection, 
and to us much the more interest- 
ing, has been for some time in 
print, though its publication has 

een delayed from the wish that 
both volumes should make their ap- 
pearance together. It is edited by 
the late Dean Stanley, with a brief 
preface from his pen, and consists 
of letters addressed by the Bishop 
to a single correspondent, a oung 
lady hlvenien to an old Wels 


family with which he had con- 


tracted an intimate friendship, 
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dated at intervals during the last 
ten years of his life. The let- 
ters contained in the other vol- 
ume, edited by Dean Perowne and 
Mr. Stokes, are described as “ liter- 
ary and theological,” and were ad- 
dressed to various correspondents 
at successive periods of his life, 
beginning from the time when he 
was a boy of thirteen at Charter- 
house. Mr. Stokes has embedded 
these letters in a running wees 
ical memoir, tracing Thirlwall’s 
career briefly, but perhaps as fully 
as could be done from materials 
which he laments as scanty and 
imperfect, from his school-days at 
Charter-house, his undergraduate- 
ship at Cambridge, and his study 
of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, to his 
return to Trinity as resident Fellow 
and assistant-tutor, his appoint- 
ment to the rectory of Kirby-under- 
Dale in Yorkshire, and his nomin- 
ation by Lord Melbourne, at the 
early age of forty-three, and con- 
siderably to his own surprise, to the 
bishopric of St. David's. But the 
most charming memoir, brief as it is, 
and covering only the later years 
of his episcopal life, is that which 
Dean Perowne inserts in his pre- 
face as the reminiscences of “one 
who knew him intimately,” whom 
we may venture here to identify 
with the lady - correspondent to 
whom the letters in the companion 
volume are addressed. To the pic- 
ture there furnished of the great 
bishop’s later years, when time had 
no doubt toned down some asper- 
ities, and developed, as it inevit- 
ably does in all great and good 
natures, larger sympathies and 
more indulgent judgments, we shall 
have occasion to refer hereafter. 
At present we must say something 
generally of this correspondence 
itself. Dean Stanley, in the brief 
preface with which he introduces 
the Bishop’s letters to his young 
friend, speaks of the impression 
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produced by them on his own 
mind, which will be confirmed by 
all who read them. 


‘* They supply a side of the Bishop’s 
character which was not sufficiently 
appreciated in his lifetime, and which 
the correspondence with his own con- 
temporaries does not adequately repre- 
sent. They disclose the kindly, genial 
heart which lay beneath that massive 
intellect ; they show the tender regard 
for the sufferings of those with whom 
he was brought into contact by the 
circumstances of ordinary life; they 
exhibit the playful affection for the 
tame creatures which formed almost 
part of his household; they are full of 
the keen appreciation which he felt for 
all the varying beauty of the natural 
seasons; they show the immense 
range of his acquaintance with the 
lighter as well as the graver forms of 
literature; they indicate the enthusi- 
astic delight which he, no less than 
his correspondent, took in the lan- 
age and traditions of the Welsh 
iocese and country which he had 
adopted as his own.” 


Dean Perowne, who knew him 
long and well, speaks to the same 
effect. “Men thought him stern 
and severe because they did not 
penetrate beneath the mask of re- 
serve ; he was in truth the warm- 
est and most sympathising of 
friends.” And he adds the fol- 
lowing testimony from the writer 
of the “reminiscences” already 
mentioned :— 

‘*¢ Although the intellectual side of 
the Bishop’s character was generally 
admitted, and, in the main, justice 
has been done to the memory of his 
great acquirements and the singular 
strength and fairness of his judicial 
mind, there was another side as preci- 
ous, which fewrecognised—that which 
represented the qualities of his heart, 
his affection, his sympathy, his tender- 
ness. This failure of recognition, it 
must be allowed, was partly due to 
his own belief that he was, owing to 
what he thought defects of manner, 
unattractive, and without power to 
interest others in himself; thus he 
had often an appearance of reserve, 








through which acquaintances who 
knew him slightly found it difficult to 
break, and he therefore passed through 
life for the most part misunders 
and was credited with a coldness and 
indifference entirely opposed to his 
true nature. In reality, no one valued 
affection more deeply than he, or re- 
turned it when given with greater 
truth and intensity of feeling. All 
that concerned a friend was to him as 
rsonal as if it related to himself in- 
ividually, so completely did he iden- 
tify himself with the lives and 
thoughts of those dear to him.” 


All who knew Bishop Thirlwall 
in his public character—who could 
not but admit the existence of this 
apparent reserve and _ coldness, 
amounting almost to hardness— 
will be thankful for this new reve- 
lation of one whose great intellect 
and wise judgment filled them 
with admiration and respect; while 
the few who had the privilege of 
knowing him intimately will re 
joice that the gentle side of his 
nature should be even thus late 
disclosed. The affectionate friend- 
ship which subsisted for so many 
years between him and his young 
correspondent is of itself a testi- 
mony to the lovable qualities which 
Thirlwall must have possessed. 
Unlike his fellow-collegian Whewell 
—who was twice married, in each 
case very happily, and suffered in 
all the depths of his strong nature 
from two successive bereavements 
—the Bishop of St. David’s was 
never married, and his nature and 
habits were essentially those of a 
bachelor and arecluse. But in the 
friendship of a refined and accom- 
plished woman he seems to have 
found, as other great men have 
found, the chief crowning charm 
and solace of his life. It would 
hardly be fair, perhaps, to draw 
aside even slightly the veil in which 
his correspondent has preferred to 
shroud herself; but were we per- 
mitted to do so, much might be 
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said in proof that the Bishop’s 
partiality was neither singular nor 
misplaced. One longs continually 
to see the other side of this corres- 
ondence, which has been so mod- 
estly withheld. “You have an 
inexhaustible fund” (writes the 
Bishop) “of news, anecdotes, and 
strange adventures, which is con- 
stantly replenished by your corres- 
pondents, even when you are not 
yourself stirring.” It is tantalis- 
ing not to have even a glimpse at 
a single one of those charming 
epistles—for charming they must 
have been, which could draw in 
reply from the pen of so grave a 
critic such words as these :— 


‘‘However natural it may be for 
you to fancy that anybody could grow 
weary of your letters, I beg you to be 
assured that, in the simply selfish and 
commercial point of view, I consider 
myself as the gainer by the exchange, 
and know that the time I invest in 
it could not be more profitably em- 
ployed. So far, indeed, as I am a 
recipient, all on my side of the account 
is unmixed pleasure and substantial 
benefit. But as to my active share in 
the correspondence, a word of further 
explanation may berequired. I must 
own that I am not fond of letter-writ- 
ing in the abstract; that, on the con- 
trary, by far the greater part of the 
time I spend on it is a most irksome 
sacrifice to duty. The case is wholly 
different—indeed quite the reverse— 
when I am writing to you.” 


And again—* You are not con- 
tent with making all your letters 
delightful, but seem bent on mak- 
ing each one more delightful than 
the last.” In this age of laconic 
notes and post-cards, one would 
like to know something more of a 
real letter-writer who “amazes” 
her correspondent by “the calmness 
with which she propounds the most 
astonishing paradoxes as indisput- 
able truths.” Unless they had been 
clever paradoxes, that most logical 
of bishops would hardly have wasted 
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words on them. He remarks again— 
“ How quietly you drop into your 
postscript a few words raising some 
of the most difficult questions in 
theology and moral philosophy !” 
It is true that a lady’s postscript is 
said generally to contain the pith 
of her epistle; yet we cannot help 
asking, if such were the gunerie, 
what were the letters themselves ? 
But no mistake could be greater 
than to imagine in this correspon- 
dent anything apprnecing to what 
is known as a learned or “strong- 
minded” woman. It was probably 
the absence of any such pretensions, 
together with so receptive an intel- 
lectual nature, which attracted a 
mind like Thirlwall’s. 

Such letters must indeed have 
been very different from those 
which came to his breakfast-table 
every morning filled with the end- 
less queries and tiresome complaints, 
or still more tiresome compliments, 
of those unfortunate Welsh clergy 
over whom, to his and their embar- 
rassment, he had, by the irony of 
fate and Lord Melbourne, been set 
in authority. Seldom was there a 
less happily assorted union than 
that between the great Cambridge 
scholar and his Welsh diocese. 
Dean Perowne says “no man gov- 
erned a diocese better;” and cer- 
tainly if government consists, as 
some nations have held that it does, 
in keeping the greatest possible 
distance between the governed and 
the governor, ae Thirlwall’s 
episcopate was a model of propriety. 
Not that there was any lack of 
good intentions on his part. The 
mere fact that he set to work at 
once to learn a language as “ abhor- 
rent” to the Saxon lip and ear as 
the Roman names were to the 
Carthaginian, will always stand in 
evidence of his honest desire to 
understand and to be understood 
by his clergy and their flocks. He 
learnt Welsh thoroughly, no doubt, 
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as he would have learnt anything, 
and he ‘preached, and read, and 
confirmed in that language fre- 
quently; but when Mr. Stokes 
says that he did so “with a cor- 
rectness and purity of accent that 
made the people insist on claiming 
him as one of their own race” (he 
had, as a matter of fact, a strain of 
Cymric blood in him), we must 
remind the editor that the Cymry, 
like their relatives the Irish, are an 
mete gh polite people, and much 
fonder of saying the thing that will 
rs than the thing that is. To 
ear a “Saesneg” bishop preach in 
Welsh at all, was the nearest ap- 
proach to a miracle within their 
own experience. Their mental ver- 
dict must have been something 
like Dr. Johnson’s criticism on the 
dog that stood on his hind legs— 
“Tt is not done well, sir, but the 
wonder is that it is done at all.” 
The effort was noble, and well de- 
served a generous recognition; the 
Bishop’s Welsh was doubtless cor- 
rect and scholarly; and we must 
remember, after all, it was perhaps 
quite as intelligible to a Welsh 
congregation as the dictionary-Eng- 
lish which is so complacently ad- 
dressed, Sunday after Sunday, to 
our rustic church-goers on this side 
the Severn. He rode miles and 
miles over the Brecon and Radnor 
mountains to visit out-of-the-way 
churches, where a bishop had never 
before been seen. His contribu- 
tions in money to the many and 
various wants of his necessitous 
diocese were munificent; he was 
able to say, a year before his death, 
that he “had devoted between 
£20,000 and £30,000 to the In- 
cumbents’ Sustentation Fund” 
alone. Part of this was from the 
surplus income which he had suc- 
ceeded in retaining beyond the 
limit fixed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; but his private 


liberality was great, and he died, 
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to his lasting honour, a com- 
paratively poor man. But alt 
this did not make him a good 
bishop,—especially for a diocese 
like that of St. David’s. He would 
have been a firm: and dignified 
tuler for a see like London; but 
among the half-educated clergy of 
South Wales he was utterly out of 
place, and must constantly have 
felt himself so. He was too great 
for them; they were naturally 
afraid of him; and he had not the 
art, as some great natures have, 
of making himself “all things to 
all men,” or the gift which a 
late lamented brother-prelate de- 
clared was as needful as any of the 
more apostolic graces—the patience 
to “suffer fools.” “There was a 
solitary majesty about him,” re- 
marks Dean Perowne ; and solitary 
majesty is by no means the ideal 
of a modern bishop. But the re- 
mark is true, to the very letter. 
We could almost fancy that the 
very reverend editor who makes it 
had formed one of a company of 
awe-stricken Welshmen who once 
met him officially, in the earlier 
days of his episcopate, in a village 
churchyard in a remote district to 
which he had dutifully travelled 
for some purpose of consecration 
or confirmation—for much of the 
scene has become somewhat dim 
to us through lapse of years. Not 
so the figure of the Bishop. There 
he stood, somewhere in the centre 
of the churchyard,—in “ solitary 
majesty.” How he got there was, 
we think, unknown to most of us 
at the time, and certainly not now 
to be discovered. It was sixteen 
miles from a town, and there were 
no railroads. But so awful was 
his presence to some of that com- 
pany, that it would not perhaps 
ave surprised them to hear that 


he had come by some mysterious 
conveyance, open to bishops only. 
There he stood: a chaplain, or 
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some such lesser luminary, slightly 
in the rear. The episcopal hands 
were clasped behind his back, and 
there was the dawn of a not un- 

cious smile upon his counten- 
ance. But the rector, or vicar, had 
not yet arrived; and beyond a 
bow, no one ventured to claim the 
Bishop’s acquaintance. There he 
stood, and the others in a semi- 
circle at a little distance, —all 
parties, no doubt, equally embar- 
rassed. How long the absurd 
scene lasted we cannot now say. 
Reading Thirlwall’s character by 
the light of these private letters, 
it seems clear enough that if any 
one of the party had boldly ad- 
vanced, and engaged him in con- 
versation on any of the commonest 
topics of the day, it would have 
been almost an act of charity, and 
welcomed as_such by the Bishop 
himself. But here lay the diffi- 
culty of the position; with the 
majority of his clergy he could 
have had no common topics of 
conversation at all. Jokes are not, 
in our view, the highest exercise of 
an episcopal mind, though they 
have found favour with the bench 
of late years: but on this occasion 
a joke might have broken the ice. 
But Thirlwall’s jokes must have 
been always learned, or such as 
flowed more readily from his pen 
than from his lips, — wilful, not 
spontaneous, 

It must have been this insuper- 
able difficulty of adapting himself 
to the conversation of his Welsh 
clergy which: brought upon him 
the charge of an _ inhospitality 
probably very foreign to his real 
nature. It was remarked that in 
company he commonly addressed 
himself by preference to any lay- 
men who happened to be present, 
and that the youngest ensign in 
a marching regiment was likely 
to enjoy more of the Bishop’s con- 
versation than the respectable rec- 
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tor who sat on his other side. 
Most bishops, indeed, are some- 
what apt to affect this; and pos- 
sibly they are so far right, that it 
is desirable to widen the narrow 
circle of episcopal influence. But 
there were complaints also, by no 
means unfounded, of a want of 
that practical hospitality which has 
always been recognised as an epis- 
copal duty. Men rode some twenty 
or thirty miles over the wild moun- 
tain district that lay between their 
parish and the palace at Abergwili 
to see their diocesan on business,— 
and rode back again without hav- 
ing been asked to break bread. It 
could not have been that the kind- 
hearted bishop grudged them any- 
thing he could give; it must have 
been his dread of having to enter- 
tain personally those reverend but 
uncouth Joneses and Williamses at 
luncheon. If he could, with any 
sort of decency, have offered them 
a guinea each, and relegated them 
to the hotel at Carmarthen, let us 
hope he would have done it. 

Only a conscientious sense of re- 
sponsibility could have enabled him 
to discharge even so well as he did 
the engrossing duties of an office 
for which he was unsuited, and 
which he had certainly never cov- 
eted nor sought. The “plague of 
business letters which required an- 
swers” —the very sight of which 
he confesses he sometimes hated— 
was nevertheless answered in due 
course. The answers were some- 
times brief and caustic enough; for 
if there was one proverb of Solo- 
mon’s which he thoroughly appreci- 
ated, it was that which recommends 
us to answer a fool according to his 
folly. Very many of his clerical 
correspondents were probably armed 
so strong in self-complacency or 
dulness, that the shafts of their 
bishop’s fine irony fell on them 
harmless. Sometimes, even in cases 
where rebuke was well deserved, 
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the weight of his words was some- 
what disproportioned to the oc- 
casion. But an anecdote which we 
have heard told of him on good 
authority shows how generously he 
could acknowledge a mistake of 
this kind. Some complaint had 
been made to him against one of 
his clergy of implied intemperance, 
or at least scandal—the frequenting 
of public-houses, or something of 
that kind. The evidence appeared 
to the Bishop tolerably conclusive ; 
and he addressed to the offender a 
letter containing some very strong 
expressions. In point of fact, the 
circumstances had been much exag- 
gerated, and the accused clergyman 
resolved to defend himself. Tak- 


ing counsel with a clever friend, he 
extracted from his diocesan’s mis- 
sive some of the most emphatic 
merge and placed these at the 


ead of his letter of defence, with 
some such comment as this: “I 
would ask, my lord, is this the 
language in which a father in God 
should address one of his children ?” 
The Bishop, it is supposed, recog- 
nised his own expressions, and felt 
that they had been somewhat harsh : 
at any rate, he at once wrote a 
second letter, in which he begged 
to apologise freely for having em- 
ployed language which he now saw 
might be interpreted in a more con- 
demnatory sense than he had in- 
tended. The first letter might have 
been written, perhaps, by many men 
in authority who do not always 
stop to weigh their words; the 
second none but a great bisho 
could have afforded to write. It 
would probably have more effect 
in reclaiming the errant sheep (if 
such he was) of the episcopal flock 
than the sterner missive. It was 
remarked that from the date of that 
second letter the Bishop had at 
least one sturdy champion amongst 
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his rural incumbents. But the gen- 
erous nature of the man is shown 
by a letter, similar in spirit, though 
written under very different circum- 
stances, which is to be found in the 
collection now edited by the Dean 
of Peterborough. Thirlwall had 
been driven to resign his assistant- 
tutorship at Trinity in consequence 
of an imprudent though conscien- 
tious and outspoken pamphlet in 
favour of the admission of Dissenters 
to the university, in which he had 
spoken of the compulsory attend- 
ance of the undergraduates at chapel 
as anything but favourable to the 
ee of true religious feeling. Dr. 
ordsworth, then Master of Trin- 
ity, considered the public avowal 
of such sentiments incompatible 
with the duties of one who, as 
tutor, was charged in a certain 
sense with the religious education 
of the undergraduates. The action 
of the Master in insisting on Thirl- 
wall’s resignation became the sub- 
ject of warm discussion among the 
Fellows of the college ; and amongst 
others, Whewell published some 
“Remarks” which Thirlwall con- 
sidered unfair. He remonstrated 
in a private letter, and Whewell 
explained. Upon this the future 
bishop—though it is evident from 
other letters that he was smarting 
under what he considered an injus- 
tice—at once writes as follows :-— 


‘*T cannot suffer a moment to pass 
without thanking you for your kind 
letter. I see by it that the greater 
part of my own was written under an 
erroneous impression that your lan- 
guage, in the opening of your second 
pamphlet, referred to the nature of my 
opinions on the chapel-service, where- 
as I now see that it related only to the 
pee | of publishing them. . . . 

am willing to hope that I am the 
only person who labours under this 
mistake, or, at all events, that I have 
attached undue importance to it.” * 





* This correspondence is given in full in the ‘Life and Correspondence of 


Whewell,’ already noticed. 
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It may seem very easy—and it 
ought to be easy—to confess that 
one has written a warm letter “ under 
an erroneous impression,” but in the 
heated atmosphere created by a war 
of pamphlets, such an admission is 
very rarely made. “It is satisfac- 
tory to knew,” remarks Thirlwall’s 
biographer, in giving this corres- 
pondence, “from their after-inter- 
course and letters, that this friend- 
ship [between Whewell and Thirl- 
wall] remained unbroken to the 
end.” 

It is impossible to read these let- 
ters of his and doubt his genuine 
kindness of heart. There is an in- 
stance of this in the stories still told 
of him in his old parish of Kirby- 
under- Dale :— 

‘‘He once sent a mother with her 
little daughter in his own gig to the 
seaside, about twenty miles from Kir- 
by, to try whether the change of air 
would save the poor child from con- 
sumption. His remarkable dignity 
and purity of character were fully 
recognised by his flock; and the im- 
partial manner in which he kept him- 
self aloof from the petty quarrels and 
scandals of the place was well ex- 
pressed by an old parishioner, who 
reported that the rector’s invariable 
answer to complaints was, ‘I never 
‘ears no tales.’” 

This kindness of heart showed 
itself in his fondness for animals 
generally, and his sympathy in 
their sufferings. “The cases which 
I sometimes hear of,” he says, “ of 
cruelty to animals, haunt me and 
disturb my rest.” When he re- 
‘visited the Zoological Gardens, 
which he “had not seen for two 
years,” he expressed himself much 
pleased with some new arrange- 
ments “for the greater comfort 
of the monkeys.” He protests 
against the systematic destruction 
of small birds under the pretence 
of their doing injury to agriculture : 
“One longs for a world in which 
colossal robins, armed with bow and 
arrow, shall shoot the murderous 
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farmers.” The wholesale massacre 
of sea-fow],— involving the star- 
vation of many more myriads of 
their bereaved young,”—in order 
that their feathers may ornament 
ladies’ bonnets, fills him with 
grief and indignation: “I conjure 
you never to wear a single feather 
that has been so obtained, and to 
use all your influence to dissuade 
your friends from doing so.” His 
fair correspondent had a favourite 
old horse, which it had been pro- 
posed to despatch from a motive of 
humanity, as he was supposed to 
be only dragging out existence 
wearily. This is how the Bishop 
writes on the subject in two suc- 
cessive letters :— 

‘*T left some things unsaid which I 
had meant to say. Ton now only 
remember one. It is to beg that you 
will not be in a hurry in deciding on 
the fate of poor dear Llamrei, on the 
supposition—-so very difficult to verify 
—that his life has become a burden to 
him. It must be remembered that, 
though so much less happy than at 
the outset, itis hisonlyone. . . . 
His case deserves careful considera- 
tion. I think it should be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that, as to 
the internal condition of all the lower 
animals, we know absolutely nothing 
with certainty. So utter is our igno- 
rance, that I have heard my brother 
of Oxford maintain, with every ap- 
pearance of earnest conviction, that 
they are not sensible to pain, only to 
fear. My own belief is, that the truth 
is just the reverse—viz., that they 
feel pain just as we do, only without 
the aggravation of fear. Still, this is 
only a belief which I am unable to 
establish otherwise than by question- 
able analogy. But this ignorance 
seems to me a strong reason for ab- 
staining from any proceeding ground- 
ed on a mere presumption that life 
has become a burden, unless in cases 
where, reasoning from analogy and 
from all visible indications, you feel 
sure that the creature is suffering in- 
tense and incurable pain,—as under 
vivisection, when no doubt you long 
to despatch the patient almost as 
much as to shoot the operator. But 
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I am not at all satisfied from your de- 
scription that Llamrei does ‘live 
wearily,’ or that, if he had the choice 
given him between prolongation and 
termination of his present existence, 
he would hesitate a moment to de- 
cide for length of days. I believe 
that to the whole animal creation life 
itself is a source of pleasure. I have 
no doubt that a cow ruminating en- 
joys herself very much like a man 
smoking his cigar after dinner. The 
pleasure is of course in proportion to 
the state of health and spirits; but 
an invalid does not cease to enjoy 
life, and would only be induced to 
wish for death by acute chronic pain 
or mental suffering. From the latter 
Llamrei is happily exempt, and most 
pony from the former; and if so, 

cannot think that he is at all im- 

patient to be released from his pres- 
ent condition.” 
No one enjoyed the ruminative 
satisfaction of “a cigar after din- 
ner,” or after breakfast, more than 
the good Bishop. 

The pet geese in his ponds, which 
he usually visited and fed after 
breakfast, were never neglected by 
him when he was at home, what- 
ever might be the state of the 
weather. “ How am I to get to 
my geese?” he plaintively asks, 
writing in a storm of wind and 
snow. “I know what you think 
of my going to them on such 3 
day; but when, if not now, can 
they be glad to see me, and miss 
my coming more?” When a still 
heavier fall of snow has shut him 
up in the house, he writes that his 
“only exercise has consisted in 
spreading crumbs for the dear little 
birds.” The ferocity of some ani- 
mals towards each other seems to 
have pained him almost as much as 
the cruelties inflicted on them by 
mankind. 

**In asmall pond in the grounds, 
which had neither inlet nor outlet, 
three pike were kept. One morning 
when the Bishop went to see them he 
found but two; not long after, on his 
next visit, one alone remained. He 
observed to a friend, it was impos- 
sible to take any interest in a creature 
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who could devour his own family; 
and added, ‘I never looked at him 


again.’” 


If the school of vivisectionists 
would have found in him an un- 
compromising opponent, they would 
have at least admitted his consist- 
ency; for he had very little sym- 
pathy with the field-sports, which, 
it is argued, are separated by only 
a conventional line from cruelty, 
A friend was relating to him the 
adventures of a foreign gentleman 
while stalking lions in Algeria :— 


‘¢For forty nights he had watched 
for them in vain. On the forty-first 
night, having small hope of better 
success, he took but one charge in his 
gun, and stationed himself under a 
great fragment of rock. Soon, tohis 
surprise, he heard the roar of a lion, 
which presently came out of the jun- 
gle, and went close by him. He fired 
and wounded, but did not killit, and 
it retreated with cries of pain. The 
lioness, who was at hand, hearing 
them, rushed out after the lion, leapt 
the rock beside which Count Z—— 
lay concealed, and, in _ leaping, 
touched his shoulder with one of her 
paws. At this point of the sto 
the Bishop was heard to say, wi 
emphasis and under his breath, ‘ The 
dear lamb!’ But happily the Count, 
who received no sympathy, did not 
need it, for he escaped unhurt.” 


But his particular affections were 
reserved for cats. Many an awk- 
ward Welsh curate, introduced into 
his lordship’s library to be licensed, 
or not impossibly lectured, found 
the terrors of that awful presence 
intensified by the rushing upon him - 
of two or three pet dogs, harm- 
less probably as the Bishop himself, 
but whose wild yelps and barkings, 
if meant for welcome, sounded very 
much like the reverse. And it was 
well if, as he escaped from these, 
he did not in fis nervousness 
stumble over a basket in which a 
favourite cat and her young family 
were reposing in the neighbourhood 
of the episcopal chair. One privi- 
leged tabby in particular was al- 
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lowed to sit upon his shoulder while 
he was at his studies or his meals 
—a position which, as the aa 
remarks, “enables him to chec 

any rash motion of your pen, and, 
if you are at dinner, to intercept 
any morsel which seems to him 
likely to go in a wrong direction.” 
He is almost as glad to receive a 
romising new kitten as a promis- 
ing new book. But he has a great 
respect for the vested interests of 
old occupants. He would have ac- 
cepted the “kind offer” from his 
correspondent, on one occasion, of 
“a good tortoise-shell, which are 
very rare, with ‘pleasure and grat- 


itude, had he been catless;” but, - 


he goes on to say, “I do not ven- 
ture to introduce a second cat into 
the family without the express con- 
sent of the one now reigning, which 
I do not expect him to give.” At 


another time he sends her three 
numbers of the ‘Spectator,’ re- 


commending to her special atten- 
tion some articles relating to cats, 
“in which, perhaps for the first 
time, some bin of justice has 
been done to the moral qualities of 
those much-traduced and often- 
persecuted creatures.” 

The Bishop is best known as an 
author by his ‘ History of Greece,’ 
—a work which rose far above all 
previous attempts in the same direc- 
tion, but which may be said to be 
now practically superseded by the 
more exhaustive volumes of Grote. 
But his reputation may be more 
safely vated on those comprehen- 
sive, liberal, and far-sighted charges 
delivered by him as bishop, and 
lately republished amongst his ‘ Re- 
mains,—a title which suggests 
more than a regret that he left only 
those few isolated productions of 
his later years. There were some 
‘Remains’ of his, however, the un- 
(oe fruit of his boyish days, 
which had survived to his own great 


annoyance. A small collection of 
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his literary productions at the early 
age of ten had been somewhat un- 
wisely, but not unnaturally, com- 
mitted to the press, and circulated 
by an admiring father; and when 
the boy had become a bishop, the 
little volume, when it could be 
picked up, was naturally valued as 
a curiosity. Let the bishop tell his 
own story of the effect produced 
upon his own mind by this bring- 
ing to remembrance the sins of his 
youth :-— 

‘*T am sure that if you knew the 

point in my foot which gives me pain, 
you would not select that to kick or 
tread upen; and I am equally sure 
that, if you had been aware of the in- 
tense loathing with which I think of 
the subject of your note, you would 
not have recalled it to my mind. 
When Mrs, P——, in the simplicity of 
her heart, and no doubt believing it 
to be an agreeable topic to me, told 
me at dinner on Thursday that she 
possessed the hated volume, it threw 
a shade over my enjoyment of the 
evening; and it was with a great 
effort that, after a pause, I could 7 
myself to resume the conversation. 
I could buy up every copy for the 
flames without risk of a reprint, I 
should hardly think any price too 
high. Let me entreat you never again 
to remind me of its existence.” 


The “hated volume” was un- 
earthed again, no doubt with the 
kindest intentions, and in ignorance 
of its author’s views on the sub- 
ject, after his death, by an Edin- 

urgh Reviewer. It is easy to under- 
stand the Bishop’s feeling, though 
some of the contents are wonderful 
as the productions of a mere child. 

It is by no means certain that 
the author, if he could have been 
consulted, would have consented to 
the appearance in print, amongst his 
letters “literary and theological,” 
in one of these volumes, of those 
which he wrote to a young friend 
when a boy at the Charter-house. 
They are, it is true, very remark- 
able as coming from a lad of thir- 
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teen; but there is, to our notion, 
a degree of priggishness about 
them, which makes them anything 
but pleasant to read. 

His love of books was a passion, 
and his appetite for reading at all 
periods of his life insatiable and 
omnivorous. Those who remem- 
bered him in his rectory at Kirby- 
under-Dale say that “sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four were spent 
in his study and among the books 
that overflowed into every room in 
the house.” If he indulged in any 
personal extravagance, it was in 
the multiplication of these silent 
companions and friends,—‘ whose 
beloved faces I shall never see 
again,” he pathetically writes to 
his friend, when he was leaving 
his palace at Abergwili, where he 
had spent so many happy years, 
and v0 he had collected round 
him such a wealth of literature. 
Here is a description of the library 
there, known to his intimates as 
“Chaos,” where books overflowed 
as they had done in his country 
parsonage :— 


‘* Who that has seen it will not re- 
member ‘Chaos’? Its quiet light, 
its dim recesses, the cat purring on 
the hearth, the chairs all unavailable 
until cleared of the books and pam- 
phlets with which, like the tables, 
they were crowded; the drawers full 
of unarranged letters, papers, MSS., 
into which the Bishop, opening them, 
looked with pitiful and agg 
eyes, yet when offered help, would 
invariably answer: ‘I can seldom 
find anything in them now; but if 
they were set to rights for me, I 
should certainly find nothing then.’ 
And, over all, the presence that made 
peace and pleasantness, the life in its 
outward seeming eventless—within, 
how eventful!” 


When the infirmities of age were 
fast creeping on him,—for-he grew 
very deaf and blind towards the 
last,—he makes no moan over his 
increasing deafness; indeed, one 
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well-authenticated story which his 
lady - correspondent tells of him 
gives a very characteristic reason 
for his patience under that parti- 
cular affliction. Some one havin 
made in his presence a poet 
about the weather, which had to 
be repeated to him several times 
before he could catch its meaning, 
when he had at last caught it, he 
said to himself musingly, uncon- 
scious that he was thinking aloud, 
“Strange, how little one an. b 
being deaf!” It is when he feels 
blindness coming upon him that 
he pities himself with a simple 
pathos. “The time is rapidly ap- 
pany when my reading will 

absolutely confined to books 
relating to my work. . . . It 
is very sad to find myself deprived 
for the rest of my life of my chief 
soirce of enjoyment.” 

Books of all sorts contributed to 
the materials of Chaos; and, like 
Macaulay, Thirlwall read a great 
many novels. The criticisms of so 
acute and yet generous a critic are 
really valuable, and many readers 
will be delighted to find their ap- 
preciation of their favourites en- 
dorsed by his weighty judgment. 
The several instalments of ‘ Middle- 
march ’ were a periodical delight to 
him, from the first part to the last. 


‘*Tt stands quite alone. As one 
only just moistens one’s lips with an 
exquisite liquor, to keep the taste as 
long as possible in one’s mouth, I 
never read more than a single chapter 
of ‘Middlemarch’ in the evening, 
dreading to come to the last, when 
I must wait two months for a renewal 
of the pleasure. The depth of hu- 
mour has certainly never been sur- 
passed in English literature.” 


Novels in which a complicated 
skein has to be unravelled (he is 
speaking at the moment of ‘ Arma- 
dale’) he reads sometimes, because 
his curiosity leads him on, but 
with very little sense of enjoyment. 
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Most sensible novel-readers will 
applaud the Bishop’s verdict :— 


‘¢ On the whole, I consider this class 
of novels as an unhappy invention, 
creating an insatiable demand, which 
must be met by less and less whole- 
some food, and absorbing a great deal 
of ability which might much 
better employed.” 

He was one of the first to note 
the germs of future excellence in 
Mr. Blackmore’s earliest story of ‘ Cra- 
dock Nowell,’ published in ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,’—a wild and un- 
even production, with an utterly 
improbable narrative, but, as the 
Bishop remarks, showing “ a power 
of description of very rare quality.” 
Many will be surprised, on the 
other hand, to find that a reader 
who could conscientiously say of 
himself, “When I sit down to a 
book, I very seldom omit a single 
word, unless I am forced to give 
it up before I come to the end, 
which has happened to me with 
a few works of fiction,” should 
have found himself driven to do 
this in the case of Miss Wetherall’s 
‘Wide Wide World,’ which, in 
spite of its somewhat peculiar reli- 
gious tone, is not generally found 
dull reading. Not only French 
novels of the better type, such as 
George Sand’s ‘ Homme de Neige’ 
and Victor Hugo’s ‘L’Homme qui 
rit’ (of which he notes the absur- 
dities), were read and commented 
on as though they were his fav- 
ourite literature, but any German 
story that was worth reading found 
its way to Abergwili; and it was 
owing to the Bishop’s encourage- 
ment that Keightley translated the 
pleasant little tale of Dutch coun- 
try life, ‘De Pastorij te Mastland’ 
—‘ The Manse of Mastland.’ 

His opinion of Thackeray, ex- 
pressed at the time of his death, 
shows that he thoroughly appreci- 
ated both the man and the writer: 


‘*T, as you know, always thought 
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his character was most noble, and his 
heart full of kindness. I see it is 
stated that he was much annoyed by 
what always seemed to me the dulness 
of the people who, unable to appreci- 
ate his humour, talked of him as 
‘cynical.’ I believe that nobody loved 
more everything and eve y that 
deserved loving. But what would 
have been the value or merit of such 
love, if he had not keenly perceived 
and felt the difference between that 
which was to be loved and that which 
was to be hated, or had shut his eyes 
to the dark side of the world?” 


The impression made upon so acute 
a mind by the preaching of Edward 
Irving is perhaps worth recording, 
though the remark was made when 
Thirlwall was a young man of 
twenty-four: “One of the very 
small number of powerful and 
original thinkers I have heard from 
the pulpit, and whom I should be 
willing constantly to attend.” 

But Thirlwall’s judgments, as 
expressed in this correspondence, 
seem always to have been kindly. 
Such a view, however proper and 
becoming in a bishop, is almost 
more than we could have looked 
for from the keen critic, whom his 
brothers on the bench certainly re- 
garded with a degree of nervous awe 
when he sat in council with them, 
Of Carlyle—who has had his turn 
of unfair abuse, as well as exagger- 
ated admiration—he says :— 

‘¢T do not know whether people in 

neral have a notion that he is de- 

cient in feeling; I was always sure 
ofthe reverse. Ialso believe what the 
late Lord Ashburton used to say of 
him, that he is a profoundly religious 
man. You know he passes for an 
atheist with some people.” 


‘Ecce Homo,’ about which good 
churchmen were shaking their heads, 
has the Bishop’s kind word,— 
“though theologians are in doubt 
about the orthodoxy,” he thinks 
it, as Mr. Gladstone did, “a much- 
wronged book.” Of Froude’s new 
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versions of English history, which 
his fair correspondent evidently 
looked upon as utterly heterodox, 
the Bishop coy with a temperate 
fairness which is in strong contrast 
to the tone indulged in by some of 
that writer’s many critics :— 


‘* What has led you to put your 

uestion about Froude in such a 
shape /—‘Is he fair?’ My question 
would be, ‘What reason is there to 
suspect him of being unfair?’ I know 
absolutely of none, except it be that 
he has made up his mind very de- 
cidedly on sundry historical] questions, 
as to which opinions have been divid- 
ed. But when a man takes the trouble 
to study the original documents which 
contain the history of the period he 
writes about, and fortifies every asser- 
tion that he makes by the very words 
of the most authentic witnesses, it 
seems rather hard that he should be 
charged with unfairness because he 
accepts that which he finds.” 
And again :— 

‘What an odd idea that was of 

ours to complain of Froude for mak- 
ing Queen Elizabeth disagreeable ! 
As if he was writing a romance, and 
had liberty to make her say and do 
what he would!” 


It is worth while, also, to note the 
views taken by one who possessed 
so strongly “the judicial mind” 
that many have thought he would 
have been better placed on the 
legal than even on the episcopal 
bench, as to those characters which 
have furnished hotter disputes than 
any others in English history— 
Charles I., Cromwell, and Mary of 
Scotland. 


“*T believe that Charles was quite 
in earnest in all the convictions he 
agony as to his own divine rights, 

ut that this earnestness was just the 
cause of all his practical duplicity. 
His end was, in his eyes, holy enough 
to sanctify means in themselves wrong. 
But he was only adopting a maxim 
which has governed the practice of 
excellent and even holy men. You 
know—or maybe you do not know— 
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how strenuously St. Chrysostom in- 
sists on the (not right but) duty of 
deceiving people for their good. 

‘¢ On the other hand, it seems im- 
possible for any impartial person, even 
if he has not read Carlyle, to consider 
Cromwell as a Tartuffe. I firmly be- 
lieve that his convictions were deep, 
and his general aim high and pure ; 
but of him also it may be said that the 
intensity of his earnestness was the 
very cause of his insincerity. He 
lived habitually in a state of exalta- 
tion which could not be constantly 
sustained, and so I am afraid he often 
fell into conventionality and self-de- 
ception, which seem to be inseparable 
from fanaticism. 

‘*Mary I believe to have been a 
bad, heartless creature, quite capable 
of the worst that has ever been im- 
puted to her; but as to her actual 
share in the murder of Darnley, 
though Froude has made it highly 
probable, I should not like even to 
make up my mind without having 
read the recent apologies, particularly 
Hosack’s.” 


Poetry, when he could find time 
for it, was a source of great delight 
to him. His appreciation of Ten- 
nyson may be taken for granted. 
Amongst other modern poets, Mor- 
ris seems to have been his fa- 
vourite. 


‘¢ Morris is one of those poets who 
will always be true to themselves. ... 
Some of my very pleasantest hours 
last summer were spent in Morris’s 
‘Earthly Paradise.’ I am a great 
admirer of all that I have seen of his, 
... He is the author of the ‘Life 
and Death of Jason.’ That was ex- 
quisite poetry, and yet I think this 
is even more delicious, It comes out 
quite as a godsend when I can take 
it out on the grass and read it while 
the haymakers are at work. The 
‘season’ is not complete without 
such a reading in harmony with it.” 


He gives it as his opinion, in a 
letter to a young friend as to the 
choice of books, that “our writers 


of the ie century are too 


much neglected.” He recommends 
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Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke as 
well worth reading; “ but,” he goes 
on to say, “I know of none so full 
of amusement and instruction, con- 
veyed in purest and raciest Eng- 
lish, as Swift.” 

One delightful letter (a 'New- 
Year’s lecture) to the friend already 
so often mentioned, must be given 
entire—so far, at least, as we have 
it in the printed volume. 


‘“‘Though not in accordance with 
common practice, it will be a surer 
proof of my regard for you if I take 
you to task and scold you a little, this 
New- Year’s Day, in the hope that you 
will now turn over a new leaf, and 
break yourself of the only fault that I 
have hitherto been able to perceive in 

ou. 

, “Tt is not that which you lay to 
your own charge, but rather just the 
reverse. You talk of distrusting your- 
self, and this is evidently a cause of 
real unhappiness to you. But the fact 
is that you trust yourself a great deal 
too much, while exactly in the same 
degree you distrust all your best 
friends. Will you never be persuaded 
to rely a little less on your own judg- 
ment, and to place a little more con- 
fidence in theirs? 

‘* Why will you think so lightly of 
them as not to give them credit for 
being able to discern your character 
better than you can yourself? Is it 
not universally admitted that to know 
one’s self is the most difficult of all 
things, and that if we differ in our 
appreciation from those who have the 
best opportunities of knowing what 
we really are, it is quite certain that 
they are in the right and we in the 
wrong? Why will you insist on mak- 
ing yourself out to be an exception to 
the general rule, and keep on suspect- 
ing and accusing yourself, when all 
your friends are thoroughly agreed 
that they know of no one more de- 
serving of their love and honour? 
‘ Now, do listen to my pater- 
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nal admonitions; correct this fault, 
be a little more humble and modest, 
think better of your friends, and sub- 
mit to their judgment—trust your 
own only so faras it agrees with theirs. 
You will certainly be rewarded for 
this improvement in your conduct by 
a notable increase of tranquillity and 
cheerfulness in your view both of the 
past and of the future; and in the hope 
that you will be buxom and good, I 
conclude my New- Year’s lecture.” 


He had the love of life which 
is common in strong natures, and 
he does not shrink from honestly 
expressing it. 


‘* Surely life is a good thing, unless 
it be embittered by some quite excep- 
tional suffering, without compensa- 
tion or alleviation—a case which pro- 
bably never occurred. Life, I say, is 
a good thing, whether it be long or 
short. But even if that might be ques- 
tioned, there can be no doubt that to 
love and be beloved is one of the very 
best of things—the most solid blessing 
that earth or heaven itself can yield.” 


His own life was prolonged to the 
age of seventy-eight. He died in 
1875, having resigned his bishopric 
in the previoug year, owing to his 
increasing infirmities. But all his 
mental faculties remained unim- 
paired to the last; and in his re- 
tirement at Bath, he amused him- 
self by translating from Sanscrit, 
Italian, French, Portuguese, and 
German, as read to him by the 
several younger members of his 
nephew’s family. “His patience 
and gentleness touched the hearts 
of all about him.” “The end came 
suddenly and peacefully;” and those 
who knew him best, knew that there 
had passed away from us not only a 
great intellect, but a kind and good 
Christian man. 
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CHAPTER I.—PENTOCK POINT—MORNING. 


SomEWHERE on the west coast of 
England—the exact spot the reader 
can settle for himself—a long nar- 
row promontory runs out into the 
sea. It boasts no beauty of outline 
or colour; it is not even grand in 
its ugliness, for it rises nowhere 


more than a hundred feet from the 


sea-level. Yet, in spite of this, it 
has a character of its own at once 
striking and picturesque. The wild 
thyme, and all the minute flower- 
life in the short turf which covers 
it near the land; fails to relieve its 
dulness of colour; but it goes down 
abruptly on all sides to the sea, and 
the jagged rocks and bare end that 
pushes itself far out into the bright 
water are black and grim, and scowl 
heavily where the sea breaks up 
against them—its green waves turn- 
ing into clouds of white foam. It 
is a place to set one thinking of the 
ceaseless struggle of land and sea— 
where, bolder thangits fellows, the 
rugged promontory holds an ad- 
vanced post, and in all the tumult 
of strife at its base—through the 
nights and days of the old world’s 
life—has never given way an inch 
before its untiring foe. And the 
sea is there, an untamed monster, 
lashed by the winds of the Atlantic: 
even on the stillest summer day one 
can detect the long rolling waves in 
the gentle swell. A fearful sea in 
winter, or during the equinoctial 
gales—and the Point an “ugly 
place” for a ship to weather, as 
the sailors knew too well. 

The little village of Pentock that 
lay eastwards of the Point on the 
edge of the shore, bred up a hardy 
fisher race, to whom the sea was a 
rough foster-mother in their child- 
hood, round whose feet they played ; 


in later life they found in her their 
means of support, often their grave. 
From their early childhood they 
knew the terror of that cry at 
night that sent every man and 
woman from their houses out to 
the Point, where some fated vessel 
had gone on the rocks. In child- 
hood it was but the memory of a 
confused movement—a noise of 
voices mingling with the roari 
of the sea and howling wind, a 
the rain thrashing against the win- 
dows as the squalls drove it on. 
Later on a more vivid and fearful 
memory might be theirs. They 
were a poor race—no prosperous 
harbour had given them lighthouse 
or lifeboat. All they could do was 
to take advantage of a natural 
creek, which ran in so deeply as 
nearly to divide the Point near 
the extreme end, and, blasting 
under what remained, make a pas- 
sage by which a boat could pass 
through in safety to the little 
haven, guided by a skilful hand. 
To the Pentock men it had already 
done good service; but few others 
knew of its existence, or, had they 
known, could have steered their 
boats in safety through the sur- 
rounding rocks, Many a gallant 
vessel had met her doom there, 
and, land-locked in the bay, had 
driven on the cruel reefs as she 
tried to weather the Point. 

But no trace of storm or wreck 
marred the sunshine and calm of 
a June morning some years ago. 
Sky and sea were blue and shadow- 
less,—little white wisps of cloud 
were chased along overhead up in 
the breezy sky, and below the wind 
curled the crisp waves over till the 
small white flecks of foam mimicked 
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the sky above. The Point lay like 
some antediluvian monster basking 
in the sunshine with the sheep asleep 
upon it, or seeking a penurious live- 
lihood in the close spiky grass. 
The prospect was serene and peace- 
ful ; but once again man was doomed 
to disturb the peace, and be “ vile,” 
—man, aged six years, and clothed 
in curious apparel that, belonging 
originally to mankind at a more 
advanced stage, now appeared reft 
of its proper length—a mutilated 
trunk of clothing. Out of this 
came stalwart brown legs, and 
above a round roguish face peering 
out of a thick crop of black hair. 
On this occasion this youthful rep- 
resentative of his species was ac- 
complishing his destiny by a furious 
onslaught on the sheep, which he 
chased with much vigour and per- 
tinacity, considering the length of 
limb which nature had so far be- 
stowed on him, and the heat of 


the day. This was not done with- 
out such accompaniment of whoo 
and shriek as seemed to befit the 


occasion. The sheep and their tor- 
mentor had undisputed possession 
of the Point, except that, nearer 
the mainland, a girl was employed 
over a net stretched upon the turf. 
Rising, and putting her hand over 
her eyes, she turned to look at the 
child. 

“Joe, Joe, let them be!” she 
called, but called in vain. A sleep- 
ing ewe, much embarrassed with the 
heat of her winter clothing and 
family cares, had let her pursuer 
come within a few yards, and a 
shower of stones rewarded her im- 
mobility. The girl walked quickly 
along the slope, and again shouted 
to the child. 

“Let them be, Joe! Farmer 
Gregory will be after you. You 
come to me.” The child stood 
laughing out of reach. “Come, 
be good, my son,” she called again, 
“or I'll never give you the cakes, 
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you know, nor make you things 
again. How did you come up 
here ?” 

“Come after my dad,” said Joe, 
still keeping his distance. 

“Ts your father down to the 
Point?” 

“ Bs,” 

“ Well, you be good and go home, 
or I shall have to tell him if you 
don’t give over chasing the sheep.” 

But Joe’s attention had wandered 
before she had reached this point. 
With a yell of triumph he had 
headed the flock, and was racing 
down to the end of the Point, driv- 
ing them before him. With a 
movement of impatience, the girl 
threw down the twine with which 
she had been working, and strode 
down the green, “The lad’s right 
enough,” she said to herself, “ But 
tis a shame, Joe Hoyte is so stub-. 
born about him, and lets him run 
so wild. He won’t thank me, but 
I must tell him.” 

She walked down the slope with 
a firm quick tread, a fisherman’s 
daughter by her occupation and 
dress. Her short blue serge barely 
reached her ankles, showing the 
coarse black stockings and shoes 
worn by the women in that part of 
the country. A n sun-bonnet, 
faded and washed into a pleasant 
colour, half hid her face, but could 
not wholly conceal the clear dark 
eyes, and rather large but expres- 
sive mouth. A striking face one 
saw it must be, and the unusual 
beauty of the lithe active figure 
could not be disguised by the coarse 
dress. She stopped at the edge of 
a shelving rock and called down— 

“ Joe Hoyte, here’s your boy after 
the sheep again, and tis Farmer 
Gregory’s time, or near it.” 

Presently a man’s head appeared 
below, and then the whole figure 
stood out on a projecting rock— 
a fisherman in the prime of life, 
heavily built, whose black hair, un- 
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covered by any hat, suggested his 
relationship to the small Joe. 
There the likeness stopped. The 
hard weather - beaten face with 
strongly marked features that 
scowled up at the girl, had no 
similarity with anything childlike, 
nor had the muttered curses, that 
seemed to include girl and child 
alike as disturbing causes. If the 
girl heard them, they seemed to 
affect her very little; no shade 
crossed her face, though the doubt- 
ful tone of her next speech might 
perhaps have been caused by them. 

“He could come home along 
with me in an hour if you'd like 
it.”’ 

The man’s only answer was to 
begin slowly ascending the rocky 
path with a growling undertone, 
in which “a good hiding” played 
. & prominent part. 

“Come, don’t be hard on the 
lad; it isn’t so much his fault if he 
is a bit wild,” said the girl as the 
fisherman reached the place where 
she stood. He turned short round 
on her with a flash of anger in his 
face. 

“T suppose it’s my fault, you’d 

If she had been silent before, it 
was clearly not from indifference 
or fear, for now she looked straight 
into the lowering face before her 
as she said— 

“Well, maybe I do think it’s 
your fault the lad’s not at school, 
especially with our young lady so 
kind about it; but though that’s 
true enough, I was thinking then 
that boys must be at mischief with 
none to play with them.” 

The shade on the man’s face 
grew deeper as she spoke. He 
turned. without another word and 
made his way back down the steep 
side of the headland. The younger 
Joe, too, was out of sight. After a 
rapid look round her, the girl went 
slowly back to her work along the 
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rocky edge. Her thoughts went 
back to the time, six months 

when Joe’s schooling had been 
under discussion. That was before 
her dear young lady had left Pen- 
tock, and gone away over the sea, 
She had been so set on little Joe’s 
going to school; but his father was 
so crooked and unreasonable, he 
would not have it; and she thought, 
with a hot feeling rising in her 
heart, that he was the only man 
in all Pentock who could be surly 
with her young lady. But there 
was no understanding Joe Hoyte, 
and if he had made up his mind, 
why so it must be,—though it was 





a sad pity a boy like Joe should 


grow up so wild. 

She had reached a creek where 
another path led down to the sea, 
when a shout made her stop and 
look down. It was the younger 
Joe again, grinning up at her, and 
then returning to his new avoca- 
tion of throwing stones into the 
water. 

“ He’ll come to some harm; I'd 
better take him along,” she thought, 
and began quickly to make her 
way down the narrow path. She 
was not too soon. A stone bigger 
than the rest had overbalanced the 
child, and he fell with a loud 
scream into the water. The girl 
was on the rock in a moment, and 
slipping into the water, a stroke or 
two brought her to the boy, who 
was only a few yards from the 
shore. In scarcely three minutes 
the accident was over, and the girl 
was standing on the rock dripping 
with water, and holding the scream- 
ing child in her arms. Trying 
vainly to hush his cries, she carri 
him up the steep way, her wet 
clothes hanging round her dismally 
enough. 

Joe Hoyte was at the top. He 
snatched his boy from her and 
clasped him passionately to him for 
a moment; then, ashamed of the 
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momentary emotion he had betray- 
ed, or rather perhaps that another 
should have seen it, he shook him 
roughly, rated and chid him in no 
entle terms, and warmly renewed 
fis promises of bodily chastisement. 
It mattered little to Joe what cruel 
fate was in store for him,—he was 
thoroughly frightened for once, and 
wept on unheeding. 

“Shall I take him home!” 
asked the girl. 

“ Lizzie’s is nearer, I’ll take him 
. there,” said the man curtly, and 
strode off, dragging the child by 
the hand. 

The girl moved as quickly along 
‘the opposite side of the Point. She 
looked vexed, as was indeed natu- 
ral. She was fond of the boy: to 
see him fall had alarmed her, but 
there all danger had ended. To 
one of the best swimmers in Pen- 
tock, five yards of smooth water 
was only enough to wet you very 


thoroughly from head to foot, and 
forbade the slightest tinge of ex- 
citement. It was not pleasant to 
drag herself along encumbered with 
heavy clinging clothes,—and her 


morning’s work, too, was lost. For 
this she had received no thanks, 
which was irritating, even from Joe 
Hoyte. “It was right down sour 
of him, and I wish he’d had to go 
in himself,” was her thought. 

The elder and younger Joe were 
now disappearing into a little stone 
house of one storey, which stood 
low down where the Point joined 
the mainland, and rather apart from 
the village, which lay further to the 
east on the edge of the bay. 

“Tis odd his going to Lizzie’s,” 
said the girl to herself. “ Anyway, 
he’ll be dried right enough there.” 

Her way took her through part 
of the village street, but few were 
stirring in it. A neighbour here 
and there exclaimed on seeing her 
dripping clothes; but the brief ex- 
planation—“ Joe Hoyte’s boy. fell 
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in the water ”’—excited no surprise. 
Comments there were on the per- 
versity of the male in general, and 
Joe Hoyte in particular, and a uni- 
formity of opinion that neither he 
nor the boy would come to any 
good. 

Joe Hoyte was an institution 
in Pentock. It had its presiding 
arena of good and evil. Of its 
etter angel, “our young lady,” we 
shall have to speak again. Joe 
Hoyte was the Pentock represent- 
ative of evil. Yet the village 
would have found it hard to justify 
their choice. He was not the worst 
man there, certainly; indeed, for 
some years before my story begins, 
it would have taxed the powers of 
the most ingenious of the Pentock 
gossips to lay any great sin to his 
charge. “ But did you ever hear 
any one say a good word for him ?” 
would have been their inconse- 
quent but perhaps telling retort. No; 
nobody had a good word for him. 
He was the dark spirit among 
the fishermen. Saturnine, silent, 
forbidding and swarthy in looks, 
independent of his neighbours, liv- 
ing his solitary life apart from them 
where he could—“ keeping hisself to 
hisself” in a way utterly antagonis- 
tic to all the traditions of the place 
—and terrible in his anger if inter- 
fered with, he had won for himself 
a solitary place among his fellows, 
and was the object of general fear 
and dislike. He had a past, too, 
and over it there lay a shadow 
which grew deeper and more mys- 
terious as time went on; and man 
a dark whisper went from mou 
to mouth of the Pentock gossips. 
He had been a hard drinker, that 
was certain, though with his wife’s 
death came a sudden and utter 
break to the habit. Never again 
had he entered the Golden Lion. 
Indeed there had grown up a dark- 
ly hinted suspicion ‘that there was 
more connection between her death 
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and his wild fits of drunkenness, 
than had appeared at the time. 
It was true the doctor had given 
no sign; but he was not so young 
as he was, and who knew, too, what 
would befall the man who thwart- 
ed Joe Hoyte? His wife was well 
remem bered,—the brightest, cheeri- 
est little woman in the place. That 
was an additional mystery, and it 
was still more portentous that he 
had appeared good to her when 
the drink was not on him. Certain 
it was, that since her death a change 
had come over him. Though 
scarcely thirty, and in the full 
strength and vigour of manhood, 
there had come over his face a look 
of age, and the shadow of a heavier, 
darker mood. He was one of the 
strongest men in that part of the 
country, and had been terrible 
in his drink. One or two of his 
early quarrels, which had ended in 
fights, had earned him a reputa- 
tion which was yet respected in the 
Pentock community. For the rest, 
he worked hard, taking no pleasures, 
and neglecting the gatherings at 
the “Public” and wrestling-matches 
where once he was chief. He had 
brought up the little Joe after a 
method of his own—roughly, but 
it seemed kindly enough; for there 
was much affection mingled with 
— awe in Joe’s small mind. 
holesome neglect seemed the 
ruling principle, if there existed 
one, in his education; no school- 
ing, whatever parson and the young 
iady might say, and no interference 
from officious neighbours. “He'd 
done well enough for six years, and 
he might go on as he was for a 
year or two more,” his father said. 
Late on the afternoon of the 
same day, father and son were 
sitting ether in the cottage. 
Tea was just over. Joe Hoyte 
the elder was sitting thinking— 
turning something over in his mind 
—while the younger was wander- 


ing aimlessly about the room, hit- 
ting furniture and walls indiffer- 
ently with a wooden tray. He 
reached the door and struck it, 
Glorious! This was the proper 
noise. He waxed more energetic, 
“Stop that,” said his father, 
Whatever it was he had in his 
mind, it evidently must be turned 
over again. Joe the younger, dis- 
consolately leaving his employment, 
crept up a chair, and pulling a 
large apple out of his pocket, began 
silently eating it. No; here we err, 
for in his case the eating was noisy, 
Presently his father looked up. 


“How came you by that?” he | 


asked, rather sternly, his mind 
evidently misgiving him as to Joe’s 
strict adherence to the eighth com- 
mandment. 

“Kate Mitchell give it me,” said 
Joe junior, There came a moment’s 
pause. 

“Has she ever given you any- 
thing before?” asked the father. 

4“: Yes, a’most every day—when 
I’m good,” said the son, between 
terrific bites. “Not a big un like 
this, though.” 

Silence on the part of the father, 
who, with a puzzled look on his 
face, was watching the small figure 
perched on the black, high-backed 
chair, eyeing his apple with his 
head sideways between the bites. 
Encouraged by the silence, he 
went on in the intervals of his 
occupation. 

“This was a perticlar big un, 
caus I was perticlar good. "Tis 
most always cake. I think I likes 
cake best,” concluded the child 
with a sigh, as he swallowed the 
last morsel. 

“ How were you particlar good?” 
asked his father at length. 

“’Caus we come ter th’ end of 
th’ alphabet.” 

“The end of what?” asked his 
father, aghast. 

“ Why, th’ alphabet.” 
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Joe Hoyte rose and came nearer 
to the boy. 

“Do you mean she learns you?” 
he asked. 

The small Joe looked up. Why 
was his father looking at him like 
that? While he was thinking, the 
question came again, sharply. 

“T dun know,” said the child. 
“ We does the letters.” 

“What the devil ” growled 
the man to himself. Then, turning 
to the boy, he said, cheerfully— 

“Well, you needn’t do it no 
more—do you hear ?” 

Wonder gave way to grief, and 
Joe began to sob. 

“What are you kicking up that 
row for?’ said the man, sharply. 
“You don’t like the learning, do 

ou?” 

“T dun know,” sobbed Joe; “ but 
[likes Kate, I does, and I wants to 
go again.” 

Here was a predicament for an 
honest man to be put in by the 
folly of officious neighbours. Here 
was the child actually crying be- 
cause he was told he needn’t learn. 
“ He’d be wanting to go to school 
next,” thought the man, with an 
inward curse, “and who knows 
where it would stop? D—— 
the girl! why couldn’t she mind 
her own business?” And yet it 
wasn’t so bad of her to be kind 
to the little chap. Never said a 
word about it, either. He didn’t 
know if she wasn’t a good sort, 
that girl, if she wasn’t so d——d 
opinionated! But as for the learn- 
ing, he didn’t believe much of that. 
She’d played with him, but he didn’t 
believe Joe could know the letters. 

Meanwhile Joe, dwelling in 
anticipation on the cakes and ale 
that might have fallen to his share 
in an otherwise arid world, was 
weeping bitterly. Presently his 
father called to him to stop that, 
and come to him. He had taken 
down the large Bible that formed 
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part of the staple furniture of the 
cottage. “I don’t know that I’m 
much of ascholard myself,” thought 
the man, “but we shall see that.’ 
Small Joe was hoisted on to his knee, 
and triumphantly passed through 
the ordeal, forgetting his sorrows 
in rapidly turning over leaves in 
search of the large letters. Yes, he 
knew his alphabet and liked it—a 
thing like that needed reflection. “ It 
beat him to know how she’d done it.” 

“She always gives you some- 
thing to eat, don’t she?’ asked he. 

“ Es,—when I’m good.” 

“ And when are you bad, eh ?” 

Joe shifted uneasily in his seat. 
“Pretty often, I guess.” 

“Did she give you that apple 
to-day ?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“ How, was you bad to-day ?” 

There came a pause. Joe was 
tying knots in his pinafore with 
much intensity. His father re- 
peated the question more sternly. 

“Tt was the sheep she saw,” 
muttered Joe, and clambered down 
from the chair. 

“ Ah, yes—darn yer! I’d for- 
— I'd promised you a good 

iding for that; but if ever I catch 
you at it again, you'll have it, and 
no mistake. You can tell Mrs, 
Johns she can right up, and put 
you to bed. I’m going out.” 

He took down his pipe and filled 
it slowly. He waspuzzled. What- 
ever it was he had in his mind, 
he must turn it over again, it 
seemed. He lit his pipe and went 
out. For some minutes he leant 
against the door. “I’m darned if 
I can make her out,” he said to 
himself. “Anyway, she needn’t 
go out to-night, and I'll step down 
and tell them Bob can go. Young 
Jim’s handy enough a fair night 
like this.” He stayed a minute or 
two longer, silently smoking, with 
his eyes on the ground, and then 
moved slowly away. 
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CHAPTER II.—KATE MITCHELL. 


Meanwhile we left Kate Mit- 
chell on her way home. She 
stopped at a white stone cottage 
that helped, with its fellows, to form 
the straggling uneven village street, 

ushed open the door, and went in. 

er father sat by the fire—June 
though it was—a fine old man with 
dark bright eyes, but he looked ill, 
and the paper and pipe lay unused 
by his side. 

“ What! home already, my girl ?” 
he said as she came in. At the 
same moment an elderly woman 
came in at another door, her arms 
full of clothes from the wash-tub.. 

“Gracious me, child!” she ex- 
claimed, “ how ever have you got so 
wet? Why, you're dripping.” 

“Twas little Joe got in mischief 
again,” said Kate, “and fell in the 
water.” 

“And you went in after un?” 
said the old man quickly, his face 
lighting up. 

“Yes, my dad; but it was but a 
yard or so,” answered Kate, as she 
se her wet hands on his and 
ooked up in the face so like her 
own with an answering smile. 
From the end of the room came the 
mother’s voice. 

“Come, child, why ever don’t 

ou take off them wet clothes? 
Be quick, and I'll dry them along 
with the rest. As for that Joe 
Hoyte, to leave the boy to get into 
what mischief he likes; but there 
—tis no use talking.” For all that 
the stream of talk flowed on—the 
topic was an inexhaustible one. 

If you looked at the faces of the 
father and mother you knew at 
once that Kate was the father’s 
girl; and indeed they were close 
friends. Richard Mitchell and his 
wife had differed in one thing—as 
to how Kate should be brought up 
—and the father had had his way. 
He had seen enough of the girls 


around, he said; Kate should be 
different. So Kate was bred up 
hardy with the boys. He taught 
her to row, to manage the fishing- 
boat, above all, to swim. There 
were few, man or boy, he used to 
affirm, who could beat her in that, 
Her mother could teach her what 
she liked in the house, and the 
young lady could learn her, but he 
saw to the rest of her bringing up. 
And what had been the result? 
She was healthy and strong, and 
had none of the silly ways with 
her the rest of them had, but cared 
for the fishing and sensible things, 
And now she was the prettiest lass 
in all the village, and a good girl 
too—in short, she was his pride 
and delight. 

Mrs, Mitchell had her own views, 
and held to them nevertheless. Her 
father must have his way, but she 
would do her duty by the child 
and see that she did what she 
ought in the house. And she was 
prouc of Kate too, and was sorely 
troubled now and then by the 
thought of what the neighbours 
would say. Kate herself went her 
way happily enough, enjoying the 
freedom of her father’s work all the 
more for her mother’s somewhat 
strict rule within doors. 

Just now there was again a 
collision of opinion between the 
Somme but one that never went 

eyond the spoken word. Richard 
Mitchell had been seized, and not 
for the first time, with an attack 
of rheumatism, and could not 
© out as usual to the fishing 
with the eldest son. There was 
plenty of fish in the bay, and all 
hands were already employed taking 
advantage of the bright fair weather. 
There was some trouble in the 
house to know what to do, and 
Kate had suggested to her father 
that, as the nights were fair, she 
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might go till he was better again, 
—it would only be a day or two. 
Pride that she should be able to 
take his place, and reluctance to 
let her do the work, contended for 
some time in his mind. Pride 
gained the victory; it was fair 
weather and the work light; she 
might go. Her mother was much 
disturbed. Such a thing as a girl 
going out was unknown in Pentock, 
and that her girl should do it was 
a real distress to her. It was time 
that Mitchell gave up the fishing, 
she considered, at his time of life, 
and let William have a partner. 
She spoke often and at great length 
with her husband to move him to 
this; but the thought that he was 
ast work had been too bitter for 
im to face as yet. Meanwhile 
Kate should not go out above a 
week, and by that time he would 
be able to get to work again. 

But crippled up in his arm-chair 


through the sunshiny June days, 
he began to think that perhaps 
after all the mother was right, and 
William ought to have a mate. 
When Kate came down again into 


the kitchen he was alone. She 
knelt down on the hearth and 
asked him how he did. 

“Better, Kate, better,” said the 
old man cheerily. 

“You'll be round again soon,” 
said she; “but you mustn’t go out 
too soon, dad,—’tis cold on the 
water.” 

“Aj, ay, I shall have my 
health right enough soon; but I’ve 
been thinking, child, that your 
mother’s right, and Will had better 
have a mate to turn to when I 
can’t go. You see winter-time I 
mightn’t be able to go always.” 

The girl laid her hand on his, 
but said nothing. She knew he 
could not go again through the 
rough bleak winter, but she knew, 
too, that the thought must be bitter 
to him. 

“Tve been thinking about the 
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mate, you see,” the old man went 
on. “There’s Dick Truscott, the 
likeliest lad anywhere about, and 
close with Will. *Twould be a 
start for him, and I like the lad.” 

What made the colour come up 
under the clear dark skin and Kate 
so busy with the fire? 

“Why, bless the girl, we don’t 
want such a fire as that!” came 
the mother’s voice, as she walked 
briskly into the room. ‘ What 
were you thinking of, child? Yes, 
that’ll do, and quite enough. You're 
not going out again to-night?” she 
added, in a tone of remonstrance. 
She knew Kate was going very 
well, but the question was a tacit 
protest, and it was her duty to 
father and child to make it. 

“T’ve a word.to say to you, wife, 
by-and-by,” said her husband; 
and she knew then William was to 
have a mate, and that she need say 
no more. 

“How came Joe’s boy in the 
water?” she asked. 

Kate told the story, and her 
mother went on. 

“Of course—and is it likely a 
boy left to himself all day is to be 
good? Why, your brother was 
never dry, feet or legs, of his age, 
and going to school regular. But 
I’m out of all patience with that 
Joe Hoyte. Why can’t he be like 
other folk, instead of going around 
with as sour a face as one may see? 
Mrs. Tregar do say there is some- 
thing queer with him; and why 
else he should live as he does, and 
never give a body a decent word, I 
don’t know. His luck with the 
fishing, too, ’s more than natural— 
heaps of money they do say he has 
in that cottage of his, and the boy 
never with a decent coat to his 
back. Depend that boy’ll live to 
make him repent never sending of 
him to oes How ever his wife 
could have married him I never 
could think; not but what there’s 
always women to like a man, how- 
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ever black at heart they is, and 
however they uses them. They do 
say he’s taken up with Lizzie now, 
and 

“Taken up with Lizzie?’ said 
the girl, quickly; and then, with 
a flash of anger in her eyes, she 
turned abruptly to her mother: 
“Who says such things? I don’t 
believe it; Lizzie’s given her 
word.” 

“Oh, as for that, there’s more 
than one; and what other house 
does he go to in the village but 
hers? and he can’t go there for 
nothing. It’s no use, Kate, your 
being angry. When you're an old 
woman you'll know that them as 
puts their feet on the wrong road 
doesn’t often turn round and seek 
the right. I misdoubted about 
Lizzie from the first, and I wish 
our young lady may hear no more 
of her.” 

Kate’s head had sunk down as 
her mother’s speech had gradually 
unwound itself. Could it be true? 
No, it was impossible. But why, 
why did Joe take the boy in there 
to-day if there was no truth in it? 
A sickening feeling crept over her. 

“Ts it just talk, mother, or have 
they seen him go there much?” 

“Talk! why, there’s no smoke 
without a fire, and the less you 
have to say to her the better. He 
goes there, they say, most every 
evening before the fishing.” 

The old man laid his hand on 
the girl’s shoulder as he said, 
“Well, I can’t say but what Joe’s 
a queer chap, but I don’t know 
much real bad of him when it 
comes to that.” 

“Talk of the devil——” Here 
the cottage door was pushed 
open, and the tall massive figure 
that stood doubtfully on the thresh- 
old was Joe Hoyte himself. Aston- 
ishment for a moment overpowered 
every other feeling in the minds of 
all there. Then the “Is’t you, 
Joe? why, come in, man,” from the 








old fisherman, broke the spell. The 
mother put a chair for him near 
her husband as she wished hima 
brief “good evening.” As he came 
in, —awkwardly enough, — Kate 
thought she had never seen his 
face so dark. She had risen with 
a feeling of anger growing in her 
heart, and stood behind her father’s 
chair without a word. Wasn’t it 
enough that he had made himself 
hated through the village, without 
this devil’s work with Lizzie? Joe 
had declined the~ proffered pipe. 
He sat awhile uneasily on bi 
chair, but at last the words came— 
“T called in about the fishing; I 
heard you was ill; I’ve no use for 
Bob this next night or two, if 
you'll let him help with the boat.” 

The words came evidently with 
difficulty, and the scowl on his 
face seemed to deepen as he waited 
for the old man to speak. 

“Thank you, ’tis very good of 
you, to be sure,” at last he an- 
swered; “but you'll be wanting 
him I’m thinking, fair weather or 
foul, with a boat your size. And 
we’ve done very well, Hoyte, very 
well; we’ve an extra hand here, 
you know. Kate’s been out in the 
old dad’s place, hasn’t you, Kate?” 
and the old fisherman pulled her 
proudly to his side. 

“T know,” said Joe, gruffly, “ but 
there’s no call for her to go again. 
V’m not taking Bob any way, and 
he’ll be doing nothing if he don’t 
go. I'll tell him to be down to 
Point maybe ;” and he rose as he 
spoke. The mother had been list- 
ening to every word, though appa- 
rently absorbed in ironing at the 
other end of the room. The offer 
had elicited an inandible “ Well, 
to be sure, but that’s neighbourly 
for him.” Now she came towards 
the group. 

“And I thank you, Mr. ve 
she said; “and if my husband 
makes so bold as to accept your 
offer, I shall be very glad—-not 
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that my girl has any need to go, 
help or no help, but ’tis her father’s 
fancy.” 

Kate had been looking eagerly at 
her father, waiting for his answer. 
Her face fell as her mother spoke. 

“I'd rather go,” she said m3 
low. Joe Hoyte gave a quick loo 
at her. He took his hat in his 
hand, and then waited, as though 
he had not said all. The process 
of speech seemed one of immense 


difficulty. The hat was turned 
several times before he said— 

“J didn’t thank you for pulling 
the boy out, Miss Kate. If you 


hadn’t been so handy, it would 
have been all up with him; and 
—and, if it'll pleasure you, he can 
go to school.” 

It was over,and he wasn’t be- 
holden to her any longer. No one, 
Joe thought to himself, should 
guess what it cost him. But he 
wished the girl wouldn’t stand 
looking like that, but would say 
something and have done. 

But in that short pause a battle 
had been going on in Kate’s mind. 
With the sudden transition she 
was bewildered for a moment. 
First, the bad angel had offered 
them a kindness—a kindness which 
had touched her pride and had 
stung her. She saw he thought 
she ought not to go, and had made 
the offer on that account. She 
would certainly go: he was blacker 
than ever. Then he had done the 
very thing he had been most 
crooked about, and done it to 
ena her. After all, he must 
ave some good hid away in him 
somewhere. Could he be so bad 
about Lizzie after all? She would 
speak straight out to him about it, 
and risk it. She didn’t care what 
he thought, nor how angry he was, 
if only she could save Lizzie. He 
had reached the door, when she 
turned quickly to him and followed 
him tothe porch. There he stopped, 
waiting till she should speak. She 
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looked more earnestly than she 
knew into his face, as though she 
would read her answer there. The 
words were on her lips, but some- 
thing in his eyes made her falter ; 
she could not do it. 

“Were you going to say any- 
thing?” he asked, and his voice 
was lower than usual. 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Kate, 
hurriedly. “’Tis very good of you 
about Joe’s schooling, and I take it 
very kind of you. Good-night,” and 
she turned back into the cottage. 

“Well, I’m real glad you’ve no 
need to go to-night; and it’s not 
amiss in Joe Hoyte, though I say 
it,” her mother was saying. 

“But I'd rather go, mother,” 
she interposed. ‘“ There’s no occa- 
sion to be beholden to any one.” 
And her father nodded his head 
approvingly, and added— 

“You leave it, my dear. I’ve 
something to say about it by-and- 
by. Kate shall go to-night, any 
way.” 

Kate did go. A little later she 
was walking quickly away from the 
cottage. She was thinking of 
Lizzie, and as she passed the little 
solitary cottage near the Point, she 
knocked at the door. “ Lizzie,” 
she called. There was no answer. 
She called again, and then, going 
to a window at the side, tapped 
lightly against the pane. 

“ Who’s there?” came a voice. 

“Tt’s me—Kate,” she called, 
softly. 

“Well, what ever do you want 
now?’ The voice was rather sharp 
and querulous. 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Kate; “I’m 
off to the fishing, and thought I'd 
come and see you on my way. 
Good-night.” 

There came no answer, and Kate 
was disappointed. 

“There’s something wrong, I’m 
afeard,” she said softly to herself as 
she walked on. 

“Them as puts their feet in 
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the wrong road doesn’t often turn 
round and seek the right.” This 
was half Lizzie’s story. The poor 
unstable feet had gone wandering 
down the wrong road, led by the 
warm impulsive heart, and un- 
checked by the flimsy understand- 
ing and feeble moral sense. Be- 
trayed and ruined—that would 
have been the world’s verdict. But 
Lizzie was true to the one part 
in her that beat in unison with 
a higher than herself. Only too 
ready to believe herself ruined, she 
would never own she was betrayed. 
But there was one in Pentock who 
had saved her from herself when 
all had left her alone with her 
wretchedness, and life seemed too 
troublesome to brave. No one 
could understand what made the 
young lady care about such as her; 
and when it was known that she 
had gone into the dreary cottage, 


Pentock held up itshands. “ What 
an example!” sighed its comfortable 


matrons. They did not indeed pay 
any regard to that Charley Bate’s 
story of looking in through the 
window and seeing our young lady 
with her arms round Lizzie’s neck. 
Charley was a shocking little liar. 
But though her ways were often 
mysterious to them, the Pentock 
folk believed in their good angel, 
and they learnt to look on with 
only a good-natured feeling of in- 
credulity as they saw the guiding 
hand held out to lead Lizzie back 
once more into the toilsome right 
way. The contest was cruelly un- 
equal, the way so hard, the strength 
such feebleness; and when the 
helping hand, the cheering voice 
were gone, what then? Would 
the way be kept? Lizzie had given 
her word, and Kate was to be good 
to her and help her, our young lady 
said, and let her hear from time to 
time. It was not a hard task to 
Kate; Lizzie had been her play- 
mate, and the loves of childhood 
have a strange tenacity. 
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That night, as she looked over 
the dark still water which the 
moonlight silvered to the east, Kate 
was thinking it over. How to give 
the helping hand, to overcome the 
lurking envy, to still the querulous 
discontent. Her thoughts went 
back, and she seemed, as the water 
rippled under the keel, to hear her 
young lady’s cheery voice again,— 
“Be good to her, Kate: you care 
for her, I know; let her see it. If 
ep can make her love you it will 

e all right. You don’t care? Oh, 
well, do it for my sake to begin 
with, then.” Ah, if only she were 
here it would be right enough! her 
voice set everything going. Kate 
thought she would talk about her . 
to Lizzie, that would be the best 
way; she could not have bad news 
to send. 

But her work called her away 
from watching the quiet water and 
the thoughts that had been so busy 
within. As she helped her brother, 
and the takes turned out more than 
usually successful, her spirits rose, 
and she broke out into snatches of 
song that, echoing along the water, 
sounded pleasantly to the toilers 
in the other boats “So Kate 
Mitchell’s out again, ’ said one to 
another; “she brings good luck 
with her.” 

The hours wore on and the day- 
light began to come back with a 
grey shiver in the east, and the 
dusky sails stood out against the 
sky. The quiet of the night had 
been broken, now and again, by a 
cheer from some distant boat, and 
the others knew they had the luck 
with them again. The night seemed 
short to Kate, though theirs was 
one of the last boats to beat back 
again into the little harbour. She 
was too busy with rope and tiller 
to see that the group of fishermen 
who had landed before them had 
all dispersed, with lighter hearts 
for the load they carried. All but 
one, who leant whistling against 
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the wall, with his eyes following 
every movement of the active figure 
in the boat as it neared the slip. 
He could not be more than three 
or four and twenty, slightly but 
strongly built, with a face no way 
remarkable but for its honest, 
frank expression, and the merry 
grey eyes. Even now there was a 
flash of fun in the face as his whist- 
ling dispersed itself in a smile, and 
he came to the head of the narrow 
steps leading from the landing-slip, 
while Kate and her brother were 
busy below. Presently Kate began 
to toil up the steps, a basket heavy 
with fish on her arm. She had 
almost reached the top before she 
caught sight of the figure that 
stopped her path. She started a 
little, but then pushed on without 
looking at the young fisherman 
who stood laughing before her. 

“ Now then, Dick, get out of my 
way!” cried Kate briskly, as she 
came to a stand before him. 

“That’s a nice sort of speech to 
make, Miss Kate,” said he, not of- 
fering to move, with the laughing 
eyes still bent on her face. 

“Come, make haste, do,” she said, 
impatiently. “I don’t want to stand 
here for ever.” 

“That’s odd, now,” said the ob- 
stacle, contentedly. “I don’t feel 
as though I’d mind.” 

The girl’s face flushed a little. 
She rested the heavy basket on the 
step, and looking down at the water, 
said in an indifferent voice— 

“What sport have you had to- 
night ?” 

“Why, poor, it seems—so far,” 
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replied the man, the smile broaden- - 
ing on his face. 

“T meant the fishing,” said Kate, 
sharply, lifting up her basket and 
trying to make a fresh start; but 
her tormentor showed no sign of 
giving way. She looked up angril 
as she said, “ Don’t be a fool, Dic 
—let me by. Here’s Will ’ll be 
coming in a minute.” 

“Then we'll wait for him,” said 
Dick, with a laugh. 

“T’d push you into the water if I 
could,” said the girl, more angrily. 

He only answered impertarbably 
—* Well, I don’t know if I’d mind 
your trying.” 

It was in vain that she lifted up 
a glowing face and eyes flashing 
with anger—the fun that sparkled 
in the other was irresistible; that, 
and something else, perhaps, that 
mingled with it, made her anger die 
away. 

“Come, now, Dick, you’ll let me 
by—won’t you ?” 

“Why, that’s better now,” he 
said, cheerfully. “Come, that’s 
more like the way to speak to a 
chap. Yes, I’ll let you by; and,” 
he added, with a side look at 
the girl’s face as he moved away, 
—“and I'll walk home with you, 
what’s more; so just give me that 
basket.” 

Silence gives consent, we are 
told; but his waiting for consent 
in any form seemed improbable. 
He shouldered the basket, and the 
two moved on together—neither 
very loath, as it seemed to Joe 
Hoyte, plodding along alone behind 
them. 


CHAPTER III.—PENTOCK’S G@90D ANGEL. 


Pentock’s good angel was not 
of the modern conventional type— 
indeed conventional she was not 
in any sense. The happy little 
lady, with her funny childish voice 
and busy ways, would have found 


the part a difficult one to 


lay. 
She was the “ parson’s” daughter, 
and the parson was much respected 
in Pentock—even amongst those 
whose souls required the more highly 
flavoured doctrine to be found in 
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_Bethlem Chapel. He had married 
late in life; his wife had died not 
many years afterwards, and he 
clung with an absorbing tremulous 
love to the one child left to him. 
From her earliest childhood, Carrie 
Gray had grown up surrounded 
with an atmosphere of love that 
falls to the lot of few children. 
From old Bessie, the faithful nurse, 
to the rough fishermen and their 
wives, all had a welcome for her, 
and a place in their hearts for the 
winning, motherless child. Was 
it any wonder that, to a nature like 
Carrie’s—happy and loving itself— 
the love she met with should all 
seem in harmony and part of life 
itself? Not an event happened in 
the parish but Carrie knew of it; 
not a ceremony but she had a hand 
in it. The babies could not be 
christened, nor folks married, with- 
out “our young lady,” who brought 
luck with her in the sunshine of 
her presence. Nor was she a fair- 
weather angel alone. The simple 
love that prompted her visits when 
death or sorrow came to a house, 
made her presence there endurable 
at first, and then a comfort. Her 
tears were as quick as her laughter, 
and there was little need for speech 
when the small hand coaxed itself 
into the work-worn one, and our 
young lady was “sorry” with those 
who sorrowed. She was an active 
re too, notwithstanding 
er small form and childish ways 
—looking up laggards at school 
and class, and huntipg down the 
truants with indefatigable energy 
and cheerfulness. No one could 
be angry with her long; she had 
grown into the hearts of the Pen- 
tock folk with the years that changed 
her from a child to a girl, with a 
woman’s sympathy in the child’s 
light heart. 

This had been Pentock’s good 
angel,—had been, for a change had 
come to it all, how or when no 
one exactly knew; but the little 
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lady laughed less and then was 
seen seldomer, and the Pentock 
folk put their heads together to 
know who had brought trouble to 
her. There had been visitors at 
the Parsonage—not from the coun- 
try round, but strangers. What 
good could be expected from that? 
Pentock, to one man, believed the 
strangers to be at the bottom of it, 
Did Mr. Gray himself notice any- 
thing? they asked each other. Per- 
haps he did. It seemed he did; for 
the day Carrie came to him, and, put- 
ting her head on his arm, after the 
two had been sitting for some time 
together in silence, had said—*I 
think, father, I'll go away for a 
little. I think if I went away 
for a month or two I could come 
back and be happy in Pentock 
again,’”—the old man had only 
kissed her silently, and with a 
“God bless you,” stumbled out of 
the room. 

So she went away, and now 
months had gone by and Pentock 
was wondering when they would 
see their good angel again. be in 
the Parsonage were two faithful 
hearts to whom the time grew very 
long: the solitary old man in his 
study below, where the scent of 
the sweet-peas and stocks came in 
through the window from the gar- 
den; and up-stairs, in Missy’s own 
little room, the faithful nurse. 

There she sat one of these bright 
June days, the worn lined face 
leaning on one hand, an unfinished 
letter open on the table before her, 
and from time to time the lips 
moved, and then more slowly the 
hand traced out the words, and the 
letter grew. The master was well, 
and there was nothing wrong in the 
house or village, so why did the 
old eyes look so often out of tears 
as the letter went on? Here it is. 


‘* PENTOCK PARSONAGE. 


“My own pear Missy,—How 
can I ever thank you enough for 
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writing such long beautiful letters 
to your old nurse? My dear Missy, 
when the letters come it is almost 
like seeing you, and I put them on 
the table and have a good talk to 
you when they come. What you 
says of the lemons is very strange: 
why, you can’t get them in the vil- 
lage under 2d., and Mrs. Hardwick 
pa a me 24d. for one all dingy; 
but you knows her ways and what 
is to be expected of her. I can’t 
understand them growing out of 
doors at all, and you must be care- 
ful not to eat them, as Mrs. Davis’s 
boy up to Squire’s conversetory, 
and was in bed, and Dr. Brown 
sent for. The master is very well, 
though a week back he had. a bit 
of acold going to old Job Hunter 
of a chilly night. Poor Job’s been 
taken at last, and a blessed relief; 
but the Lord knows his own time. 
The eggs has been very poor; 
whether the hen’s moulding or not 
I don’t know, but two poor this 
week and three last. 

“T don’t think there is much news 
in the village, dear Missy. Mrs. 
Treddal has her baby, and a fine 
boy, and the other only christened 
a twelvemonth back, but a fine 
child, and they’ll miss your dear 
‘face to the christening. One bit 
of news will please you, I know. 
Joy Hoyte’s boy’s to school at last. 
There is some talk of his falling 
into the water, and Kate Mitchell 
fetching him out, and Joe done it to 
please her, and time enough ‘i 

The face was resting once more 
on the hand. “T’ll not tell her 
the talk of Lizzie; no, ’twould only 
fret her,” she said to herself. Here 
there came a tap at the door, and 
as the old woman turned slowly 
round on her chair it opened, and 
Kate Mitchell came in. 

“ Mary told me to come up, and 
I thought I should find you here, 
Mrs. Gooding,” she said, with a 
smile, as the old woman greeted 
her warmly. 
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“And where else should I be?” 
she answered, “when I am writing 
to her, but in her own room, bless 
her, and I wish she was safe in it 

in. And a lovely letter I had 
from her Sunday, such writing; but 
there, who writes like Miss Carrie? 
But you'd like to read it, Kate. 
What have I done with it? Dear 
now, it was here a minute ago! and 
my spectacles gone too! Where 
are they? Well, well, the times 
she’s said the same thing, I seem 
to hear her, ‘ Bessie, you dear old 
stupid ’—that’s what she calls me 
—‘look,’ she says, ‘you dear old 
stupid on your own nose and you're 
sure to find them.’ But you'll read 
it aloud, won’t you?” 

So Kate read the letter. When 
she came to the end she laid it 
down with a sigh. “Be sure to 
tell me,” it ended, “of Lizzie when 
you write.” 

“ Ah, dear,” said the old woman, 
half aloud; “ but where’s the use of 
her fretting over it?” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Kate, 
slowly, “if our young lady was to 
write a line to Lizzie it might do 
good.” * 

The old nurse looked at her 
sharply. 

“Ts anything wrong, then, with 
Lizzie ?” she asked. 

“No, Mrs. Gooding, not that I 
know of; but she’s unsettled again, 
and complaining the old way. I 
was there yesterday.” 

“ And was she glad to see you?” 
asked the nurse. 

“No, Mrs. Gooding, I’m afraid 
not.” And Kate moved uneasily 
in her chair. The old woman 
ere up her spectacles and looked 

ard at the girl. Kate rose and 
walked to the window, and after 
a minute or two of silence she 
went on. 

“TI don’t know what to do, Mrs. 
Gooding. You know these new 
tales. She had little Joe there, and 
she was kissing and making much 
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of the child. I told her folks were 
talking, but I said I didn’t believe 
them, as she’d given her word; but 
she turned to complaining they 
were all against her, the old way, 
and said if I’d come to worrit her 
I'd best be gone, for she meant to 
do as she chose. I saw she wouldn’t 
listen,” Kate went on, after a little 
pause, “and I couldn’t somehow 
go away like that, so I went on 
with some clothes she’d been wring- 
ing. She didn’t seem to notice, 
and went on with her talk with 
the child. ‘Don’t you believe 
them if they talk evil of your 
father,’ she kept saying,—‘ he’s a 
good man, a good man; and she’d 
say it over and over. Do you 
think he is, Mrs. Gooding?” said 
Kate, suddenly, facing round on 
the old woman. She took off her 
spectacles and slowly wiped them. 
“When it comes to that,” at 
last she said evasively, “ there’s 


goodness and goodness, and men 


is queer creatures. There was my 
poor husband, an honester man 
never wore shoe-leather, and yet 
what I forbore with him in the 
house, and bis quick tempers, you’d 
never know; and forbear it is we 
are commanded, and no more than 
my duty, and others easy-going as 
brings wives and families to ruin. 
As for Joe Hoyte, he’s lived here, 
man and boy, all his life, and 
hardly a friend to say a good word 
for him, but I don’t know any- 
thing particular bad against him. 
But did you say nothing more to 
Lizzie, Kate?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I thought as 
[ wrung the clothes what I could 
say not to turn her against me 
more, and nothing would come; 
and she went on talking with the 
child, and never looked my way 
at all. And I got thinking to 
myself if only our young lady was 
here she would make Lizzie right 
again, and that set me thinking I 
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might talk of her, and perha 
Lizzie would remember a bit. So 
I told her I’d had a letter, and I 
began reading it. She didn’t listen 
much at first, but she was quiet 
after a bit; so I just wished her 
good-bye and came away. I hadn’t 
gone far when she was running 
afterme. ‘You'll be writing those 
tales to her,’ she said, quite fierce, 
‘No, Lizzie,’ I said, ‘’twould fret 
her so, I couldn’t write them; 
ou’ll never do a thing would pain 
er again, Lizzie, our young lady, 
and so far away.’ ” 

The girl’s voice shook, she turned 
to the window, and the old woman 
rose and came to where she stood, 

“ Well?” she asked. 

“T don’t believe she will, Mrs, 
Gooding,” said Kate at last; “she 
didn’t say much, but I don’t believe 
she will. But if our young lady 
would write, I was thinking . 

“You're a good girl, Kate,” said 
the nurse, “and I’ll manage it; you 
leave it, and I'll put it so it will be 
right.” 

So Kate went her way, and the 
letter was finished. 

“Kate Mitchell has just been 
here,” it went on; “she’s a good 
girl, and her father better, but not 
up to the fishing, and Kate out 
herself, and not fit work for her. 
And she thought Lizzie would be 
oe with a letter if the little 

issy will write her one. And 
wishing God bless you, my dear 
Missy, and send you soon home 
again,—I remain your loving and 
dutiful nurse, 

“ Bessiz Goopine.” 


Kate had not gone very far be- 
fore her attention was attracted 
by a wail of mingled sorrow and 
anger, and she soon caught sight 
of a little figure draggling along in 
front of her, whose crimson cheeks 
put up a signal of the strife raging 
within the small heart. It was 
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Joe again, and Kate, instantly 
suspecting trouble at school, soon 
overtook him and asked him what 
was the matter. A fresh burst of 
weeping turned his speech into a 
hoarse roar of anguish, and Kate, 
lifting the child up on alow bank 
by the wayside, sat down beside 
him to wait till the paroxysm had 
subsided. After much convulsive 
sobbing, and repeated wipings of 
the small eyelids and cheeks, Joe 
found utterance: “I'll never go 
there no more,” sobbed he. 

“ Why, what’s wrong, my son?” 
asked the girl. With renewed 
weeping and anger the trouble came 
out. 

“She whipped me, she did,—and 
I hates her, I do,—and I'll never 
go there no more, no-o-o— 0, I 
wo-0-o-n’t.” 

Kate looked vexed. She fore- 
saw encouragement from the pater- 
nal Joe, and her hopes for the 
child’s advancement once more 
clouded over. 

“ Now, look here,” she said, quiet- 
ly; “what had you been doing, 
_ ¢ What had you been up to, 
e 99 : 

“T hadn’t done nothing,” wailed 
Joe, “and I hates her.” 

“Was it you didn’t know your 
lessons ?” asked the girl. 

“T dun know,” said Joe, sullenly, 
“but ’twarn’t that.” 

“ Now, what wasit?’ asked Kate 
again. “You'd been up to some 
mischief, Joe, I know well enough. 
Tell me what you’d done.” 

But the tips of his boots had 
suddenly become an object of ab- 
sorbing interest to the boy. 

“Had you played her some 
trick?” asked ate, cheerfully. 
There came a little twitch to the 
corners of the child’s mouth. “ Was 
it a joke, Joe?” said Kate, softly. 
A little laugh came in the midst of 
the storm. 

“She was in a rage,” said Joe at 
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last, “ when they come out and was 
over the books and stuff, and one 
got into th’ ink and walked about 
after!” and the young offender 
began to hug himself with delight. 

“What was it?’ asked Kate, 
very quickly. 

“ Why, crabs!” said Joe. 

“And you put them in her 
desk ?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, excitedly ; 
“and some in that box by the side, 
such heaps, I kep’ ’em in a pool till 
I had enough. O Kate, you should 
have heard her screech!” And 
now the remembrance was too 
much for Joe, and he tumbled 
down off the bank. Kate’s face 
showed the conflicting feelings that 
the story had raised. It was thor- 
oughly vexing; it wasn’t much 
more than she had expected from 
Joe’s former career; but meanwhile 
his father would probably stand by 
him, and there would be an end 
to Joe’s schooling and consequent 
advancement. Then she was still 
fresh enough from school herself 
to enjoy thoroughly the thought 
of the rather prim mistress, under 
whom she also had suffered, and 
that sudden plague of crabs. With 
difficulty she prevented the boy 
seeing her join in his unholy glee, 
and said cheerfully— 

“Well, Joe, you got your fun, 
and had your hiding, and deserved 
it. It wasn’t good of you, you 
know: if you were good with her 
she’d be very kind to you; and yon 
mustn’t do that sort of thing again, 

ou know, or she'll think you a 
ittle heathen. But it’s over now, 
and you must try and be a better 
boy when you go back.” 

“But I won’t go back,” said the 
young rebel, stoutly. 

“Then you'll be a coward,” said 
Kate. “ You'd never be a coward, 
Joe?” 

“What’s he going to funk?” 
suddenly broke in another voice ; 
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and Joe was lifted suddenly up in 
two stout arms, turned head over 
heels, and deposited somewhat con- 
fused upon the ground again. 

“Why, Dick, take care!” cried 
Kate. “It’s nothing, is it, Joe? 
You'll not funk?” There came no 
answer to this appeal. 

“ What’s wrong?’ asked Dick 
Truscott again, for it was he. 

“He was thinking of flinching 
school,” said Kate, Shien he got 
into a bit of trouble; but it’s going 
to be all right now, isn’t it, Joe?” 

Still no answer came, but the 
child began slowly to move away 
down the lane. 

“’Twas luck meeting you, Miss 
Kate,” said the young man. “I’ve 
just been to your place, and I swear 
— father’s the best man out. 

e’s a regular good un, that’s what 
he is,” he ended, warmly. Kate 
looked pleased. 

“Was it about the fishing?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Dick; “I’m to be 
Will’s mate, and I only hope I may 
do your father a good turn one of 
these days. Are you glad of it?” 
he asked. 

“Why, no,” said Kate, with a 
smile. Dick’s face fell, he looked 
hurt and said nothing. The girl 
saw it, and added hastily, “I don’t 
like to be turned out of the boat, 
and it’s my place you're taking, 
Dick.” Dick looked cheerful again ; 
*twasn’t work for womenkind, in his 
opinion. 

“ And I suppose you asked your 
father to have one of the other 
chaps instead?” he added, as they 
began to walk towards the cottage. 

“ Perhaps I did,” said Kate. 

“But your father told me he 
knew what I was worth,” said Dick, 
proudly. 


“So do I,” said the girl, gravely, 
Her companion turned eagerly to 
her. 

“Do you?” he said. “Why, 
what now ?” 

They had come where a sign-post 
stood by the way, covered with 
large letters. 

“ That,” said Kate, pointing to 
an O. 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Dick, looking very puzzled. 

“Have you forgotten your arith- 
metic so that you don’t know what 
that stands for?” laughed the girl, 
A light seemed to break in upon 
him. 

“ Well, I don’t care,” he said at 
last. ‘“They’re to have games and 
dancing down to Point to-morrow,” 
he added after a time. “ You'll be 
there, Miss Kate ?” 

“ Well, perhaps I may,” said she; 
“but I don’t know if I shall.” 

“Tf you cared about it as much 
as I do you'd be there,” said the 
young fisherman, kicking savagely 
at a stone. 


“Oh, I know you’re fond of the- 


dancing,” said Kate, with a laugh, 

“You know well enough it isn’t 
the dancing I’m fond of,” said Dick, 
with some emphasis; but he added 
cheerily, “I knows you'll come, 
Kate ; you're never so bad as your 
words.’ 

“Oh, if my words are bad,” said 
Kate, laughing again, “ why, you've 
had enough of them, so good-bye!” 
and she was gone into the cot 
while the young fisherman was call- 
ing to her to wait a minute. 

“She takes one up so short,” 
he said to himself as he turned 
away; “but she'll come, I'm 
thinking.” 

And Ihe was quite right, for Kate 
was there. 
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ROMANCE IN BUSINESS. 


THERE is more romance in the 
world than ever there was, though 
it changes its aspects and becomes 
popularised as society grows older. 
Any keen-sighted bystander at one 
of the great London railway stations 
can hardly doubt it, as he watches 
the crowded morning trains dis- 
charging their loads on the bustling 
platforms, and traces the deep-worn 
signs of the never-ending struggle 
for existence on faces sharpened by 
intelligence that are sickly, anxious, 
or excited. And what a freight of 
hopes and cares, of doubts and eager 
ambitions, is carried out of port in 
each ocean steamer that puts forth 
from our shores for America or the 
colonies! Material might be found 


in the feelings or passions of the 
passengers—to say nothing 


of the 
actual stories of the older of them 
—for any number of sensational 
studies of character by such an 
analyst of human nature as George 
Eliot. The emigrants who go abroad 
to seek their fortunes are of all 
ranks; and the more ignorant or 
unsophisticated they may happen 
to be, the more apprehensive they 
may feel of the unknown that lies 
before them ; while enterprise goes 
hand in hand with education, and 
the great majority of the middle 
classes are forced into a battle of 
life in which the prizes are to the 
intelligent, the enduring, and the 
fortunate. Most of them, it is 
true, must be content to scrape along 
as best they can. Yet even ca- 
reers that are apparently the most 
uneventful are often sufficiently 
checkered; while to counterbalance 
some brilliant triumphs, there are 
failures which are simply unmiti- 
gated tragedy. 

As for the stirring romance of 
the olden time, it chiefly took the 
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form of warlike adventures. Yet 
even then there were striking ex- 
ceptions, and the story of trading 
under difficulties from the earliest 
ages might furnish abundant ma- 
terial for a most fascinating work. 
Great gains by commerce were only 
to be got at extreme personal risk. 
Any peaceful trader with the repu- 
tation of wealth was likely enough 
to lead the life of the lucky digger- 
among the roughs and refugees of 
a mining camp in the Sierra Ne- 
vada; and the moneyed minority 
of the helpless middle class went 
in perpetual terror of violence and 
exactions. In the way of personal 
adventure, think what yarns the 
forecastle-men in the Pheenician 
fleets must have had to spin, when, 
after their interminable cruises to 
Tarshish and elsewhere, they came 
home with their holds full of apes 
and ivory. Everything seen by 
those primitive navigators and their 
successors was new and strange: 
ruthless savages were everywhere 
in waiting for them on the inhos- 
pitable coasts they skirted without 
a compass; monsters were known 
to lurk in the currents and whirl- 
pools of the ocean; and rumour, 
distorted by unfamiliar tongues, 
magnified mysterious perils till the 
wildest tales took form and sub- 
stance. As to the feats of the 
seamen of antiquity, fancy might 
have to fill in the meagre outlines 
supplied by sacred or secular writ- 
ers; but if we leave the hazes of 
semi-mythical story for the adven- 
tures of the middle ages, we emerge 
into the clear light of history. The 
Italians, succeeding the Greeks 
and their Roman ancestors, have 
inherited the empire of the seas. 
We see the men of Pisa and 
Amalfi, the Venetians and the 
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Genoese, fitting out expedition after 
expedition for the gorgeous East, 
storming cities, settling colonies, 
making wars and alliances with 
kings and emperors,—and all, be 
it remembered, in the way of trade. 
Chivalrous soldiers, like the “ blind 
old Dandolo,” or Embriaco, the 
dashing crusader of Genoa, might 
be carried away by the thirst for 
fame, and seek to emulate the ex- 
ploits of the martial heroes of feu- 
dalism. But it was the policy of 
their States that furnished them 
with the means of fighting, and 
that policy was steadily directed to 
opening up profitable markets. The 
Genoese in particular, warlike as 
they showed themselves, were traders 
par excellence—so much so, that 
when the fanaticism of the Crusades, 
fanned by the preaching of zealots, 
was plunging half Western Europe 
into insolvency, they never lost 
their heads for a moment. Peter 
the Hermit would have thundered 
to heedless ears had he set up his 
pulpit in a Genoese piazza. hey 
sent their fleets to Palestine, it is 
true, but only to carry freights of 
Crusaders; and the leaders who 
chartered their galleys had to pay 
handsomely, either in hard cash, or 
concessions of mercantile privileges. 
So it was all in the way of business 
that they hired out the famous 
crossbowmen who served against 
the Montforts in Brittany, and 
fought for the unfortunate French 
monarch at Crecy. 

We have merely indicated some 
of the most stirring episodes in 
medieval trade; and its chronicles 
of active adventure are scarcely so 
thrilling as the stories of sustained 
endurance by money-getters. The 
whole history of the Jews is sen- 
sational, from the time they were 
singled out as the chosen people ; 
but nothing concerning them seems 
more wonderful than the tenacity 
of resolution with which they would 


persist in growing rich, though their 
reputation for wealth and their 
helplessness must have made their 
lives wellnigh intolerable. The 
Jew had no protection from the 
Church, which was almost the sole 
shelter of the feeble from the tyr- 
anny of the strong. On the con- 
trary, the superstition of the age, 
which otherwise put some check 
on violence and exactions, was all 
enlisted against him, Kings cur- 
ried favour with the clergy b 
pandering the common victim, a 
y consecrating a share of the spoil, 
made easier terms with their con- 
fessors. Each rapacious baron and 
roLber-knight was always on the 
look-out to lay hands on the wan- 
dering Israelitish trader, and to hold 
him to ransom. If the Jew were 
rich, he had to bleed his money- 
bags freely before the castle-gates 
were unbolted for him. He might 
be penniless and an object of charity 
to his kinsfolk, but no one believed 
his asseverations of poverty: he 
was put to the torture all the same, 
till possibly he expired in agony. 
The scene in the dungeons of Tor- 
quilstone, which Scott has depicted 
so vividly, was no imaginary one, 
In the cities, the Jew had to wear 
the meanest clothing when he went 
abroad ; though probably at family 
festivals, when the house was shut 
up, his women were dressed in the 
most costly garments and jewellery. 
So he had not even that vain satis- 
faction of display in which his en- 
franchised descendants are fond of 
indulging. Then, where there was 
a Jewish colony in a city, the in- 
habitants were locked up like wild 
beasts in their quarter after certain 
hours. Nor was the humiliating 
confinement altogether unwelcome, 
since in a measure it assured their 
safety. Yet every now and then 
would come an outbreak of popular 
fanaticism, when the mob insisted 
on having their share in the spoil, 
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which was ordinarily monopolised 
by their betters. Any improbable 
fable of Jewish bigotry served for 
the pretext; and the general form 
of these fables showed that church- 
men were more or less at the bot- 
tom of the movement. It was a 
Christian child stolen and sacri- 
ficed with horrible rites, or an in- 
sult to the sacred wafer that had 
been sanctified in transubstantia- 
tion. The ready credence given to 
those malignant reports showed the 
horror with which the infidel Jew 
was regarded; and yet the people 
who held him practically at their 
mercy, had more substantial griev- 
ances against him. For he throve 
by usury, more than by ordinary 
trade; and we may be sure that his 
terms were sufficiently extortionate. 
In the first place, having monopo- 
lised the medieval loan and dis- 
count business, he could deal with 
the impecunious very much as he 


pleased. He knew that he made 
an enemy when he placed a loan, 
and the speculations on which he 
staked his life were risky enough 
to justify him in charging usurious 


interest. The acquisitive and great- 
ly enduring race had just as much 
precarious protection as it chose to 
pay for: it had to resign itself to 
a fluctuating percentage of sacri- 
fices; and the perpetual appre- 
hension of ruthless exactions must 
have been more trying to covetous- 
ness than the bitter reality. Yet 
they persisted in the worship of 
Mammon with the same constancy 
with which they clung to their 
creed, and suffered for the sake 
of their money with the sublime 
heroism of martyrs. 

Passing on to times comparatively 
recent, we have the romantic perils 
of the Southern trade, when Moor- 
ish corsairs swept the Mediter- 
ranean, and when the captive 
merchant or mariner had to lan- 
guish in captivity till his friends 
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could forward the amount of his 
ransom; when the ailing suc- 
cumbed to the hardships of the 
bagnio, and the strong who were: 
unredeemed were chained to the 
benches of the galleys, and had to- 
face the Christian shot while mer-- 
cilessly flogged to their tasks. Many 
a fiction that falls far short of the 
reality has been composed on the 
miseries of these floating hells; on 
the desperate sea-fights of the pirates 
with the cruisers of the Christian 
Powers, and those that were manned 
by the warlike knights of Malta; 
on the scenes that were witnessed 
when the church-bells and the sig- 
nal-fires announced a descent on 
some unguarded bay of the Mediter- 
ranean. Not that the Grand Turk 
and his Moorish tributaries had a 
monopoly of piratical trading. The 
buccaneers, who succeeded the gen- 
tlemen-adventurers, and were the 
precursors of the modern priva- 
teersmen, called themselves trad- 
ers after a fashion. The money 
they invested in swift-sailing ships 
brought them in great profits and 
quick returns, though the risks 
were proportionate. With a cour- 
age worthy of nobler objects, they 
made it their business to seize the 
harvests that others had gather- 
ed in. In their own wild way, 
like the vindictive Frenchman De 
Montbar, they set up for redress- 
ers of wrong and ministers of right- 
eous vengeance; and so they specu- 
lated in the capture of Spanish 
galleons, and of the strongly forti- 
fied seaports that were the treasure- 
houses of the Indies. And some 
of these early adventurers may be 
said to have been among the ori- 
ginal promoters of joint-stock enter- 
prise. Not only did they club their 
means to fit out their ships, associ- 
ating their crews with them on the 
co-operative system, but they found 
sleeping ers among respecta- 
ble merchants, who were content 
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to pocket a handsome though un- 
certain percentage, while closing 
their eyes to questionable proceed- 
ings. Von olet was the British 
Solomon’s “most princely answer” 
when informed by Master George 
Heriot that the money procured for 
his necessities came from an Alsa- 
tian usurer of indifferent repute. 
Non olet was the motto of many 
a decent church-goer in the good 
cities of London or Bristol when he 
built up the foundations of some 
family of landed gentry with the 
gold that had been stained with the 
blood of Indians and Spaniards, or 
with the more infamous gains of 
the cold-blooded slave-trade. 

But modern joint-stock enter- 
prise may be said to have been 
fairly floated with the gigantic 
bubble companies of the eighteenth 
century. Strangely enough, the 
sums risked in the infancy of those 
undertakings were relatively out of 
all proportion to anything that has 
been witnessed in our own times, 
which are generally believed to be 
the days of speculation par ezcel- 
lence. Nor, so far as the romance 
of widespread suffering and ruin 
was concerned, are they ever like- 
ly to be surpassed. The Scotch, 
though energetic and enterprising 
enough, have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for “ canniness,”’—yet Scotland 
actually went mad over the Darien 
scheme; and the difficulties inter- 
posed in the way of the enterprise, 
only urged the Scots to foolhardy 
and desperate persistence in it. 
Disowned by the king who had 
granted their charter; intrigued 
against by his servile representa- 
tives abroad, who closed the foreign 
bourses and our colonial markets 
to them; deserted by the wealthy 
subscribers in England, Holland, 
and the Hanseatic cities,—they still 
pressed forward the Darien venture 
on their own account, sending ex- 


pedition after expedition on forlorn. 


hopes to a pestilential territory in- 
fested by savages and menaced by 
a powerful civilised enemy. We 
may measure the hopes that were 
doomed to crushing disappvintment 
by the fact that half the coin then 
circulating in the northern king- 
dom had passed into the coffers of 
the ill-fated Company; while the 
mortality among the miserable ad- 
venturers shows figures still more 
melancholy. 

When Paterson dazzled his coun- 
try-people with visions of his Darien 
El Dorado, he addressed himself to 
their intelligence as well as to their 
cupidity. The site of the proposed 
colony had commanding commercial 
advantages; and had it not been 
for an outbreak of English jealousy, 
the scheme might have been a grand 
success. Even the English “ South 
Sea bubble” had a certain solid foun- 
dation. But it was another Scotch- 
man, the son of an Edinburgh gold- 
smith, who proved the grand ma- 
gician of speculative finance. Un- 
doubtedly William Law enjoyed 
opportunities which must be the 
envy of his ambitious modern imi- 
tators. The materials his construc- 
tive genius went to work upon were 
a lavish, embarrassed, and almost 
arbitrary Court; a needy aristocracy 
that had pledged their expectations 
beyond reasonable hope or even 
possibility of redemption; and a 


trading class whose narrow notions - 


of growing rich had been hitherto 
limited to drudgery and economy. 
He appealed alike to the shrewd, 
the half-educated, and the ignorant. 
The magnificent faith he professed 
in the boundless resources of credit 
made ready converts among states- 
men who had ideas without infor- 
mation, and were only too eager 
to be dazzled by golden illusions. 
Adventurer, gambler, and enthu- 
siast as he was, Law might have 
been a sound though daring fin- 
ancier had he been gifted with 
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greater discretion or self-control. 
We may understand how difficult 
it must have been, even for men of 
judgment unguided by experience, 
to draw the line between the prac- 
tical and the fantastic in his pro- 

mme, and to resist the seductive 
sophistry of his eloquence when it 
was apparently backed up by tan- 
gible results. The prudent Duke 
of Savoy listened, was tempted, and 
reluctantly held back. He had no 
objection to offer to the specious 
arguments of the projector, except 
that “he was not rich enough to 
ruin himself.” The more reckless 
Regent Orleans could “plunge” 
with the Scottish projector with 
greater confidence. If he had not 
capital, he had what seemed to rep- 
resent it, in his power of issuing 
those peremptory decrees that creat- 
ed a spurious currency and opened 
to the State a fictitious credit. Had 
the Regent contented himself with 


moderate profits, his authority, with 


Law’s ingenious audacity, might 
have made an excellent thing of 
a temporary partnership. But it 
was not in the nature of the brill- 
iant spendthrift to draw the stakes 
and realise, so long as fortune be- 
friended him. Besides, excitable 
and impoverished Paris had fairly 
lost its head; and it was easier to 
set such a ball rolling than to ar- 
rest it. Then were witnessed such 
scenes of financial excitement as 
the world has never seen before 
or since. There was a rush to the 
Bank of France, to exchange gold 
and silver for empty promises. 
There was a crush of escutcheoned 
carriages in the Rue Quincampoix, 
where the magician had his hotel ; 
and his devées were crowded day 
after day by nobles and ladies of 
the highest quality. The heads 
of the great hereditary houses of 
France had become the courtiers of 
the parvenu, and jostled each other 
in their obsequious servility. Nor, 
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although rank and position had 
their advantages in the way of se- 
curing preference in applications, 
was there any jealous exclusive- 
ness of classes. Anybody who 
had scraped together a handful of 
livres could buy some scrap of the 
scrip in the open market. The 
purchase effected, the gain was 
sure, for the inflated scrip was 
going up like a balloon. The 
Prince of Conti took advantage of 
the convenient situation of his 
hotel, and a Bourbon prince was 
seen hiring out booths in his gar- 
dens to vociferous stockbrokers at 
fancy ground-rents; while a hunch- 
back is said to have done even a 
more ingenious stroke of business, 
by offering his hump as a writing- 
desk to the mobs in the Rue 
Quincampoix. Nor was it only 
French treasury- paper that was 
offered for sale. In the Mississippi 
project, which was affiliated to the 
credit schemes, Law anticipated 
the idea of recent projectors who 
have palmed American silver-mines 
on sanguine English investors, 
He had to deal with a public who 
were even more ignorant of geog- 
raphy, if not more confiding. And 
so, on the faith of golden ingots, 
falsely guaranteed as genuine by 
being displayed at the Bank of 
France, a league of swamp or forest 
in Louisiana, poisoned by fever and 
overrun by savages, came to sell 
readily for 3000 livres. Consider- 
ing the novelty of the whole idea, 
which based a lucrative joint-stock 
enterprise, with shares duly num- 
bered, allotted, and registered, on the 
wild dreams of such a delusive El 
Dorado as had lured so many English 
adventurers to their ruin, it is diffi- 
cult not to admire the magnificence 
of the swindle. The inevitable day 
of reckoning came, when, owing to 
the ingratitude of the great nobles, 
whose avarice outstripped his lib- 
erality, the enchanter’s wand was to 
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lose its virtue prematurely. A run 
for money on the Bank, originating 
jin the malice of the Prince de 
Conti, precipitated panic and univer- 
sal ruin; while Law, who was with 
difficulty protected from the rabble, 
disappeared ignominiously from the 
scene of his triumphs. We have 
dwelt at some length on his career, 
because he was undoubtedly the 

atest and most original of “city 
men ;” although we must confess 
that his dying poor after all, leaves 
an indelible stain on his reputa- 
tion. It would almost appear as if 
he had succeeded in deluding him- 
self—a sure indication of weak- 


ness. He left his realised capital 
behind him in France, having actu- 
ally locked away a great part of it 
in landed property. Had he lived 
in our days, he would have taken 
the obvious precaution of insurin 
against misfortune in the Dutch 


and English funds—if, after con- 
sultation with the most eminent 
Parisian jurists, he had deemed it 
unsafe to make magnificent settle- 
ments on his wife. 

Speculation was a novelty in 
Law’s time, and great fortunes 
made in trade or commerce were 
far from common. No doubt there 
were cases where some English mer- 
chant showed abilities and energy 
that carried him out of the beaten 
track, and many another great house 
beside that of the De la Poles had 
been built up upon dealings in the 
warehouse or over the counter. But 
it is singular that trade had fallen 
out of favour with our higher classes 
since the Wars of the Roses and 
the reigns of the Yorkish princes, 
when members of the aristocracy 
and dignified churchmen, buying 
and selling by accredited agents, 
had regular business relations with 
French and Flemings. Business 
had come to be held in contempt; 
the grandson of the trader, who 
had possibly been ennobled, lived 
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among the landed gentry, ignoring 
his mercantile origin; and the gen- 
try, who might be envious, as they 
were certainly contemptuous, pro- 
fessed to hold money-making in any 
shape asignoble. They would draw 
no nice distinctions between the 
petty tradesman who lived over the 
shop, and the merchant who traded 
to the Levant or the Indies with 
his argosies floating upon every 
sea. So that even success in trade 
became a social disability. The 
wealthy son of the great Turkey 
house longed to cast his city slough, 
and shine in the circles his business 
closed to him. But as his money 
was the surest card he had to play, 
where his father had been fru 

he was apt to turn spendthrift; or 
else he bought a high-born wife 
with the paternal gold, and made 
a fresh start in life on the strength 
of his noble connections. Now we 
have changed all that, though the 
process has been a gradual one. 
The old social barriers have been 
breached in so many places, that 
they may be said to be practically 
broken down. The younger sons 
of dukes and marquises get a re- 
spectable living out of cottons and 
sugars ; peers of good descent, who 
may be Cabinet Ministers as well, 
are sleeping or active partners in 
famous mercantile firms; while we 
know, of course, that no big joint- 
stock company has a chance of sue- 
cess without the countenance of the 
aristocracy. But above all, there 
are moneyed houses of colossal 
means and connections, which form 
in themselves a select financial aris- 
tocracy, with such an influence as 
no mere landed magnate could ever 
boast. It is true that we can point 
to many agreat nobleman or prelate 
in history who for the time has 
made himself practically omnipotent 
either by commanding gifts as a 
statesman or by his obsequiousness 
as a Court favourite. But his influ- 
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ence, great as it may have been, has 
died with him, if circumstances did 
not put an end to it in his lifetime. 
While such an ascendancy as that 
of the Rothschilds, for example— 
we make no apologies for mention- 
ing by name a family which has 
asserted an absolutely unique posi- 
tion—is extended over all the world 
without exception, and seems as 
solidly established as anything can 
be in the precarious conditions of 
mortal existence. 

The rise and progress of the 
Rothschilds is certainly the most 
remarkable chapter in the person- 
al romance of business. The old 
Judengasse of Frankfort, though it 
has always teemed with shrewd 
and scheming brains, never sent 
forth a more quick-witted lad than 
the progenitor of the line of mighty 
millionaires. Beginning as an er- 
rand-boy, we believe, and raising 
himself steadily, he made many 


losses as well as profits in his time; 
but he was never known to miss an 


opportunity. He possessed dash, 
ae and extraordinary calcu- 
ating powers in an almost per- 
fectly balanced combination. The 
pet of fortune, he never presumed 
on her favours; and the troubled 
times in which his lot was cast, 
marvellously served his extraordi- 
nary sagacity. Europe was con- 
vulsed from one end to the other, 
and the funds everywhere were 
rising and falling with the chang- 
ing fortunes of successive cam- 
paigns. Rumour, with its innumer- 
able tongues, was mingling truth 
with falsehood in almost inextri- 
cable confusion, and making the 
wildest forecasts of probabilities. 
At first Rothschild felt his way 
cautiously with an extraordinary 
tact. With constant practice his 
tact developed into a genius which 
seized the occasions for its exer- 
tise when less prudent men stood 
hesitating, and so missed the gol- 
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den chance. As his speculations 
turned steadily to gains, he played 
his game with increasing assurance, 
by securing exclusive and early in- 
formation. When once a man can 
make his game upon certainties, his 
gains are only to be measured by 
his credit. And the daring spec- 
ulator’s reputation for probity kept 
ace with his financial successes, 
ever did a life better point the 
moral that honesty is the best 
policy, than that of the original 
Rothschild. When half the princes 
of Europe were running for their 
lives, to borrow Mr. Bright’s kindly 
observation on the troubles of the 
Irish landlords, more than one of 
these potentates, like the Prince 
of Hesse, intrusted the shrewd He- 
brew with the treasures they had 
to abandon. Though there were 
no legal means of “checking his 
intromissions,” he accounted for 
everything to the uttermost farth- 
ing. No doubt he was richly paid 
by commission, as he deserved to 
be; but his best reward was in 
the character for integrity which 
has been bequeathed to his rep- 
resentatives and successors. Yet 
though Rothschild was scrupulous- 
ly upright in his dealings, he is 
said to have been formidable to 
remorselessness. He went ordin- 
arily on the principle of “live and 
let live;” nor was the Leviathan 
known to have done any injury to 
the smaller fish who did not wan- 
tonly interfere with him. But 
no aspiring rival ever directed 
an attack on him without having 
bitter cause to repent it. Tales 
are told of the fatal though legiti- 
mate traps laid by the long-headed 
old man as he stood under his 
favourite pillar. For a brief season 
the course of the stock-markets 
would seem to have turned against 
him, and the securities it was his 
interest to “ bull” would be handed 
over to the mercies of the “ bears.” 
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The turn of the markets was only 
delusive: when his adversaries 
were fairly involved at a consider- 
able temporary sacrifice, the many 
strings he pulled would mysterious- 
ly tighten, and the exulting gang 
of enemies would be “cornered” 
and crushed. 

Bon chien chasse de race; and 
it is remarkable how the heirs of 
the family have taken after their 
founder. Their Jewish blood may 
have had something to do with it, 
and the pride of a position abso- 
lutely unique. Baron James, who 
died the other day in middle age, 
was one of the rare exceptions. He 
loved the arts for their own sakes, 
in place of simply patronising them 
as one of the duties attaching to 
a millionaire’s position. But even 
in Baron James the hereditary in- 
stincts came out so far that he at- 
tended assiduously to the business 
he never cared about. The Roths- 
childs, till lately, have married 
among themselves, keeping their 
vast accumulations in the family, 
and making the firm a close corpora- 
tion ; while no one of them seems to 
have been tempted by the posses- 
sion of unlimited means to fritter 
away his time and talents in dissi- 
pation. Nor are their habits of 
steady application in any way sur- 
prising ; for, setting aside their na- 
tural business aptitudes, the inter- 
est of such a connection as theirs 
must be almost inconceivable. Not 
only are they colossal financiers, but 
necessarily cosmopolitan politicians 
on the grandest scale. Before now 
they have put their veto on a Europ- 
ean war by closing their strong-boxes 
to an emperor’s application. If funds 
are indispensable to the regenera- 
tion of a struggling country, and to 
the pleasant understanding of the 
Powers who are concerned in its 
fortunes, it is the Rothschilds who 
are appealed to for the necessary 
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advance. When once an appeal 
of the kind is made, they are very 
much masters of the delicate situa- 
tion. Should they decline for any 
reason, when the refusal is published 
minor capitalists are shy of enter- 
taining proposals which are already 
prejudiced in the opinion of the 
public. Should they accept, their ° 
very name launches the loan hand- 
somely. So it is in a lesser degree 
with mines, railways, land-schemes, 
or anything else ; for unlimited cred- 
it is an irresistible force, and money 
must necessarily breed money. So 
when the active members of the 
firm go on progresses abroad, they 
are féted by princes of the bluest 
blood, in defiance of antiquated 
state ceremonials; while they drop 
into dinner in an off-hand way with 
the presidents and past ministers 
of brand-new republics. We may 
conceive the delicate flattery paid 
to the omnipotent financier by the 
host who is meditating on future 
loans for the schemes that are asso- 
ciated with his dearest ambitions, 
Nor is it merely on such a mag- 
nificent scale that the Rothschilds 
carry on their lucrative business. 
The avowed establishments of the 
great firm are the head-centres of 
innumerable ramifications, From 
Hamburg to the Havanna, from 
San Francisco to the Spice Islands, 
we understand there are leading 
local firms which in reality are 
anonymously affiliated to the Roths- 
childs, and which, being on the 
spot and thoroughly conversant 
with the local trade, are on the 
outlook to avail themselves of pro- 
fitable openings. 

For money must go on gathering 
like the avalanche, which accum- 
ulates more rapidly the longer it 
rolls. The undertakings of a house 
of European reputation may be 
measured by its energy or ambition 
rather than by its actual resources. 
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Everybody is ready and eager to 
deal with it, knowing that its co- 
operation in any rational specula- 
tion almost suffices to insure suc- 
cess. When we are tiding through 
times of financial agitation, it has 
reserves to meet any conceivable 
strain. The vessel is not only well 
found, but strongly manned and 
ably commanded; and when the 
storm has swept over and the air 
has cleared, it profits by the ship- 
wrecks of its weaker rivals. We 
remember how the Count of Monte 
Christo, in Dumas’s famous money 
romance, expressed his views to 
Danglars the banker as to fortunes 
of various classes. So there are 
houses of the second and third 
rank, of the highest respectabil- 
ity or something more, that work 
smoothly along in the old grooves, 
and transact an extensive business 
on the hereditary traditions. In 
these there is very little romance, 


though their profits fluctuate with 
the conditions of trade. As partners 
die or withdraw, they bequeath 
their interest to their represent- 


atives; and the reversion to a 
share may be a more reliable asset 
than the prospective succession to 
a large landed property nowadays. 
Occasionally, nevertheless, there 
is a disagreeable surprise and a 
dramatic catastrophe. People rub 
their eyes one fine morning over a 
paragraph in the City articles, an- 
nouncing the stoppage that spreads 
dismay among confiding creditors. 
The books have been placed in the 
hands of a distinguished firm of 
accountants whose names have sin- 
ister associations with many similar 
disasters, and the stereotyped assur- 
ance is expressed that the liquida- 
tion will prove favourable. The 
hope carries little consolation for 
the initiated. Now that the mine 
has been sprung, they understand 
all the melancholy story by intui- 
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tion, and are as much surprised as 
disgusted at their blindness. There 
are almost invariably reasons for 
such a crash which it ought to 
have been almost impossible to 
keep secret. Large sums had been 
paid out on the death or retire- 
ment of moneyed partners, and the 
business had been unduly drained ; 
or it had passed into the hands of 
men of a younger generation, too 
enterprising to walk in the ways of 
their fathers. The gentlemen who 
have gone into the ‘ Gazette’ are no 
doubt to be blamed, and possibly 
they may have come to grief under 
aggravated circumstances; yet even 
then it is difficult not to pity them. 
If sufferings can atone for faults 
and follies, they must already have 
wiped out a heavy instalment of 
their moral liabilities. We can 
hardly conceive a more wearing life 
than that of a man of naturally 
honourable nature who has been 
clinging desperately to a slippery 
ledge with the abyss of dishon- 
our yawning beneath him. While 
making efforts as desperate as dis- 
creditable to avert the evil day, he 
fully realises the fate that awaits 
his confiding business connections, 
and his tormenting conscience re- 
fuses to be silenced. In the fear 
that any show of retrenchment will 
irretrievably shatter his credit, he 
resigns himself to lead the life of 
a swindler. The dinners at which 
he entertains his victims, his equi- 
pages, the expensive education and 
allowances that are suited to his 
children’s imaginary prospects, are 
all become parts of a shameful sys- 
tem of imposture. He dare not take 
the wife of his bosom into his con- 
fidence, though she begins to be 
troubled by ominous forebodings, 
as she listens to his mutterings in 
restless dreams, and marks him in 
the gloomy moments of reaction 
that follow his ghastly attempts at 
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joviality. The sufferings he has 
endured and the sacrifices he has 
submitted to, show the importance 
he attached to maintaining his 
position; yet it is almost a relief 
when the crash comes, and he 
breathes more freely when the 
mask has been dropped. The worst 
of it is—and he has been lamenting 
it when too late—that he has cast 
his character after his fortune. 
Bat in a worldly point of view, 
unless he has been driven into 
overt criminality, it is likely that 
he comes off better than he de- 
serves. For creditors in the City, 
under circumstances of the kind, 
show themselves strangely lenient 
and forgiving,— partly, perhaps, 
because they have a sympathetic 
sense of the temptations to which 
their defaulting comrade has suc- 
cumbed, but chiefly because they 
have no idea of throwing good 
money after bad by wasting val- 
uable time in vindicating public 
morality. They write off the loss, 
and all is said, excepting by some 
irrepressible outsider with limited 
means, who, unluckily for himself, 
happens to be begyared. 

Bat frequently of late years, un- 
der circumstances very similar, the 
circle of outsiders has been indefi- 
nitely enlarged; and the transfer 
of a well-known business to the 
promoters of a joint-stock com- 
pany, seems to us to be always 
prima facie suspicious ; so far suspi- 
cjous, at least, that a prudent in- 
vestor should always make search- 
ing inquiry before applying for 
shares. There are many cases 
where the business and goodwill 
have proved worth the purchase- 
money, as reference to the share- 
lists will show. But at best, as 
the sellers best know their value, 
they cannot possibly be worth 
more; and if the prospectus holds 
out expectations of high profits, 


that only proves that the concern 
is essentially speculative. One 
can merely buy into it, as you 
purchase the shares of a flourish- 
ing bank—where, though original 
holders may be drawing 20 per 
cent or more, at current prices 
the returns may represent abouta 
quarter of that. e take it, then, 
to be a simple axiom, and no want 
of charity to assume, that those 
who turn a private concern intoa 
public one have made a good bar- 
gain for themselves. They have 
estimated at a fancy price “ poten- 
tialities of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” and probabl 
have exacted a handsome consi- 
deration for hazardous liabilities 
that began to make them uneasy, 
They may be honestly sanguine, 
though anxious. They “show 
their good faith,” as the prospectus 
intimates, by consenting to accept 
a portion of the price in paid-u 
shares, and by giving their inval-, 
uable assistance to the board in 
the capacity of managing directors. 
Schemes of the sort are not the 
less dangerous that the public is 
likely to be seduced by well-sound- 
ing names and plausible figures, 
Perhaps the company has been 
floated in a time of general con- 
fidence, when money is plentifal 
and speculation buoyant. As it 
receives an influx of capital, it has 
a fresh accession of business. For 
a year or two it pays wonderful 
dividends, and the shares go on 
mounting in proportion. The great 
annual meetings are scenes of 
general congratulation; and any 
inquisitive shareholder who asks 
inconvenient questions is — 
sneered down or summarily silen 
Anything that tends to depreciate 
the market-value of the shares re- 
volts the best feelings of the as 
sembly. The hands of the manag- 
ing directors are strengthened by 
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cordial votes of confidence, and they 
are encouraged to increase the stakes 
and go on extending their opera- 
tions. But times grow bad, and 
money tightens, The high-pressure 
income can only be maintained by 
doing business that becomes more 
and more risky, while engagements 
are renewed on onerousterms. But 
the dividends must be kept up by 
hook or crook; for any sharp drop 
in the shares means the collapse of 
indispensable credit. If time were 
no object, and the City _ calm, 
things might work round. But 
similar operations are being carried 
on simultaneously in innumerable 
quarters; over-confidence has en- 
gendered a rotten state of trade; 
and the City is on the eve of one 
of its periodical panics. It must 
be remembered, too, that the ten- 
dency to such panics is far greater 
than formerly. Now, with the gen- 
eral diffusion of speculation, Lon- 
don is but one of many speculative 
centres; and causes operating in 
Paris, Berlin, or New York, com- 
municate themselves directly in 
English enterprise. Confidence is 
shaken ; money is called in; doubt- 
ful paper is subjected to the most 
searching scrutiny, and can only be 
negotiated on ruinous terms. Ugly 
rumours circulate freely, and re- 
spectable reputations are whispered 
away.  Trifling failures are suc- 
ceeded by others of growing conse- 
quence, till some conspicuous estab- 
lishment like that we have been 
alluding to, suddenly comes to the 
ground with a crash that shakes 
everything in the neighbourhood. 
Sothe panic is in full swing, and 
the Stock Exchange in frenzied 
agitation. 

The most disastrous of all panics 
happened fifteen years ago, when 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. closed 
their doors. Nor have we even 
now recovered altogether from its 
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consequences, though it may be 
feared that its lessons have been in 
great measure forgotten. No one 
who witnessed it will be likely to 
forget the aspect of the City on that 
memorable Black Monday. Men 
were slow to realise the extent of 
the disaster; but when once it had 
come home to them, they lost faith 
ineverything. ‘“ Overend’s,” or the 
“shop at the corner,” as it was 
familiarly called, had been a typi- 
cal house. It had been built up 
carefully by cautious Quakers; the 
names of its successive partners 
had been synonymous with phil- 
anthropy and probity as math as 
with substance and safe trading. 
When it had been transformed 
into a limited company, its shares 
had been taken up by shrewd 
capitalists, and its transactions 
were known to be more extensive 
than ever. Few people suspected 
that, before it changed hands, the 
character of the management had 
also been changing. Experience 
and prudence, or the reverse, make 
all the difference in bill discount- 
ing, between handsome returns and 
desperate risks. And it is a golden 
rule in money-dealing as in cob- 
bling, that a man should stick to 
his last and not meddle with pro- 
miscuous irons, Thanks to ne- 
glecting some elementary rules, the 
great establishment at the “ corner” 
came down while the mass of City 
folks still firmly believed in it. 
It was rumoured, as it might have 
been taken for granted, that the 
most strenuous efforts had been 
made to avert the catastrophe. 
The managers were said to have 
taken a cabful of their books to 
the parlour of the Bank of Eng- 
land; but the Bank directors had 
not seen their way to lending the 
needful assistance. It was not to 
be expected that the national loan 
establishment should have stretch- 
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ed a point to assist competitors 
who had been in the habit of 
systematically underbidding _ it. 
But it was argued, in ignorance 
of the circumstances, that where 
Overend’s failed to find accommo- 
dation, other credit-houses must 
seek it in vain; and there were 
those who went so far as to say 
that the Bank itself might be in 
difficulties. And in fact there was 
some slight foundation for that 
assertion—inasmuch as, soon after- 
wards, on the question of the dis- 
count rate, the associated joint- 
stock banks put pressure on the 
old lady in Threadneedle Street by 
threatening a combination to ex- 
haust her reserves. 

All that serves to explain the 
frenzied state of mind into which 
the great failure had thrown the 
City. Operators on the Stock Ex- 
change saw their opportunity, and 
hastened to avail themselves of it. 
Never did the “ bears” have a better 
time; and the faces of legitimate 
investors who flocked eastwards to 
look after their property, and who 
had thonght of cutting short prob- 
able losses, were so many pitiful 
studies in the tragic and grotesque. 
It was then that the ignorant who 
had been investing so lightly be- 
gan to realise the full meaning of 
“limited” liability. It was then 
they began to suspect the policy 
of the brokers’ favourite maxim, 
which warned them against put- 
ting all their eggs in one basket. 
The feelings of the father of a 
family who held shares in a single 
shaky credit-establishment were 
by no means enviable; but in 
cases where he had “ distributed 
his risks,” excitement was wrought 
up to agony-pitch, It was not 
simple ruin that stared him in 
the face, but he might be saddled 
with a load of contingent liabilities 
which he could not shake off ina 


lifetime. Next to the immediate 
victiins of the crisis, their profes- 
sional advisers were perhaps most 
to be pitied. For hardly could 
the profits of innumerable sales re- 
compense them for the worrying 
scenes they had to pass through; 
while the bitterest reproaches were 
heaped upon their heads for advice 
they had lightly given and forgot- 
ten. They had little hope to hold 
out; and the dens of the stock- 
broking firms during business hours 
in these evil days resembled the 
consulting-rooms of the popular 
consumptive doctors, who in the 
course of one busy morning’s work 
may despatch their death-sentences 
by the dozen. 

Meanwhile in the Stock Ex- 
change, on the other side of the 
way, business was going cheerily 
forward. Speculative selling was 
so far absolutely safe, for every- 
thing was tending steadily down- 
wards, The droop, in some in- 
stances, was astounding, and men 
made hundreds or thousands in the 
scratching of a pencil. The danger 
to be avoided was the being “ stuck” 
for shares that were worse than 
useless; for the sudden stoppages 
took the very people by surprise 
who had been labouring for them 
remorselessly. Many failures were 
inevitable, no doubt, but more 
were the work of villainous com- 
binations. Bands of conspirators 
leagued themselves to “ pepper,” as 
it was pleasantly termed, some par- 
ticular class of investments. Of 
course the credit-associations were 
chiefly selected for attack, as being 
most susceptible to sinister influ- 
ences. The Indian banks espe- 
cially had a bad time of it. The 
Indian trade had been bad since 
the close of the American war, 
and the collapse of the ephem- 
eral prosperity of the great Hast 
Indian cotton-port had affected all 
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who had commercial relations with 
it, The new banks that had been 
bolstered by the Bombay cotton- 
bales were in difficulties already, 
and this English crisis administered 
their coup de grace. Then the 
wreckers turned their attention to 
the new financial establishments, 
which, by going in wholesale for 
reckless promotion, had hitherto 
paid fabulous dividends, and seen 
their shares at fancy prices. They 
had lent out their capital to sub- 
sidiary establishments; and now 
all these affiliated societies were in 
difficulties. Picture the feelings of 
the family investors of the day, who 
had been receiving their interest 
regularly for a couple of years or 
so, at the rate of twenty per cent 
or upwards, and had been count- 
ing on the future accordingly. 


When the shares were issued, they 
had received allotments for a frac- 
tion of those they had applied for, 


as a matter of favour, from influen- 
tial friends. _We can recall many 
cases where the allotments had been 
only assigned on the understanding 
that shares were to be held for 
— investment. The share- 
olders with available means, be- 
sides, had made the most of the 
privilege of their preferential claims 
to an allotment of the scrip of sub- 
sidiary companies, So the clergy- 
men and the widows, the half-pay 
officers and the maiden ladies 
with a few thousands for their 
portions, found themselves _ in- 
definitely entangled in “securi- 
ties” that were practically un- 
saleable. Then the romance of 
city business in its most tragic 
aspects was brought home to thou- 
sands of struggling “households. 
We may fancy the palpitation of 
the heart and the trembling fingers 
with which the arrival of the post 
was expected in many a melan- 
choly breakfast-room. The stock- 
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brokers’ curt letters brought little 
consolation, with their news from 
the falling markets, where quota- 
tions were often nominal. At last 
suspense would be relieved by a 
line or two in conspicuous type in 
the journal, announcing the col- 
lapse of a company. The Dis- 
count Association or the Financial 
Corporation had succumbed, and 
the cherished scrip, which was the 
symbol of the family prosperity, 
represented something much worse 
than so much waste-paper. 

The excitement of suspense is 
bad enough; but if we wished 
unwary investors in speculative 
insecurities to realise the risks to 
which they carelessly expose them- 
selves, we should like to impress 
them with the lingering torments 
If you lose a 
large sum of money, there is an 
end of it; and the healthy mind 
begins to recover its elasticity, or 
at all events learns to resign itself. 
But with a failure under limited 
liability, you are only at the be- 
ginning of the end; and the end, 
which may be indefinitely deferred, 
is involved in doubts and dark- 
ness, Except in an exceptionally 
bad case, like that of the City 
of Glasgow Bank, the first formal 
circulars of the official liquidators 
are pretty sure to minimise the 
misfortune, and they lighten the 
first despair with fallacious gleams 
of hope. The Company was brought 
to a stoppage by stress of circum- 
stances, but time is all that is 
needful to realise assets that are 
locked up. In fact, your shares 
still represent the reversion to a 


‘valuable property, and possibly 


you are encouraged to believe that 
time may set you all on your legs 
again. Anxious still, but plucking 
up heart, you hurry off to the city 
to attend the first meeting of the 
shareholders. Nothing can seem 
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pleasanter than the party assembled 
on the platform, and your spirits 
begin insensibly to go up as you 
contemplate their serene and smil- 
ing faces. The liquidator is smil- 
ing, as he well may, for your mis- 
fortunes have let him in for an 
excellent thing. The directors 
appear serene, because they have 
screwed up their courage to the 
sticking-place, {knowing that they 
must make the best of awkward dis- 
closures. While the secretary and 
manager smile like the liquidator, 
—albeit, to the close observer, their 
grins have something ghastly in 
them,—because they have an uneasy 
suspicion that they are unpleasant- 
ly compromised, and may have laid 
themselves open to civil, if not 
criminal, proceedings, The liquid- 
ator’s exposition of the circum- 
stances would be more satisfactory 
did it not deal chiefly in specious 


generalities, which seem odd in a 
man who has been bred to figures. 
But you cannot complain that it 
has no point, and the sting lurks 


in the peroration. It may be 
hoped that all will come right in 
the end; but in the meantime a 
heavy call is indispensable, “ to 
place the Company in an advan- 

eous position for liquidation.” 
A call! and all your money is 
locked up in companies that are 
already entered on the black-list. 
A call that must be paid, with the 
alternative of insolvency, and a 
certainty of pauperism or a future 
of privations. All your sense of 
independence is gone with your 
hopes in that unlucky speculation ; 
and now there is nothing left you 
but to endure, or to appeal to the 
cool friendship of acquaintances. 
And call succeeds to call; for the 
first estimate of the ruined Com- 
pany’s future was coloured by the 
interests of those who had com- 
promised it. It may be that the 
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directors had disposed of the cap-: 
ital in flagrant contempt of the 
articles of association. There may 
be good grounds for an action for 
compensation against them. But 
even should they be worth powder 
and shot, no man of energy and 
business experience seems disposed 
to take a lead in the matter; for, 
as we said already, city men in 
such circumstances seem to have a 
kindly fellow-feeling for the gentle- 
men who have victimised them. 
But the loss of one is the gain 
of another. If the confiding pub- 
lic were not periodically victimised, 
what would become of promoters 
and professional speculators? We 
have spoken of the great fortunes 
of such families as the Rothschilds 
and Barings. But side by side 
with these hereditary magnates of 
finance and commerce, we see the 
rise of a class of millionaire nou- 
veauzx riches, who have apparently 
for the time an even greater com- 
mand of money, or who scatter it, 
at all events, with more ostentatious 
profusion. Some of these unscru- 
pulous upstarts have made them- 
selves sufficiently conspicuous; for 
they are often not only cunning 
men of business, but they aspire 
to shine before society as well. 
Though far from hiding their light 
under a bushel, they do their best 
to keep their business secrets; and 
so long as all goes prosperously 
and their ventures turn to profit, 
their gold gilds the scandals of their 
careers, and their profusion stifles 
rumours to their disadvantage. 
But occasionally over-confidence 
will bring them to grief : their doings 
become the subject of judicial pro- 
ceedings; and so we can compile 
a tolerably faithful biographical 
sketch from the impartial charge of 
a judge and the testimony of un 
impeachable witnesses. We hear, 
perhaps, of an ambitious tradesman: 
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in a very small way, who recognises 
that he has a happy turn for finance. 
He keeps a “coffee divan,” and is 
brought into friendly relations with 
the clever Bohemians, invariably 
out-at-elbows, who lounge away their 
time in his establishment. He has 
“a friend” who has a little money 
to turn over, and he puts it out for 
him on bills at exorbitant interest, 
though generally on pretty safe per- 
sonal security. His establishment 
is in the city, in the purlieus of the 
Stock Exchange, and some of his 
shady clients are hangers-on of 
“the house,” or fifth-rate solicitors 
struggling for a practice. All these 
needy individuals have dreams of 
growing rich, should fortune ever 
give them a cast of her favours, 
And the chance comes in a period of 
inflated speculation, when doubt- 
ful companies of all kinds are shoot- 
ing up like funguses, and their 
letters of allotment are as good as 
bank-notes. 

Our friend of the coffee-divan has 
his council of confederates, ready to 
scent out “ good things,” and to con- 
spire to turn them to advantage. In 
pine and choosing among “ rub- 

ish” of purely ephemeral value, 
in deciding on the happy moment 
to realise, he shows himself pos- 
sessed of keen financial sagacity. 
He gets talked of as a shrewd 
fellow—he forms friendships with 
the rather disreputable brokers 
he employs—till at last his advice 
is applied for by promoters in 
a small way. When he has 
once insinuated a finger into the 
city pie, the whole of both hands 
is sure to follow. For be it re- 
membered that he is really gifted 
in his way, and no impostor as 
to his ability in “rigging compan- 
ies;” and his self-confidence grow- 
ing with a run of good-luck, his 
counsels come to be regarded as 
those of an Achitophel. He casts 


his slough, and sells the stock 
and goodwill of his establishment. 
He comes out in garments in ad- 
vance of the fashion, wears flow- 
ers in his button-hole, and acts the 
petit-mattre, though overdoing the 
aristocratic swagger of his man- 
ners, He gathers a good balance at 
his banker’s: he is ready to venture 
with it boldly; and thenceforward 
his rise is assured. From being 
consulted by men of some character 
and position, he takes to getting up 
companies upon his own account. 
With the characters and connec- 
tions he has made, that is by no 
means difficult; and he begins 
prudently in a modest way. He 
can find money for advertising and 
circulating prospectuses; and the 
investing public bear him out with 
the rest. Generally, there is some- 
thing ingeniously plausible in the 
scheme,—at all events, he knows 
how to make a prospectus seduc- 
tive, and how far he may take liber- 
ties with the public credulity. He 
selects his directors with judgment, 
so far as circumstances will admit, 
leavening the board of respectable 
dupes with a sprinkling of ready 
accomplices. His talents as a pro- 
moter come to be favourably re- 
garded in speculative circles; and 
embarrassed members of the aris- 


tocracy who are looking out for 
directorships, pay him court as a 


promising patron. So it comes 
about that his enterprises develop 
with his opportunities. He sends 
safe emissaries across the ocean to 
draw up secret engagements, and se- 
cures concessions of undertakings, to 
be settled for after the shares are 
subscribed. He has his sumptuous 
offices, where a numerous staff of 
clerks is daily issuing prospectuses 
by the thousand; he has his luxa- 
rious reception-room, where he has 
his interviews with schemers of his 
own stamp, and the jackal-direc- 
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tors and “guinea-pigs” who act 
as his providers; while, on the 
strength of his city triumphs, he be 
comes a sort of lion on the outskirts 
of society. Men talk of the Monte 
Christo-like magnificence with which 
he has furnished his residences in 
town and country. He entertains 
mixed companies with vulgar osten- 
tation, and pays hack-writers in the 
press to chronicle his entertain- 
ments. He subscribes liberally to 
the advertising charities; he builds 
schools and restores churches; or 
he bestows public recreation-grounds 
where municipalities are willing to 
accept them. He has been making 
his game, in fact, with the money 
of the people whom we sketched as 
the victims of unhappy liquidations. 
Perhaps the day arrives when 
he is brought up with a sharp turn. 
Reaction following inflation has 
taken the wind out of his sails; his 
affairs are thrown into insolvency ; 
he becomes the defender in numer- 
ous actions, brought with heavy 
damages by gentlemen who allege 
frauds, and seek to make him re- 
sponsible for their losses; his estab- 
lishments, with their contents, are 
in the hands of the auctioneers. 
But it is astonishing how one of 
these piratical navigators manages to 
weather the most appalling storms. 
He has made himself friends of the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness; he 
has it in his power to make com- 
rae disclosures ; he has done 

is best to secure himself means of 
retreat; and he avails himself of 
the services of practitioners who are 
versed in all legal chicanery. As a 
rule, he slips through the toils that 
he has spread for himself, and he 
has hidden money out of the way 
in a reserve fund that eludes the 

rquisitions of his creditors. What 
is even more strange, though his 
character may have been torn into 
tatters, his reputation for financial 


adroitness still stands him in good 
stead; and before the scandals with 
which he is associated have been for- 
gotten, he may be actively, though 
less obtrusively, engaged in busi- 
ness again. For it is a fact that, 
however a really capable promoter 
may have been blown upon, his 
services are still in request, though 
his name is no longer paraded. 
The professional jobber and spec- 
ulator on the Stock Exchange is a 
more commonplace character,though 
perhaps the qualities he should 
ger are even rarer. He is the 
ast man in the world to lose his 
head, and he ought to be exception- 
ally gifted— mentally and physi- 
cally. He must have a strong con- 
stitution to stand the constant wear 
and tear of excitement, and a strong 
brain to bear the perpetual strain 
on it. In forecasting the immediate 
future of a stock, he must be able 
to combine and analyse the circum- 
stances that influence it. And 
it is scarcely necessary to add 
that he should have perfect self- 
command, and invariably assume 
an imperturbable countenance. Men 
know that he is in the habit 
of dealing largely, and generally to 
good purpose, so they keep a watch 
on him and his operations accord- 
ingly. Either on private informa- 
tion, or from the exercise of his 
judgment, he has decided that a cer- 
tain stock should go up. If he went 
to the Exchange and gave his orders 
openly, the dealers would imme- 
diately raise the prices on him. 
The more eager he is, the less he 
shows it: he. strolls quietly into 
the house with his hands in his 
pockets, drops some careless words 
of depreciation here and there, and 
— makes a feint of selling. 
hen he believes he has thrown 


the curious off his trail, he goes in 
earnest about the business he has in 
hand. It is evident that such an 
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operator must have few scruples; and 
though he may deal fairly accord- 
ing to his own ideas, he has his 
peculiar code of morality. Though 
possibly Jess lax than that of our 
friend the promoter, it is easy 
enough in all conscience. He sees 
no harm in circulating false intelli- 
gence, nor does it give him a twinge 
to think that the profits of his day 
represent losses he may have gratu- 
itously inflicted on his neighbours. 
In fact, the anxieties of his own 
life must naturally tend to make 
him indifferent to the sorrows and 
misfortunes of other people: nor 
can we imagine a more miserable 


existence, from whatever point of 


view we regard it. He might take 
for his Bashi-Bazouk motto the 
line of Byron, “I think not of 
pity; I think not of fear:” his 
life of care never knows a holi- 
day; and should he be fortunate 
enough to retire on a competency, 
he is as miserable without his stim- 
ulants as the reformed laudanum- 
drinker. But what chance in the 
long-run, we may ask, with such 
cold-blooded professionals as that, 
has the outsider who lightly ven- 
tures into the City, to win his loose 
hundred or two on one lucky deal 
of the cards? 

Look at the inevitable odds 
against the latter. It may be as- 
sumed that he would find no pro- 
fessionals to deal with him, were 
they not morally certain of having 
the best of it in the end. He has 
to face better information and su- 
perior equanimity of temperament; 
and besides, to begin with, he 
must pay the broker’s commission, 
which represents the fixed profit of 
the City gaming-table. There are 
minor circumstances he is apt to 
ignore, but which nevertheless may 
tell considerably. There are period- 
ical seasons when the markets are 
sluggish, and slow to respond even 
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to a decided impulse. In the first. 
weeks of the year, for example, it- 
is found that business is almost 
always dull; men are meditating 
over the Christmas balance-sheets- 
or meeting Christmas liabilities, 
and are slow to commit themselves. 
to new engagements. Then bad 
weather notoriously depresses the 
markets, and the operator may be 
caught in a downpour of rain, when 
the mud that is flying in showers 
from cart-wheels on the crossings 
disposes everybody to look at spec- 
ulative prospects en noir, It is 
found in practice, moreover, that 
rises are for the most part very 
gradual, and are apt to be arrested 
by slight reactions, while some 
“bulls” are realising small profits. 
The outsider who has bought on a 
reliable piece of news, or on con- 
clusions which are substantially 
just—a very rare case indeed— 
hopes, let us say, to clear five per 
cent on his purchase. But he finds 
that though things may be tending 
upwards, the is likely to have long 
to wait, and the settling day is 
approaching, when he must either 
close or carry over. While, on the 
other hand, some complication may 
upset his calculations; uneasiness 
tells far more quickly on sensitive 
stocks than hopeful expectation, 
and a fall of five or even ten per 
cent is nothing uncommon. It 
may be said, that being the case, 
that the outsider would do better 
to go in for “bearing;” but in 
fact, “ bearing” is altogether antag- 
onistic to his inclinations. 

So we may imagine him retrac- 
ing his way from the City, having 
effected a bargain for £5000 in one 
of those notoriously speculative 
railway-lines, the stock of which, 
though essentially sound, seems to 
be bandied about like a shuttlecock 
among operators. Perhaps he has 
acted on a happy inspiration; per- 
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haps on a chance paragraph in a 
mewspaper; possibly on the whis- 
pe intimation of a ye: bro- 

er, that parties behind the scenes 
have been buying. What objects 
of interest the papers become to 
him from that moment! How 
‘closely he scans the share-lists in 
each new edition! For it may be 
assumed that our acquisitive friend 
iis hard up, and that the stake he 
is playing is of vital interest. A 
fractional movement upwards ex- 
cites his hopes; but the stock sticks 
there or thereabouts till the eve of 
the settlement. He hardly likes 
to pay a commission merely for a 
prolonged trial of his patience, and 
cabs off to take advice. His broker 
arranges to carry over on eas 


terms, and he takes out a fres 
lease of expectation—when one 
evening his appetite for dinner is 
spoiled by an item of intelligence 


in “our latest edition.” It may be 
the announcement of an issue of 
fresh stock; an unfavourable esti- 
mate of dividend, given with judi- 
cial authority; or possibly a col- 
lision is set forth in glaring type, 
with a melancholy report of dead 
and maimed. The paragraph ap- 
peared after the closing of the 
markets, so he has to wait for the 
morrow to learn results. The bul- 
letin of the opening sales is deplor- 
able; and the later ones, with un- 
important fluctuations, are going 
from bad to worse. The bears, who 
are always sniffing at the stock, 
come down upon it with the full 
weight of their paws, and the weak 
holders are alarmed. Our friend, 
who scarcely contemplated the 
chance of losses, goes through par- 
oxysms of mental anxiety in his 
hesitation as to cutting them short, 
but finally resigns himself to a 
sacrifice which leaves him £300 or 
£400 out of pocket. Had he re- 
sources to fall back upon, he would 
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have done better to hold on, as the 
effects are out of proportion to their 
causes; but for the moment he 
almost feels happy in having made 
up his mind to the worst—a mood 
which changes in a week or two, 
when he has the bitterness of not- 
ing the stock going up again. Be- 
ing hit so hard is perhaps an ex- 
treme case, and may possibly prove 
a blessing in disguise if it drives 
the victim in disgust out of the 
betting-ring. If he merely burns 
his fingers, he has a craving to have 
his revenge; and when an embar- 
rassed and excitable gentleman 
takes to gambling, we pity him 
almost as much as his family. 
Speculative enterprise is one 
thing, and speculation in stocks is 
another; and the growth of both 
has been almost beyond calculation 
in the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration. As to Stock Exchange 
dealings, it has been estimated, on 
good authority, that barely one 
bargain in twenty in London is 
genuine; while the percentage of 
bond fide purchases on the Paris 
Bourse is probably even smaller. 
As for speculative enterprise, it 
necessarily expands as the world be- 
comes richer ; and the wealth of the 
world seeks outlets and remunera- 
tive undertakings, which increase it 
indefinitely when judiciously un- 
dertaken. So the one goes on re- 
acting upon the other, and fresh 
centres of activity are opened 
everywhere. Take our own manu- 
facturing and mining districts for 
example. In prosperous times they 
yield a flowing volume of superflu- 
ous capital which floods the stock- 
markets, seeking safe securities. 
That has been going on to such 
an extent of late years, notwith- 
standing periods of stagnation and 
depression, that now the stocks of 
the choicer railways scarcely give 
higher returns than consols former- 
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ly; while the funds of America and 
the leading Continental States 
have been rising till they no longer 
tempt the needy. So shrewd pro- 
moters have their innings period- 
ically, competing for the employ- 
ment of the plethora of capital, 
with schemes and concessions more 
or less plausible. On the solid 
foundation of the capital they can 
obtain, they rear a vast superstruc- 
ture of credit that gradually be- 
comes top-heavy. And as we al- 
ready remarked, speculation is so 
diffused nowadays, that its hazards 
are vastly increased. Formerly, a 
man who stood heavily committed 
in London might content himself 
with watching the storm-warnings 
in the City. Now, the foul weather 
that breeds financial cyclones may 
be blowing up on the other side of 
the Atlantic, or on one of those 
bourses of Eastern Europe which 
are the creations of yesterday. As 
the activity of the volcanoes of 
Iceland and South Italy preluded 
the great earthquake of Lisbon, so 
the “cornering” of a Vanderbilt 
in New York, or the collapse of a 
Strousberg in Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, may send a panic through the 
London Stock Exchange, and swal- 
low up a shoal of small speculators. 

In fact, the sudden commercial 
activity of the eastern Continental 
nations is one of the most suggestive 
signs of the progress of the world, 
and it presents some remarkable 
phases of business-romance. Not 
so very many years ago the greater 
part of Europe was still lying fallow, 
while the riches of the East were 
being leisurely exploité, chiefly by 
nations of hereditary traders, who 
confined their commercial pursuits 
to their own groups of colonies. 
The Continent was like an unim- 
proved farm, partially cultivated 
with primitive simplicity by men 
who sometimes saved but seldom 
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ventured. The scanty surplus of 
produce was almost worthless for 
want of communications; and the 
use of credit was almost confined 
to Governments that spent what 
precarious accommodation they 
could obtain on wasteful wars and 
the redemption of territory. The 
railways have changed that. People 
who never stirred from their homes 
have taken to travelling and picked 
up ideas. New wants have been 
created and new ambitions awak- 
ened, and the example of rapid 
money - making has proved con- 
tagious. There has been an ener- 
getic propaganda by Anglo-Saxon 
promoters, whose success has in- 
— a feverish jealousy, tempting 
the steady-going natives to turn 
speculators and take enterprise out 
of the hands of the foreigners. 
Notably our old friends the Jews 
have come to the front, working 
together, as is their habit, with the 
unanimity which is the character- 
istic of their race, and which has 
incited some of their Christian 
fellow - countrymen to fresh out- 
breaks of persecution. Great Powers, 
in spite of their crushing arma- 
ments, have found means to sub- 
sidise useful public works, which 
have proved sufficiently remunera- 
tive to encourage them in similar 
undertakings. The imposing archi- 
tectural proportions of the new 
Bourses of Berlin and Vienna are 
the outward and visible signs of 
a financial revolution that has sub- 
verted social relations and _|level- 
led the. old landmarks. Banking 
firms that have risen from incon- 
siderable beginnings, form syndi- 
cates to float promising schemes. 
Tradesmen whose fathers lived in 
dingy apartments over their unpre- 
tending shops, have pushed their 
connections, put plate-glass fronts 
to their establishments, and gone 
to inhabit handsome villas in the 
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suburbs; but nevertheless find 
money somehow to be turned over 
on the Stock Exchange. Nay, the 
great landed nobility who used to 
wrap themselves in the pride of 
their caste, leaving the management 
of their properties to land-stewards 
and “mayors of the household,” 
no longer stand aloof from the 
vulgarity of traffic. Princes and 
archdukes have set the example of 
either transferring great stretches 
of country to land societies; of 
granting concessions of their forests 
and mines on condition of heavy 
“fines” and handsome royalties; 
or they have invested largely in the 
appliances of modern machinery, 
and become miners or manufactur- 
ers, stock-breeders or vine-growers, 
on a scale that reminds one of 
West American enterprises. 

The boursiers began by encour- 
aging the citizens to reconstruct 
their cities; and in fact it is in 
urban building operations that 
speculation has had its wildest 
swing. The stirring of the dry 
bones has been universal. Flour- 
ishing seaports, from Hamburg to 
Trieste, have received a vast acces- 
sion of trade, because the volume 
of imports and exports from the 
interior has been swelling steadily. 
Decayed imperial cities, like Nurem- 
berg, are resuming the activity 
that enriched them in the middle 
ages, and breaking through the 
picturesque girdle of their vener- 
able walls, to the intense dis- 
gust of artists and antiquarians. 

wampy tracts of the Hungarian 
pian where herds of cattle and 

orses used to run wild, are smil- 
ing, year after year, with golden 
harvests; while the sheds on the 
quays of towns on the Danube are 
stacked with the agricultural ma- 
chinery of our Howards and Fow- 
lers. For even backward | states, 
like Roumania, have not only 
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entered on the race, but are al- 
ready outstripping more powerful 
competitors. Yet this sudden 
awa _— to activity has its dan- 
gers. ations that had been in 
the habit of hoarding and looking 
closely to each shilling they spent, 
appreciate the excitement of easy 
money-getting, and are becoming 
dependent on unfamiliar luxuries, 
But they are nervous as ever about 
their savings, though they specu- 
late freely, and a serious check will 
bring a severe revulsion at any 
moment. The great krach of Vi- 
enna, during the Exhibition year, 
shows how lightly even the com- 
paratively sober Austrians become 
excited. We chanced to be in 
the Kaiserstadt at the time, and 
we shall never forget the abject 
panic that prevailed. Doubtless 
a great deal of risky business had 
been done, and the collapse of in- 
flated stocks was inevitable. But 
the depreciation of intrinsically 
valuable building property and of 
solid Jand securities, was out of all 
proportion to the causes affecting 
them; while the credulity which 
took the wildest falsehoods for gos- 
pel, was simply inconceivable. And 
now Vienna and Berlin, even Con- 
stantinople and Cairo, are in the 
closest speculative relations with 
London and Paris,—a truth which 
cannot be too often repeated for 
the warning of our home investors. 
As for the present rage for financial 
speculation in France, which is said 
to be sending many lunatics each 
settling day to the Paris and Lyons 
asylums, we should hope that Eng- 
lish eyes are open to its risks, as 
we believe it is carried on with 
foreign capital. 

The Old World has been making 
marvellous progress, and rival na- 
tions, running each other hard, have 
been amassing fortunes undreamt 
of by their fathers; but the United 
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States of America are, after all, the 
stage for dramatic business par ez- 
cellence. They boast the broadest 
field, the biggest capitalists, and the 
boldest ventures. There would 
seem to be something in the cli- 
mate and soil that breeds a certain 
quick-sighted daring, which is 
nevertheless tempered by caution 
and shrewdness. While not a few 
are attaining to enormous wealth, 
while many are making splendid 
competencies, multitudes are con- 
tinually being ruined and begin- 
ning again, for hope springs eter- 
nally out of disappointments and 
misfortunes, nor is anybody inclined 
to resign himself to failure. The 
average American seems to turn 
to business as Charles Fox betook 
himself to the hazard-table. Mak- 
ing money is the greatest pleasure 
in life, but next to winning comes 
the excitement of losing. In fact, 
the Americans are perpetually play- 
ing at games of chance; from the 
agricultural pioneer who shifts west- 
ward from farm to farm, selling 
each successive holding in a vague 
notion of bettering himself; from 
the miner who goes prospecting for 
the precious metals in the wild 
solitudes of the Western territories, 
to the tradesman who starts his 
dry-goods store on credit, and the 
professional man who stakes his 
savings in railway stocks, No- 
where does money change hands 
more quickly; nowhere is retail 
trade brisker in good times; no- 
where does any plausible schemer 
or inventor so easily find backers 
with dollars in their pockets, An 
American who has “ made his pile” 
hedges against future ill-luck while 
making free with his capital. Should 
all continue to go well, he lives 
in luxury and Hes respected as 
a “cute” capitalist. Should his 
hopes prove fallacious and his 
business speculations unfortunate, 
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he has the satisfaction of having had 
his fling and the zest of recommenc- 
ing an animated struggle. Nay, 
even the ladies of go-ahead Chicago, 
as we see by the journals of that 
city, have left the parks and the 

l-rooms to go upon the corn 
exchange, and have taken to gam- 
bling heavily in grain, which ma 
or may not prove profitable to their 
husbands. While those magnates 
of finance who tower above the 
mass, have attained to the acme 
of financial enjoyment. They stand 
together in groups and “rings,” 
intriguing and forming alliances, 
to monopolise the control of vast 
national undertakings, which fluc- 
tuate according to the results of 
their combinations, In fact they 
are the men who hold the national 
hazard-banks against all comers. 
And whatever may be the changing 
fortunes of individuals, the great 
tide of prosperity flows and swells, 
thanks to the inexhaustible natural 
resources of the mighty watershed 
it drains. 

But, notwithstanding all the 
marvels of modern enterprise, the 
most sensational chapters of Amer- 
ican commercial history were the 
earliest, and relate to the rivalry of 
Englishmen with the natives of 
the States. The name of Jacob 
Astor, the father of American 
millionaires, associates itself natu- 
rally with the fur trade; and we 
know nothing more thrilling in 
historical fiction than the lives of 
the trappers and voyageurs of the 
fur companies. When the greater 
part of the northern continent was 
an unreclaimed game- preserve, 
stretching from the icebergs that 
skirt Alaska and Rupert’s Land to 
the waterless deserts in the old 
: anish province of New Mexico; 

en the strength of the savage 
Indian tribes was still unbroken, 
as the countless herds of buffalo 
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were scarcely diminished, — the 
Indian trader of those lawless days 
literally carried his life in his 
hand, as he tracked his way into 
the pathless wilderness, laden with 
such seductive treasures as powder 
and fire-water. He risked his scalp 
on the doubtful guarantee of the 
self-interest of the “friendly” 
Indians he hoped to deal with. 
Yet the trader, though his scalp 
might be “raised” at any moment, 
at least made his journeys in com- 
peer comfort. But the trapper 
ad to skulk like the beasts he 
hunted, in a country swarming 
with hostile savages, who always 
kept their eyes “skinned” in search 
of “sign.” Scalps at any time 
had an irresistible attraction for 
the wandering braves; and, more- 
over, they naturally gave no quarter 
to the intruders who scared the 
game from their hunting-grounds. 
o when some little knot of trap- 
pers was caught and “cornered,” 
there was nothing for it but to sell 
their lives dearly. The chance of 
death had few terrors for them. 
But whether game was abundant or 
plentiful they might still have to 
endure terrible privations, for when 
they knew the Red men were around 
them on the war-path, they dare 
neither discharge a rifle nor kindle 
a fire. They followed the fur-bear- 
ing animals like the sleuth-hound, 
and though they never neglected 
immediate precautions, no fear of 
consequences stopped their ad- 
vance. They committed themselves 
on brawling torrents flowing into un- 
explored wildernesses, to the frail 
canoes they constructed of birch- 
bark, and were swept down between 
walls of precipices and past coverts 
that might be alive with lurkin 
enemies, to the rapids that sucke 
them towards plunging cataracts. 
Farther to the north, or in the 
depths of the winter, they had to 


endure such terrible extremes of 
cold that even these men of iron 
often succumbed. Nor was it only 
with the savages and the elements 
they had to contend. Competing 
companies of merchants and res- 
pectable investors winked at the 
ruthless warfare of the people in 
their service, if they did not posi- 
tively encourage it. It might have 
been supposed that the lonely 
white stragglers meeting in these 
inhospitable wastes, would have 
readily lent each other help and 
sympathy. Not a bit of it. In 
the territory of the United States, 
the American Fur Company and 
the Rocky Mountain Company—in 
the British Dominions, the Hudson 
Bay Company and the North- West- 
ern Company—perpetually carried 
on a remorseless warfare, subsid- 
ising for one side and the other, 
the tomahawks and scalping-knives 
of the tribes. In these circumstan- 
ces the trading posts of the Com- 
panies, dotted over the wilds, and 
isolated in the winter by hundreds 
of leagues of frozen snow fields, 
were comparatively luxurious hay- 
ens of refuge. Yet even in these, 
mere handfuls of roughly armed 
whites had to garrison imperfectly 
stockaded wooden shanties against 
mobs of savages, who, when the 
were brought together for the sake 
of trade, were maddened as a pre- 
liminary with drugged whisky. 
So there was hardly a fur robe in 
the palmy days of the fur trade, 
but was stained with the blood of 
the trappers who had toiled for it; 
hardly a beaver hat or bonnet that 
might not have bristled with the 
memories of some desperate moun- 
tain-fight or hair-breadth scape. 
The history of the United States 
is emphatically that of a tradin 
people, Other nations have emerg 
slowly into wealth and prosperity 
through ages of war, waste, and 
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ignorance, and in spite of the pre- 
judices, indifference, or discourage- 
ments of the aristocratic castes that 
governed them. The Spaniards, 
who preceded our English emi- 
grants in the New World, were a 
race of conquerors—literally men 
of blood and iron—who sacrificed 
their new subjects to their lust for 
silver, and left only garrisons be- 
hind them in their territories. The 
French settlers in Canada and on 
the Mississippi had few of the 
qualities of successful colonists, had 
the fortunes of war not gone against 
them. But the pilgrim fathers, 
and even the cavaliers who turned 
planters in the Southern States, 
carried mercantile. and industrial 
aptitudes with them as the most 
valuable part of their freight. They 
found the grandest openings ever 
offered to agriculture and com- 
merce, in an unlimited expanse of 
fertile soil, with every variety of 
genial climate. They had magnifi- 
cent harbours, with an unrivalled 
network of water communications, 
that brought each fresh bit of coun- 
try they broke up into cheap con- 
nection with their seaports. They 
had only to contend with wild ani- 
mals and roaming tribes of sav- 
ages, who could offer no appreciable 
resistance to their advance, and who 
were inevitably doomed to slow ex- 
termination. And when once they 
had fairly organised themselves to- 
gether for their é/an, their progress 
was as rapid as irresistible. Re- 
cruits swelled their hosts from the 
commercial nations of Europe; and 
the energy of the Englishman was 
backed up by the stolid resolution 
of the Dutchman, and the persever- 
ance of the frugal German. Ireland 
has sent them legions of sturdy 
arms, though the mass of Irishmen 
there, as at home, seem destined to 
do the i drudgery of the com- 
munity. ut the result of that 
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blending of blood and races has 
been a people of feverishly earnest 
temperament, working with the 
restless force of a high-pressure 
engine, abounding in ideas they are 
bent on realising, grappling with 
the difficulties they are determined 
to vanquish, carrying business into 
their brief hours of relaxation, and 
making money one way or another, 
in season and out of season. Never 
has a nation lived faster in every 
sense; and their very distractions 
take the form of speculations and 
business enterprise. The lives of 
the careworn men who scramble 
through their meals, who pass their 
moments of conviviality standing up 
at refreshment bars, who sleep night 
after night in the railway or on the 
steamboat, travelling thousands of 
miles with nothing but a hand- 
valise, is typical of their pregnant 
national history. They can boast 
of no venerable associations, but 
already the country is one vast 
World’s Fair, exhibiting on the 
grandest scale and in infinite va- 
riety the whole broad range of 
modern invention. Already the 
“New” England States, offshoots 
almost of yesterday from our Puri- 
tan England, heve fallen behind in 
the race of enterprise, and are com- 
paratively overcrowded. Already 
the town of San Francisco, whose 
“Golden Gate” was only yesterday 
an outlying postern, giving admis- 
sion to the wildernesses and back 
settlements of the Union, has as- 
sumed such imposing proportions, 
and admits such a flood of traffic 
and population, that it seems likely 
to dispute with the Empire City 
the claim to be the principal en- 
trance to the country. The rival 
railway lines, running parallel 
across the continent, are fast oblit- 
erating the picturesque memorials 
of the wild Western society of the 
last generation. Not a dozen years 
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ago the railway bridges had to be 
picketed by pairs of armed watch- 
ers, who earned inadequate wages 
on the understanding that their 
scalps might adorn an Indian 
wigwam. It was nothing unusual 
for a through-train to Truckee or 
Omaha to be brought to a stand- 
still by a stampede of buffaloes. 
Now the last of the Sioux or Chey- 
ennes have been relegated to their 
reserves, or lounge about the sta- 
tions in the last stage of moral 
dilapidation, ready to lend the 
Palefaces a hand with their luggage. 
The buffalo have been wantonly 
massacred for their robes, and have 
retreated behind the Red River or 
to the confines of Texas and New 
Mexico. The Smoky Forks, famous 
in frontier warfare, are dotted over 
with farms and thriving townships ; 
while the “Bloody Creeks,” 80 
named from the massacres of moun- 


tain-men, are moorings for fleets of 


canal-boats and grain-barges. 

The scope that is offered to 
financial and industrial ambitions 
in developing and manipulating 
the resources of such a continent, 
with its inexhaustible water-power, 
is practically unlimited. How 
quickly may money be turned over, 
and how general must be the dif- 
fusion of wealth, when a cluster of 
wooden shanties in some favoured 
situation springs into a town in the 
course of a year or two, and grows 
by geometrical progression from a 
town toa great city! Steady men 
are placed in comfortable circum- 
stances by ordinary industry or by 
the natural advance of legitimate 
investments. They buy land or 
building sites, and bide their time, 
till the price goes up with the 
spread of population, in the mean- 
while raising money upon mortgage, 
which they turn to profitable ac- 
count. Others with keener brains 
seize on one of the chances that 
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are always presenting themselves 
in a new country, and originate 
some local industry that is the 
making of a neighbourhood, and 
yields fabulous returns. While 
others, again, who are pronounced 
still more fortunate, hit off a vein 
of silver, discover a coal-field or a 
copper-mine, or strike petroleum, 
probably selling the concession for 
millions of dollars to a company 
who can find the capital for gigan- 
tic works. What with the extra- 
ordinary impulse given to joint- 
stock enterprise; with the growth 
of the grain trade, the cattle trade, 
the pork trade—which not only 
supply fifty millions of home con- 
sumers, but flood the foreign mar- 
kets; what with the constant con- 
struction of railways and other 
indispensable works,—a class. of 
men have come into existence who 
are leviathan speculators par ezcel- 
lence. They have no fancy for 
locking up their money in land. 
They have no temptation to turn 
their attention to politics, except 
in so far as controlling the legis- 
latures may serve their purposes. 
They have no ambition even to 
found a family, for those who come 
after them may take care of them- 
selves, which generally they are 
very well able to do. They have, 
for the most part, few personal 
wants, and no extravagant tastes; 
and even their lavish expenditure, 
which has usually a practical ob- 
ject, bears an infinitesimal propor- 
tion to their fluctuating incomes. 
The one pleasure of their exist- 
ence is making successful hits, and, 
to do them justice, they care 
less for the stakes than the ex- 
citement of playing for them. 
They have their friendships of con- 
venience, and their bitter feuds, 
like those medieval barons who 
were always at daggers-drawn. They 
have their trusted retainers, too, and 
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their troops of dependants, who 
hold stock by their favour or in 
their name, and back them up at 
the board meetings, And, like the 
feudal barons, they are unscrupul- 
ous enough in their dealings, though 
they may have their peculiar no- 
tions of chivalry and honour, So 
the Vanderbilts and the Drews and 
the Jay Goulds, with many others 
whose names have been less famil- 
iarly known in England, using the 
spare millions which are really of 
little use to them except as coun- 
ters, give a strange zest to their 
feverish lives, by devising combina- 
tions to the discomfiture of their 
opponents. Sometimes the war is 
waged openly, as when a concerted 
attack is opened on some combina- 
tion of lines which has been appre- 
ciated by a group of rival capital- 
ists, Or the snares are laid with 
such skill, that even a “long- 
headed” ring plunges headlong 


into them; and then the question 
is, whether they be strong enough 


to hold the victims. Only the 
other day a daring conspiracy of 
outsiders caught the knowing ones, 
almost without exception. An in- 
cident of this kind is of rare occur- 
rence, and says more for the cour- 
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age of the plotters than for their 
wisdom, unless they are satisfied 
with the coup they have made, and 
take their leave of Wall Street 
with their profits. The men who 
were victimised accepted the defeat 
with characteristic stoicism, say- 
ing as little as possible as to the 
extent of their losses. But, sooner 
or later, they are sure to take their 
revenge; and indeed it would be 
contrary to all the principles of 
successful operations, if so unpar- 
alleled a piece of audacity went 
ma rae 

ithin the limits of an article, 
we can but cursorily indicate what 
might be matter, as we said, for 
a most entertaining work. Nor 
would it be an anti-climax, even 
after allusion to the gigantic specu- 
lations and colossal enterprises of 
the American continent, to end, 
as we began, with a reference to 
the life-romances of the humble 
business-folk who are toiling to 
keep body and soul together. For 
only genius with dramatic gifts of 
description could do sympathetic 
justice to the struggles that are 
sustained from day to day, and 
unbrightened by a gleam of either 
hope or excitement. 
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Ler no reader groan on seeing 
this title, fearing that he is to be 
treated to an olla podrida of scraps 
from scientific text-books, served 
up with a mysterious sauce of al- 

ebraic and technological spicing. 

here is no intention to set on the 
table any such indigestible and un- 
savoury compound. No dishes with 
long and incomprehensible names, 
more puzzling to the uninitiated 
than the things they profess to de- 
scribe, will be thrust before him. 
No jargon of Volts, and Ohms, and 
Webers shall bewilder him. No mag- 
netic molecules shall dance a mad- 
dening war-dance round his chair. 
Neither internal nor external “ re- 
sistance” shall vex his soul. That 
mystic EMF over which scientific 
men gloat as schoolboys over plum- 
cake, will not be allowed to enter 
here. Polarisation and induction, 
tension and electrolysis, foot pounds 
of energy, anodes and cathodes, A 
+ B-—X and SO + HO’, with all 
their kindred, will find no place. 
The table is spread for natural and 
not for scientific palates. The 
bread is not to be cut in mathe- 
matical figures, as in Laputa, nor 
the food provided made hideous 
by being dissected before the eyes 
of the guests, with the scalpels of 
learning. “ Ladies,” said the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, on finding a 
screen before the fire, “I observe 
you are repelled by the caloric.” 
“That ‘saturated solution’ of ped- 
antry should be ‘precipitated’ 
down-stairs,” was the prompt reply 
of the guest who followed him 
into the room; and who shall not 
say he was right? 

Electricity has long been a sub- 
ject which had little interest ex- 
cept for the lovers of scientific re- 
search, A generation has not yet 
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altogether passed away in which 
all industrial use of electricity was 
unknown; and the only practical 
application of knowledge in regard 
to it was not one to apply it use- 
fully, but only to check its powers 
of destruction.. Fifty years ago, 
lightning-conductors were the only 
electric works in common use; and 
the proper construction of these 
themselves was so little understood, 
that to this day such appliances 
are constantly made and put up in 
the worst possible way for effect- 
ing their purpose. Now all this 
is changed. The thick network 
of wires that disfigures all our great 
cities is a daily demonstration to 
all of electricity being put to most 
important practical uses, and our 
means of communication are such 
as the most imaginative fairy-tale 
that ever was written could not 
excel for wonders. The putting of 
a “girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,” was a pretty flight of 
fancy ; and Ben Jonson’s Fortunate 
Isle, where 


“You have made 
The world your gallery, can despatch a 
business 
In some three minutes with the Antipodes, 
And in some five more negotiate the globe 
over,” 


was intended to please mortals with 

a vision of the unattainable: yet 

such things are now done prosaic- 

ally for a payment of so many shil- 

ae tg G. P. O. Ariel, with his 
o 


yellow envelope, bringing ns tidings 
which have outstripped the sun; 
so that we know by noon what 
occurred in the evening of the same 
day elsewhere. But wonderful as 
has been the development of the 
telegraph, it appears likely that ere 
long we shall look upon it as but one, 
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and by no means the most marvel- 
lous, of countless applications of 
electricity. We seem to have dis- 
covered a giant whose powers are 
illimitable, yet whose strength can 
be applied to do the most deli- 
cate and subtle work,—who is al- 
ways ready for duty, and whose 
energies can be drawn out in a 
thousand ways,—whose strength 
can be generated at one place, and 
carried to another for use, without 
serious loss;—who can accumulate 
his vigour, so that, if it is not em- 
ployed for a time, he can then do 
work much harder than he could 
do continuously,—who will begin 
working, and stop working, at a 
touch,— who will bore our hardest 
rocks, and carry our gentlest whis- 
er to a friend miles away,—who 
will be always docile, noiseless, un- 
tiring, never capricious, and ever 
on the alert. 

No doubt many will say, and 
many do say, that the electrical 
world has got excited, and is pro- 
mising too much; that insuper- 
able difficulties will come in the 
way ; that when the temporary ex- 
citement is over, electricity will not 
be found to be so much more ad- 
vantageous than other forces after 
all: in short, there is plenty of 

inting at cold water, and a good 
eal of throwing of it. Even scien- 
tific men are found now pooh-pooh- 
ing in a grandiloquent manner the 
future of electricity, magnifying 
difficulties and minimising advan- 
tages. But let the reader be patient 
in the reflection that it always was 
so, and always will be so. The 
greatest men are sometimes behind 
their age in practical matters. 
It is not much more than sixty 
years since the most learned men 
of the day gave evidence on the 
subject of gas which to us now 
seems almost comic. The Royal 
Society reported, in 1814, that no 
gasometer larger than 6000 feet 
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capacity should be permitted. Such 
men as Sir Humphry Davy and 
Sir William Congreve gave evidence 
before a Select Committee that gas- 
ometers of 20,000 feet capacity were 
too large for safety ; that they could 
not understand the “temerity” of 
the Parisians, who then were build- 
ing one of 300,000 feet capacity, 
—Sir Humphry declaring that 
12,000 was his limit, and that he 
would be uneasy if he lived near 
one of 20,000. Great fear was 
also expressed that if a street-lamp 
went out, the wind might dlow 
down the burner and cause an ez- 
plosion in the main/ And other 
witnesses prophesied the most 
disastrous consequences from jets 
flaring up and setting fire to every- 
thing near them. In the same way. 
when the first steamer was launched, 
it was averred that no steam-vessel 
could ever cross the Atlantic; and 
later, when the screw was intro- 
duced, one of the largest and most 
successful Atlantic shipping com- 
panies was satisfied, on full inves- 
tigation, that no screw-steamer 
could ever make an Atlantic 
voyage. That same company but 
a few years ago possessed the 
only remaining paddle-ship on 
the American route, and has lately 
launched the largest screw-steamer 
in the world for the Atlantic traffic, 
—the Great Eastern, though larger, 
being both paddle and screw. 

But it is in the history of elee- 
tricity itself that the most extraor- 
dinary instances are to be found of 
the narrow-mindedness and want 
of foresight, even of learned men, 
in regard to the practicability and 
siiaien of discoveries and inven- 
tions. The man who first suggested 
an electric telegraph, in a letter to 
the ‘Scots Magazine’ in the year 
1745 — Charles Marshall — was 
looked on as having dealings with 
the Evil One, and had to leave his 
native country and go to America. 
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When Ronalds, about the year 
1817, laid his plans for an electric 
telegraph before the Government, 
they would not even take the 
trouble to investigate the matter. 
An under-secretary, in the usual 
official style, informed him that 
he was “directed by his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, &c., &c., to in- 
form Mr. Ronalds that a telegraph 
is of no use in time of peace, and 
that in time of war the semaphore 
then in use was quite sufficient for 
the purpose.” The full effect of this 
sapient deliverance will be under- 
stood if it is imagined that it 
were proposed now for the first 
time to introduce the electric tele- 
grapb, and Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt should intimate to the 
inventor that no telegraph was 
required, as we were not at war; 
and that, if war should break out, 
Mr. Childers could use things like the 
signal-posts with the projecting 
arms, which we see on railways, 
put up at distances of a few miles, 
and by waving their arms about 
into different positions, telegraph 
news quite rapidly enough. Again, 
after the electric telegraph had 
been established in this country, 
the French Government refused to 
have anything to do with it, unless 
it could make the same signals 
as the semaphore with its waving 
arms ; and an ingenious clock-maker 
had to invent an instrument by 
which the electric current waved 
about the arms of a miniature 
semaphore into the required posi- 
tions. And when Mr. Cooke, who 
had successfully introduced the 
telegraph in England, went over 
to Paris and proposed the erection 
of an electric telegraph between 
Paris and Havre, the idea was 
laughed to scorn as being Utopian 
and impossible, and he came home 
disgusted. 

Coming to the present time, it is 
easy to find instances of the same 
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tendency to put aside with con. 
tempt things that are destined to 
effect enormous changes in our daily 
life; and in no branch of science 
has the wisdom of the Yankee— 
“Don’t you prophesy unless you 
know” — been so strongly exem. 
ne as in the case of electricity, 
n 1878, a French savant declared 
that when the Exposition of that 
tee was over, the fanciful mode of 
ighting by electricity would dis. 
appear, and we should hear no 
more of it. In 1879, scientific 
men declared it would be found 
impossible to adapt electric light. 
ing to dwelling-houses or small 
rooms, In the same year one of 
the most able and experienced elec- 
tricians of the day stated, before a 
Select Committee, that he did not 
think the telephone would be very 
much used in this country, giving 
such reasons as the following :— 


539.— . .. ‘*Do you con- 
sider that the telephone will be an 
instrument of the future which will 
be largely adopted by the public?—I 
think not.” 

Query 540.—‘‘ It will not take the 
same position in this country as it 
has already done in America?—I fancy 
that the descriptions we get of its use 
in America are a little exaggerated; 
but there are conditions in America 
which necessitate the use of instru- 
ments of this kind more than here. 
Here we have a superabundance of mét- 
sengers, errand-boys, and things of that 
kind. In America they are wanted.” 
People in all positions in life some 
times speak nonsense; still it may 
safely be said that no one buts 
scientific man would have uttered 
such folly as this. 

Another extraordinary instance 
of similar narrowness of mind on 
the part of scientific men is to be 
found in a most admirable electric 
treatise, in which the author ay 
a description of modes by W 
two messages can be sent at once 
along the same telegraphic wire, 0 
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cross messages sent from opposite 
ends of the same wire at the same 
time. He concludes his descrip- 
tion by saying :-— 

‘‘ Both these systems of cee os oe 
ingin the opposite directions, and of 
telegraphing in the same direction 
more than one message at a time, must 
be looked upon as little more than 
feats of intellectual gymnastics,’ very 
beautiful in their way, but quite use- 
less in a practical point of view.” 
This was written so late as 1869; 
yet now telegraphing is practically 
catried on not by two messages 
only on the same wire, but by four, 
and sometimes even five and six. 

But perhaps there is no instance 
so remarkable of this want of fore- 
sight and practical grasp which is 
often displayed by the most able 
and learned men, than what was 
said about gaslight when it was first 
introduced, particularly as what was 
then said of gas is almost word for 
word the same kind of thing as 
some are now saying of electric 
lighting. 

In 1819, Desormes wrote of 
gas :— 

’ “The light is of a disagreeable col- 
our, entirely different from the red and 
warm gleam of our oil-lamps. It is of 
adazzling brightness; its distribution 
will be impossible and irregular, and 
it will be much dearer than oil-light- 
ing; and even if it should be im- 
roved, it will still remain much 
earer than those lights which we 
already possess.” 
Substituting the word “gas” for 
“oil,” and reading the passage as if 
electricity were being spoken of in- 
stead of gas, the kind of criticism 
which is now being made on the 
electric light is exactly reproduced 
“cold, dazzling, impossible to 
distribute it, irregular, dear.” 

The moral of all this is, that the 
public, while not adopting any new 
developments of electricity until 
they are practically and economi- 
tally useful, should refuse to allow 
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the pessimist croaking of men, even 
though they be learned and scien- 
tific, to deter them from giving 
encouragement to the development 
they must see going on all round 
them. And the aim of this paper 
is to give to the non-scientific 
public some notion of what has 
been accomplished already, from a 
practical point of view, in electric 
development; and also to endeavour 
to point out how recent discoveries 
and inventions may be extended in 
the future, not by way of prophe- 
sying what will be accomplished, 
but of indicating what seems likely, 
But of this at least the reader may 
be assured, that if at any point 
what is said may go beyond that 
which is actually to happen, what 
is within that point embraces mar- 
vels beyond the wildest imagina- 
tion possible a generation ago, and 
practical applications of these which 
will be beneficial everywhere and 
in countless ways. 

Till lately, the practical applica- 
tions of electricity were limited to 
those appliances which could be 
worked without very much power. 
No means had been discovered for 
producing electric energy in power- 
ful form and in large quantity with 
ease and cheapness. The modes 
in use were cumbrous and expen- 
sive when applied on a large scale; 
so much so, as to debar their use 
for work requiring great power. 
But in those departments in which 
a moderate quantity could be made 
use of, enormous progress was made 
from the time when the first great 
practical use of electricity was 
begun in the establishment of the 
electric telegraph. It seems to us 
now almost incredible, with our 
tens of millions of telegrams year- 
ly, that the importance of this 
great step in science was so little 
understood, that on the opening 
day of the first Electric Telegraph 
Company in the world, in London, 
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only two messages were handed in 
for transmission during the whole 
forenoon. But when the success 
of the telegraph in securing the 
arrest of Tawell, the Quaker mur- 
derer, drew public attention to its 
value, a great stimulus was given 
to interest in electrical subjects, 
and rapid strides were made in 
such industrial inventions as could 
be worked with the moderate quan- 
tities of electricity that could then 
be obtained. Still, all that could 
be done was but as the twitching 
of the finger of the sleeping giant, 
compared to what men who under- 
stood the subject knew they ~~ 
expect, if only means could be dis- 
covered by which electricity could 
be developed on a large scale cheap- 
ly and easily. This difficulty has at 
last been overcome, and machines 
have been constructed which pro- 
duce electricity in enormous quan- 
tity, no other appliance being neces- 
sary to cause the machine to pro- 
duce, than rotary motion obtained 
from a steam or gas engine, or a 
water-wheel or windmill, or even 
from horse or hand labour. This 
has effected a perfect revolution in 
the electric world: it has brought 
electricity from the field of scien- 
tific research and delicate appliance 
into the field of actual mechanical 
labour; and this not only as a sub- 
stitute for other modes of doing 
mechanical work, but in another 
infinitely more valuable character 
—that of a vehicle by which such 
power can be carried at small ex- 
pense, and practically without loss, 
from any place at which there is the 
means of producing it, to any other 
distant spot where it may be de- 
sired to apply it. A very simple 
illustration will make this plain. 
A windmill is the cheapest of all 
sources of powerful mechanical 
work, if wind is always available. 
But as there is generally most wind 
high up where there is no shelter, 


while the work has to be done op 
the plain, windmills are rapidly dis- 
= Now, however, that 
electric power can be produced on 
a large scale, the fact that it can be 
transmitted along wires makes it 
possible to use the prevailing wind 
on the top of the hill to produce 
electricity, and to use its power at 
the bottom of the hill to do the 
useful work required. In the same 
way there ates great water-power 
at a spot where no mill can be built, 
and where the labour and expense 
of bringing material to be worked 
in it would be too great. But now 
the water-power can be used where 
it is found, and its strength, con- 
verted into electricity, conveyed to 
a mill erected in any convenient 
place, to do the work required. 
This, then, is the first giant 
stride that has been made in mat- 
ters electrical. But its full import- 
ance cannot be estimated by con- 
sidering the power to do mechan- 
ical work above described. It has 
other and enormous advantages. 
Power in the form of electricity is 
not only as useful for the kinds of 
mechanical work which other pow- 
ers, such as wind, water, steam, 
or horses, can perform—and con- 
venient from the ease with which 
the power can be carried to any 
required spot to do the work te- 
quired, — it will produce a great 
number of practical results which 
cannot be obtained from any of the 
other mechanical sources of power 
without its aid, and many which 
can be obtained from others it will 
produce in a more easy and efficient 
manner. Take once again the illus- 
tration of a water-wheel. In former 


days, such a wheel could give 
power to grind our corn, or weave 
our cloth, or make our paper, oF 
crush our quartz, provided the 
materials could be conveniently 
brought to the water-power. Now, 
not only can such water do the 
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game work miles from where it is 
running, by its power being used 
to produce electricity ; not only 
can it work our clocks, drive pater- 
familias’s lathe and mater’s sewing- 
machine, pump the water, turn the 
spit, work the dinner-hoist, in our 
private houses, and thresh, grind, 
spin, weave, and calender in our 
factories,—it can with ease do much 
more that the water-power could 
not do, even if close at hand and 
with the most complicated appli- 
ances. It can make the running 
water far away ring our bells, 
regulate our clocks, rectify our al- 
cohol, plate our spoons, gild our 
ornaments, multiply our engraving- 
plates, make permanent our photo- 
graphs, and work our ploughs and 
our tram-cars. These are but illus- 
trations of what can be done and 
is being done. But even here the 
wonders do not stop; for not only 
will power such as water, when 
employed to produce electricity, be 
available at a distance from the 
place where it exists, and for pur- 
poses which it could not of itself 
fulfil— strange as it may sound, 
the power of water will produce by 
its new application heat and light. 
A water-wheel, by being employed 
to generate electricity, may light 
our rooms, cook our dinner, and 
ripen our peaches, We can have 
light from it by which we can 
work as easily at night as in 
the day,—a light which will 
neither consume our fresh air, nor 
Vitiate it with foul gases, nor smoke 
our ceilings and destroy our cur- 
tains ; which can set fire to nothing ; 
the globe of which can be hooked 
to an invalid’s bed-curtain without 
risk, or attached to flexible wires 
and taken into the most confined 
corner to give light to a workman, 
without danger of fire. It would fill 
a volume to state at length all the 
practical advantages which this de- 
velopment of electricity has opened 
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up already, and more than a volume 
to state all that it may be expected 
yet to accomplish. Let it also be 
understood that while the fore- 
going illustrations have been stated 
in relation to water-power, they 
are equally true for any other 
power, such as steam-engine, gas- 
engine, horse-power, or human 
labour. The fixed engine on a 
farm can do the ploughing hun- 
dreds of yards off. The gas-engine 
that pumps water by day, can light 
the Loess at night. The horses 
that drag coal-carts for many miles 
to work a steam-engine in some 
outlying place, can be used at 
home instead to work an electric 
machine, with no loss of time, and 
in many cases with less waste of 
labour. The convicts on a tread- 
mill can be doing work by it at 
any part of, or even outside, the 
prison. In a word, the power for 
work can be generated by any 
ordinary means, and at any place 
where the means exist, and can 
then be economically conveyed to 
the spot where it is to be usefully 
applied, without loss of time, and 
practically in full strength. The 
tide on the shore can do work in- 
land; the stream in the mountain- 
gorge can do work on the hill-top; 
the windmill on the eminence can 
do work in the valley; the horse 
in the yard, or the man in the 
outhouse, can do work inside the 
dwelling. And with all its power, 
and its universality of application, 
this new servant which science has 
supplied us with is the most docile 
of menials. A touch of a lady’s 
finger will bring into action a power 
which a thousand men could not 
resist ; another touch will stop its 
action or reverse it in a moment. 
But even this is not all. This 
power, that can be thus used for 
a thousand different practical pur- 
and with countless varieties 
in the mode of application, can 
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not only be obtained freely, and at 
& moment’s notice, at any place, 
and in illimitable quantity; it can 
also be stored up when needful for 
future use. It may be said that 
our genii will not only come at the 
rubbing of the ring or the lamp, but 
that they can be bottled up harm- 
less, like the jin hauled ashore 
in the copper vessel by the fisher- 
man’s net, and yet remain in full 
vigour, ready to stand up in his 
strength when liberated. It is 
almost literally true that the light- 
ning can not only be seized and 
made do our work, but that it can 
be bottled up and stored, and car- 
ried from place to place at pleasure. 
Within the last few years the prob- 
lem of producing electricity, and 
storing it up ready for immediate 
use, has been practically solved; 
so that Sir William Thomson could 
in Glasgow perform powerful me- 
chanical Joie he electricity which 
had been generated in Paris, and 
brought ready for instant applica- 
tion from Paris to Glasgow, just as 
a clock wound up abroad could be 
brought to this country and set 
going here. Of course it will be 
understood that this is only a popu- 
lar description of the operation—the 
reader being presumed to be at 
present only interested to know 
‘ what can be done. A scientific 
explanation of the process would 
be out of place here. The fact 
it is desired to impress upon the 
reader is, that not only can the 
force of electricity be carried far 
from the generating source for im- 
‘mediate use by being conducted 
along wires, but that it may be 
bottled up in movable vessels, 
which can be carried like any 
other goods to a distance, and 
at once made available for any 
purpose for which the electricity 
could have been used at the spot 
at. which it was first produced. 
Electricity can be stored in square 


cases, which can be conveyed by 
hand or carriage to any spot where 
it is required. The doctor can 
take his bottled electricity to the 
sick-room under his arm to perform 
an operation. The lecturer can bring 
it stored up to the lecture - table, 
The aeronaut can carry it stored up 
in his balloon. The owner of a boat 
with a screw can convey electric- 
ity in a wheelbarrow to the wat- 
er’s edge, place the cases in which 
it is stored in the bottom of 
his boat as ballast, and turn his 
pao with it. The lady can 
ave it delivered at her door as 
the milk is, and work her sewing- 
machine with it. The tricyclist 
can put a case under his seat, and 
run by it. Lamps can be lighted, 
clocks can be worked and regulated, 
safes secured, spoons plated, cop- 
per-plates made, by electricity stored 
up in cases, Indeed any operation 
within the power of electricity to 
accomplish otherwise, can now be 
done by stored electricity. 

Still there is something more, 
Not only can we control this power 
to do work, whether directly or 
after storing up. The storing up 
does not merely enable our genii 
to come out of their bottles at any 
time ready for work; we can roll 
a number of weak genii into one 
of enormous strength, We cap 
apply the power we possess for 
producing electricity in a concen- 
trated form by the aid of the dis- 
covery of the means of storing it, 
The jin of the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
was no stronger when he left his 
copper bottle than he was when 
he entered it; but the one who is 
now impressed into our service 
excels all those of the Thousand 
and One Nights in this, that if we 
choose we can work up his strength 
for hours, so that in the next hour he 
shall be many times stronger than 
he was. If he was strong enough 
to lift a ton in one hour, we can 
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store up his strength for six hours, 
and use him then to lift six tons. 
We can store up his strength all 
night, so that he can do twice the 
work he would otherwise be able for 
during the day. In other words, we 
are not limited to using this power 
at once to its full extent when 
it is generated, or allowing it to 
go to waste; we can store it up, 
and apply it as concentrated power 
afterwards. This, it will be seen 
at once, is an incalculable mechani- 
cal advantage. It very often hap- 
pens that there is power available 
and work required, but that the 
power available is too weak for the 
work to be done. One horse is 
useless if a weight to be moved 
requires the strength of two; but 
if a man who owned only one 
horse could by any means get it 
to do the work of two horses for 
one hour, instead of doing its own 
work for two hours, he could then 


with one horse move a weight that 
at present it requires two horses to 


move. This is practically what 
can now be done. A source of 
power which can only produce 
electricity in very limited strength, 
may have what it does produce ac- 
cumulated, so that it can do work 
requiring great strength. A feeble 
fall of water which would only 
keep up one electric light continu- 
ously, can, by the power it devel- 
ops during the day being stored 
up, keep several lights up for a 
few hours at night. A steam- 
engine or gas-engine ‘of limited 
size, kept constantly going, can 
enable work to be performed for a 
short time that could only be done 
by a very much larger engine of 
the same kind. 

But if our giant is thus a pro- 
digy both of strength, and of appli- 
cation and concentration of strength, 
let it not be supposed that he re- 
sembles other giants in an unfit- 
ness for work that is refined and 
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delicate. He is no lumbering clumsy 


.mass of power merely, too rough- 


handed for work that requires sen- 
sitive touch, and too gross in per- 
ception to be able to separate the 
coarse from the fine. Powerful as 
he is from the merely mechanical 
point of view, his powers in regard 
to minutie are quite as marked, 
and, if possible, more marvellous. 
The hand that is so weighty has 
a touch as fine as the most delicate 
woman. It can catch up and re- 
peat along a long conductor tlie 
most minute vibrations caused by 
the human voice, reproducing them 
with most perfect accuracy. It 
can grasp and magnify the vibra- 
tions of the movements of the 
tiniest insects, so that they become 
audible to the human ear. It can 
detect the most infinitesimal speck 
of metal in any substance, and dis-— 
close its presence unerringly. It 
can record permanently the rhythm 
of the feeblest pulse. It can mea- 
sure, in degrees so close that it is 
difficult to put them down on a scale, 
the variations in the heat of a body. 
It can detect a trace of moisture 
to which a drop is as the Pacific 
Ocean. It can act with such rapid- 
ity, that by its aid a photograph 
can be taken in the 5000th part of 
a second, so that several distinct, 
pictures of a horse can be taken 
in the successive stages of one 
bound. It can correct clocks long 
distances apart to the tenth part of 
asecond. It can move in motions 
so minute and rapid as to resemble 
the vibrations of an insect’s wings. 
It can take a cast of the most deli- 
cate moulding without losing & 
shade of its perfection. It can 
record the variations of the speed 
of a bullet from the time it moves 
from the breech till it leaves the 
muzzle of the gun. There is al- 
most no limit to the minuteness 
of its action, or the refinement to 
which it can be brought. 











The extraordinary development 
of this enters doves of nature 
which has taken place during the 
last few years, has Ted to the subject 
of electricity being more popularly 
‘treated than it formerly was, and 
‘to exhibitions devoted to electrical 
‘science only being opened to the 
public. The very great interest 
which these have excited, will 
‘doubtless stimulate the develop- 
ment of the industrial appliances 
of this power to a greater extent 
than ever, and may lead to still 
more interesting and useful dis- 
coveries in regard to it. But al- 
ready the day is gone by when 
electricity was a thing of mystery, 
associated with telegraph rooms 
sealed to the public by the “No 
Admittance except to the Com- 
pany’s Officials” placard. It is 
oming rapidly our servant in 
the social region, as it has been for 
some time in that of business. The 
interesting pet of the savant, the 
amusing child of the amateur, has 
developed itself into a youth of pro- 
mise, already doing great things, and 
giving certain hope of still greater. 
The recent Exposition in the 
Palais de |’Industrie at Paris, en- 
abled many thousands to form some 
idea of what is being done in this 
comparatively new field for inven- 
tion. The building, originally 
erected for an International Ex- 
hibition of the industries of all 
nations in all departments, was 
filled from end to end with ma- 
chinery and models all relating to 
the subject of this paper. A visitor 
might wander about in the Palais 
for weeks, and find every day some 
new marvel to astonish and interest 
him. Whatever his tastes might 
be, he could not fail to encounter 
something congenial to them from 
time to time. Those interested in 
the culture of plants might inspect 
mhouses in which shrubs and 
owers were growing freely without 
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any other light than that supplied 
from an electric source. Lovers of 
art could see the operation of re- 
producing in metal, with the utmost 
delicacy of finish, statues or bas- 
reliefs. Students of photograph 
saw pictures of exceptional excel- 
lence taken by electric light. 
Meteorologists could watch the 
variations of the barometer and 
thermometer, and the speed and 
pressure of the wind, being auto- 
matically recorded from minute to 
minute. Tradesmen had recom- 
mended to their use electric tills in 
which every payment was recorded. 
Millers gazed with astonishment at 
electric rollers sorting bran from 
flour. Nautical men saw M. Trouvé 
steering his boat, driven by electri- 
city, in the basin of the fountain. 
Aeronauts were encouraged to hope 
for balloon navigation by M. Tis- 
sandier’s model balloon driven by 
stored force. Members of Parlia- 
ment were shown how their weary 
journeys through division lobbies 
on obstructionist motions might be 
saved by electrical voting-machines, 
each member’s vote being recorded 
by pressing a button marked Aye 
or No. Crowds heard the perfor- 
mances of the Opera or Comédie 
Frangaise by telephones connected 
with the theatres. People who 
require to have their premises 
guarded at night, saw how their 
watchman could be checked on his 
rounds as often as desired. Soldiers 
could inspect the appliances by 
which communication is kept up 
between the divisions of an army, 
and a telegraph erected or taken 
down as rapidly as the column can 
march. Those interested in. gun- 
nery saw how the speed of shot, 
both within the bore of the can- 
non and during their flight in 
the air, can be recorded. Divers 
were shown lamps which they 
could take to the bottom of the 
sea, requiring neither air nor trim- 
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ming. Owners of coal-mines had 
demonstrated to them how it was 
possible to light the underground 
workings without risk of explosion, 
and to Gee at once in a manager’s 
office if there was a tendency to 
accumulation of fire-damp in them 
at any spot. Quarrymen could see 
the hardest rock being bored, and 
apparatus for blasting, by which the 
shots can be fired from a distance. 
Musicians were amazed to see at 
work an instrument by which they 
will be enabled to sit down at 
a pianoforte and improvise for 
any length of time, and find all 
that they have played recorded at 
length. Ladies gazed in wonder 
at sewing-machines which seemed 
to go of themselves, and at a 
ace which no human foot could 
eep up. Travellers saw in all 
directions most ingenious devices 
for preventing collisions on rail- 
ways. Lovers of punctuality re- 


joiced at the sight of clocks auto- 
matically regulated to fractions of 
seconds. Timid people were offered 
burglar-scarers and thief-detectors 


of most ingenious construction. 
Invalids had a choice of scores of 
medico-electric appliances, bands, 
baths, rubbers, and coils for curing 
all manner of nervous disorders. 
Surgeons could find many ingenious 
instruments for diagnosis and opera- 
tion. Lovers of billiards were 
shown tables provided with appli- 
ances by which the game could be 
scored on the marking-board with- 
out leaving the table. Persons going 
to or from the Palais could ride at 
twelve miles an hour in a carriage 
driven by no visible agency. 
Pumps going as wunaccountably 
raised tons of water to a height. 
Lifts by which people could ascend 
and descend by electric agency were 
at work. Electric ploughs cut deep 
and well-turned furrows. At night 
the scene was like fairyland. Hun- 
dreds of brilliant lamps made the 
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Palais far lighter than it had been 
at the brightest period of the day. 
Pictures were to be seen lighted by 
the electric lamp, demonstrating 
successfully that the colours are not 
changed by it, but remain as they 
were during daylight. Saloons, 
more perfectly lighted than the 

could possibly be by gas or oil, 
were as cool, and the air in them 
as pure, as when no lamps were 
burning in them. 

But it would take pages even to 
state all the wonders of brilliant 
discovery and invention already 
made, far less to speak of what may 
be expected to follow. One final 
illustration in relation to recent sad 
events which have horrified the 
world, may give some idea of what 
can and will be done with this 
power as now developed. With- 
in the space of a single year, 
two tragedies have occurred,—one 
in the Opera House at Nice, and 
the other in the Ring Theatre at 
Vienna,—in which the loss of life 
has been appalling in its extent, 
and sickening in its details, So 
strong is the impression on the 
public mind by these harrowing 
events, that in all countries those 
in authority are anxiously consider- 
ing what can be done to diminish 
the risk of occurrence of fire, and 
of its becoming serious when it 
does occur—fire being the primary 
cause of these catastrophes—and to 
prevent the panic which results 
from alarm of fire, which is the chief 
cause of the loss of life in such 
cases; and should there be panic, to 
minimise the evil resulting from it. 

To all these most desirable ends 
electricity can give most important 
help, A theatre can now be lighted 
in such a way that the lamps re- 

uire no fire to be applied to light 
them, nor can they set fire to any- 
thing. The lights in the body of 
the building and in the passages 
can be freed from all connection 
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with those in the parts devoted to 
the performance, and can be so 
adjusted that any accident affecting 
a portion of them cannot influence 
the rest. Matters can be so adjusted 
that pressure applied to any one of 
a number of buttons placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the house will at 
once lower an iron screen dividing 
the building, throw open every door 
ag wed and extra), summon the 

re-brigade and the police, and 
raise instantly a powerful pressure 
of water. 

An enterprising manager of a 
London theatre has already fitted 
up his house with electric lights, 
both behind and before the curtain. 
That his example will soon be fol- 
lowed is not doubtful. Even were 
the light very much more expen- 
sive than it is, the additional ex- 
pense would be by no means a 
costly insurance for all large public 


buildings, where not merely loss of 
property, but terrible loss of life, is 
the result of fire. And it is reason- 
able to expect that, as the march of 
invention goes on, cost of production 
will be substantially diminished. 
But when to safety from danger 


there are added the advantages of 
freedom from heat, non-consump- 
tion and non-contamination of air, 
and absence of smoke, the advantages 
of the new invention are seen to 
be such as to make it certain that 
its general adoption for use in all 
large buildings is only a question of 
time. 

If what has been already accom- 
plished in this now rapidly expand- 
ing region of practical science is so 
wonderful, the future prospect is 
still more so. A few years may 
bring about a state of things in 
which men will be astonished that 
they ever could have thought the 
appliances of 1860 practical and 
convenient, and the wonders of the 
steam-engine be to us as the loom 
of old days was to those in whose 
eer ge the Jacquard was intro- 

uced. That the development will 
be the more rapid and the more 
useful in proportion to the general 
interest taken in it by the public 
is sure; and it is hoped that what 
has been said may tend to promote 
such a feeling of interest in a sub- 
ject which is daily proving itself to 
possess substantial benefits for all. 
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IRELAND is ruined ! 

Kingdoms rise again in time from 
their ruins, and a resurrection is, 
we hope, in store for Ireland. But 
to this generation, and to the next 
—we will not at present concern 
ourselves with a remoter future— 
that kingdom is ruined. 

Evil government, like a blight, 
has come upon the unhappy land, 


has aggravated its diseases, has tak-* 


en away all hope of present healing, 
and the result is ruin. 

The main disease of Ireland is 
poverty—poverty which frequently 
reaches the stage of famine. This 
is a complaint which appears to 
belong to the soil: bad government 
has not produced it, but recent bad 
government has made a way for its 
fearful increase. 

The disease next in importance 
is the failure of all confidence in 
the ruling powers, and of all con- 
fidence between man and man there 
—social dissolution. 

By these two Ireland has been 
ruined ! 

It requires no argument, we think, 
to prove that poverty is the mortal 
complaint underlying, and proba- 
bly causing, the other complaints. 
To superficial observers the ailings 
have seemed to be religious, or 
political, or agrarian; but these 
ailings were only the forms in 
which the bane showed itself. Pov- 
erty was the fatal malady. Pov- 
erty caused discontent; and discon- 
tent once aroused, was quick to 
clothe itself in the likeness of a 
specific grievance. If the proposi- 


tion be assented to—as we expect 


that it will be—then the obvious 
corollary is, that to benefit Ireland 
substantially, her physician must 
find means of creating or introduc- 
ing, and of distributing, wealth in 
her provinces. Capital from some 


source must be profitably used so 
as to provide steady employment 
for native labour, to develop the 
resources of the island, and to im- 
prove the population morally and 
physically. 

The above being admitted, it 
requires but another step to show 
that the action of the present Gov- 
ernment has operated to the im- 
poverishment of Ireland, and there- 
fore in the direction of its ruin; 
for every omission and every ac- 
tion of our present rulers has been 
an efficient cause of driving away 
what little means were yet remain- 
ing. The crime which became pre- 
valent eighteen months ago, and 
which has never yet been stop- 
ped, the unlawful greed and the 
dishonest sentiments which were 
disseminated at the same time, and 
which have been a moral poison 
ever since, wrought powerfully in 
destruction of property, and in pre- 
vention of improvement or repair. 
The Government has failed — we 
will not say to suppress, but failed 
even to check the ruinous crime, 
the evil desire, the unjust doctrine; 
and by its omission to perform its 
duty in this respect, has encouraged 
the aggravation of the fatal poverty. 
By mere wanton and lawless de- 
struction, which a capable Govern- 
ment would have prevented, the 
means of the country have been 
seriously diminished. 

But the mischief which the Gov- 
ernment has culpably tolerated, is 
light in comparison of that which 
it has directly caused. The notori- 
ous Land Act, the remedial power 
of which its authors and admir- 
ers so confidently predicted, has 
worked already, is working, and 
must continue to work, towards 
the scaring away of capital. The 
confiscation of rents, and the crea- 
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tion of tenants’ rights in land, have 
disabled and disinclined landlords 
to spend a farthing on the improve- 
ment of the soil: more than this, 
they have induced every man with 
money at command to rescue it 
from Irish connection, and to trans- 
port it to regions where it may be 
safe from plunder, and where it 
may be put to profitable use. 

In writing as above, we have 
not forgotten that means torn from 
the landlords and given to the ten- 
ants only change hands—they are 
not necessarily abstracted from the 
available wealth of the community. 
They rest in many pockets instead 
of in one, but they still are there to 
be spent. The country is neither 
richer nor poorer by the transfer. 
We have not forgotten this, we 
repeat; but we cannot refuse to 
accept what we believe to be the 
opinion of all who know the Irish 
well, and have studied the question. 
That opinion is, that the rents which 
have been taken from the landlords 
will not be applied by the tenants 
to the improvement of estates, or 
in any way to the general benefit. 
The transfer will simply lead to in- 
creased idleness, thriftlessness, and 
discontent. When there is little 
or no rent to pay, it will be possi- 
ble to keep up the old amount of 
squalor, filth, and pig-companion- 
ship with less labour and care. If 
this be true,—and unfortunately 
there is only too good witness to its 
truth,—then the deductions from 
the rents are so much deducted 
from the fructifying wealth of the 
land. In other words, the direct 
action of the Land Act is towards 
impoverishing the country. 

e marvellous perversity with 
which the Liberal Government has 
chosen to sympathise with the dis- 
affected, violent, and criminal part 
of the Irish people, and to shut its 
ear and heart against the innocent 
and the law-abiding, has operated 


to the detriment of Ireland in a 
degree which is not yet apparent, 
but which must show itself with 
fatal certainty. It has created a 
— feeling that all property 
eld in Ireland is insecure. That 
which the law has not yet re- 
appropriated it may reappropriate 
speedily. Only a little more clam- 
our, only a cry altogether that 
there is a “hunger” for some 
species of property, and a law will 
be made to seize that property and 
to throw it to those who are an 
hungered. Such a feeling may be’ 
unjust to the Ministry; but the 
mere existence of it, whether just 
or unjust, is sufficient to do incal- 
culable damage. The disposition 
of every man who can control any 
property now in Ireland is to take 
it, or its value, away from thence, 
The disposition of every man who 
ossesses property outside of Ire- 
and is to Feep it outside. 

Whether Ministers do or do not 
intend to tamper more with prop- 
erty in Ireland, certain it is that 
their past conduct explains and 
justifies the general distrust to 
which we have called attention. 
The man who bought Irish land in 
reliance that he would possess it 
in peace under the Land Act of 
1870, finds that he is despoiled by 
the Land Act of 1881. How can 
any one fail to apply this truth to 
present times, or to feel that he 
who may put money into Irish 
ye in 1882 will be despoiled 

y an Act to be passed a few years 
later? No belief can be more 
hurtful in a trading or an agricul- 
tural community than the belief 
that the Government is ready at 
any time, and for any tempo 
purpose, to disturb the laws whic 
affect property. Yet this belief 
eee obtains with regard to 
rish property; and Ireland must 
and will smart for it. 

If, then, poverty be the ruinous 
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disease of Ireland, and if the con- 
duct. of the present Government 
has aggravated that poverty, then 
is the Government one of the most 
unfortunate doctors that ever were 
allowed to prescribe for. patients 
sick to death. It cannot escape 
from conviction of gross incapacity. 
And here one cannot but pause a 
moment to marvel at the infatua- 
tion which induced our people to 
allow the present Government to 
prescribe for Ireland at-all at this 
time. The same Government sig- 
nally failed when contending with 
the same disease in 1870: the mere 
fact that another Land Act was 
wanted in 1881 was a glaring 
proof that the treatment in 1870 
was unsound; and surely this 


should have been a warning to 
the electors not to commit unhappy 
Ireland again to the bunglers who 
had already shown so much in- 
capacity with regard to the same 


patient. None of them would act 
thus as the head of a family. None 
of them, having a member of his 
house dangerously ill, would think 
of making over the sufferer to a 
doctor who had shown himself on 
a former occasion totally incapable 
of dealing with the case satisfac- 
torily. It would be inhuman, it 
would be criminal, to do so; but 
he would not do it—he would 
know better. 

Not only has the course followed 
by Government produced ruin; it 
has so demoralised the people, it 
has so loosened the bonds of so- 
ciety, that it will be impossible in 
this century to raise the country 
from its ruins, The work of de- 
struction has been done so effectu- 
ally, that neither those who did it, 
nor any who may succeed them, can 
within a reasonable time accom- 
plish a restoration. Agitation has 
been rewarded: that alone must be 
for years the cause of political dis- 
quiet, for the belief is now con- 
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firmed that agitation is the sure 
way to the attainment of - any 
favourite object, good or bad; and 
it will be only after long time and 
much suffering that men will cease 
to seek the gratification of their 
desires by that method. 

Again, confusion has been created 
between justice and injustice. The 
old wholesome ideas regarding pro- 
perty have been ruthlessly assailed 
—not in theory merely, but in 
practice. The law has not dis- 
dained to separate itself from jus- 
tice in this matter, or to Fm ae 
that it will side with the expedi- 
eucy of a moment, and set at 
naught principles, maxims, and 
precedents. One class of men has 
been stimulated by success to fresh 
efforts for the prevalence of in- 
iquity; another has been taught 
to regard the law of the land as 
its inexorable enemy. Property 
is prostrate and helpless; rapine is 
triumphant. Society, in a proper 
sense, cannot exist in such circum- 
stances. 

We have been shown how con- 
tracts, deliberately and lawfully 
made by the parties thereto, can be 
arbitrarily annulled. The contracts 
hitherto dealt with have been con- 
cerning land alone; but the pernici- 
ous example has operated so as to de- 
tract from the sanctity of covenants 
generally. Consequently, man can 
have little or no faith in his brother 
man: he looks not to law and order 
for security, but to cunning and 
force. Business is paralysed; effort 
is seen to be useless; mere selfish- 
ness must be every one’s guide; 
and where that dominates, knavery 
alone can thrive—thrive at the 
expense of the commonwealth, or, 
more properly, the common pov- 
erty. The chief cry of the moment 
comes from the ruined landlords; 
but it cannot be long before we 
shall hear the whine of the dis- 
honest tenant, and of the starving 
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labourer. Ruin may be retrieved 
while society is united and sound 
at heart; but when the ruin pro- 
eeeds from the dissolution of so- 
ciety, how shall the land recover? 
The very elements which, acting 
in harmony, might have stayed the 
plague, are in their greed and self- 
ishness intent upon sinking the 
impoverished community to lower 
depths ! 

Startling facts come to light at 
intervals, confirming the accounts 
transmitted to us, and pointing 
morals more impressively than any 
preacher could do. Here is an in- 
stance. The Director of Army Con- 
tracts stated in December last that 
he had called for tenders in Ireland 
for the supply of stores to be con- 
sumed in that country. He was, it 
seems, in making this statement, re- 
plying to complaints that the sup- 
plies for Ireland were furnished 
wholly or principally by tradesmen 
in Great Britain. He called, as he 
said, for tenders in Ireland itself; 
his invitations extended over four 
months, during which period only 
five persons made inquiry regard- 
ing the supplies, and of these five 
two only sent tenders. Does not 
such a revelation as this speak vol- 
umes as to the condition to which 
business has been reduced in the 
unhappy country,—as to the decay 
of enterprise, the non-existence of 
means? The Director’s advertise- 
ment for tenders brings to mind 
the challenge of Sennacherib to 
Hezekiah: “I will deliver thee two 
thopsand horses, if thou be able on 
thy part to set riders upon them.” 

The Land Act has not simply 
failed to produce less bitter rela- 
tions between landlords and ten- 
ants; it has created jealousies and 
disagreements where none had ever 
existed before. Tenants who never 
in their lives had had a dispute 
with their landlords, have been 
led by the prospect of reduced 
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rents which the Act opened up to 
them, to apply to the courts, and 
to enter into judgment with those 
between whom and them there had 
always before been confidence and 
harmony. A strange outcome this 
of a law which was trumpeted as 
a healing Act and a message of 
peace | 

Conspicuous among the causes 
of the ruin which we see, are the 
tolerance which the Government 
extended to crime during the first 
months of disturbance, and the 
feebleness and incapacity which 
they have shown in dealing with 
it since they have been armed with 
—_ powers for that purpose. 

rom the summer of 1880 to the 
commencement of 1881, it seemed 
as if protection to life and property 
were no concern of Government— 
as if murders, arsons, and hideous 
cruelties to men and beasts were 
not worthy to occupy the thoughts 
of those whose souls were intent 
on the higher objects of stimulating 
agitation by concession, of foment- 
ing injustice and greed by the 
gratification of them, of ruinin 
the wealthier and more educate 
portion of society by alienating its 
property. 

There may have been instances 
in former days of so-called Govern- 
ments which, while rebellion and 
crime were raging and increasing to 
a torrent and bursting all bounds, 
sate with folded arms dum defluit 
amnis—passively awaiting the end. 
But if such Governments have 
been, we have no acquaintance with 
them. Since the world began until 
now, government and crime have 
been things by their very nature 
opposed to each other, as far as 
our knowledge goes. There have 
been at different epochs different 
opinions as to what constituted 
crimes; but to those acts which the 
laws declared to be crimes Govern- 
ments have always been uncom- 
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promising opponents. The very 
word “anarchy,” when applied to 
a state of utter disorder such as 
now obtains in Ireland, witnesses 
to the general belief among man- 
kind, that where crime and licence 
are unchecked, there can be no 
government. The idea seems to 
have been quite unknown of a 
Government which by choice would 
give violence and vice their heads. 
Now if the attitude of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet towards Ireland be al- 
together unprecedented, it is dif- 
ficult to predict exactly what. the 
result of that attitude may be, be- 
cause we are without the historical 
parallels which alone could furnish a 
presentment of it. Butif we know 
thus much—namely, that it is an 
attitude which is directly at va- 
riance with the wisdom, nay, the 
instincts, by which in all ages of 
the world Governments have been 
moved—then we may with con- 


fidence expect that it will end in 
evil of some kind,—in such disaster 
as its presumptuous, and at the 
same time fatuous, character in- 


vites. Yet we need not foreshadow 
the future for proof of the perilous 
course on which we are embarked. 
The present shows only too plainly 
the effect of this arrant dereliction 
of duty. The innocent suffer in all 
quarters, and call in vain on the 
Executive for help. Peaceful posses- 
sion, freedom of action, are things 
altogether out of the mode. It is 
the criminals only who have a good 
time—who murder, and wound, and 
burn, and destroy, not simply with 
‘ impunity, but with reward and en- 
couragement at the hand of the 
law, — not simply unmolested by 
those who bear the sword, but 
knowing themselves to be, and 


known by others to be, the pecul- _ 


iar mignons in whom the rulers are 
well pleased. 

While things have been rapidly 
surging onwards to the present hor- 
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rible condition, the members of the 
Cabinet have endeavoured to keep 
the public mind quiet by promising 
and bragging. For fifteen months 
the assurance has been given at 
intervals that the Government 
would not fail to make life and 
property secure, and that it was 
only delaying its action in order 
that its wonderful healing measures 
might have a elear field, and work 
their great cure without the impu- 
tation of their having been assist- 
ed by force. Then it was boasted 
some four months ago by the head 
of the Government, that. he would 
cut the ground from beneath the 
feet of the leaders of rebellion. 
The people have waited and waited. 
So far has the promise to protect 
life and property been broken, that 
both are in a manifold degree more 
insecure than they were when the 
promises were made. Assassins and 
destroyers of property worked be- 
fore in darkness and in silence; 
now they openly defy the laws, 
turn out in mobs by thousands, 
and commit their crimes under the 
eyes of the police and military—the 
latter being, as it may be presumed, 
set in array to ornament the scenes, 
and to make the ascendancy of the 
rioters more signal. 

As to cutting the ground from 
beneath the agitators, the history 
of the past quarter of a year has 
shown how vain, how contemptible, 
was that boast. The agitation has 
taken up a new cry and established 
a new wrong. Its answer to the 
flourish of the Prime Minister was 
a proclamation ordering “no rent” 
to be paid, where before it had 
allowed a reduced rent. It has 
maintained, and is maintaining, 
practice in accordance with this 

roclamation. It is waxing stronger 

y perceptible degrees. Its actions 
are more insolent and less guarded. 
It shows that it regards the o 
position of Government as scarcely 
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worthy of notice. There is not a 
sign of the ground being cut from 
under it, but rather of it rapidly 
gaining ground, of which it has no 
uncertain foothold. 

The promises, then, have been 
mere delusions. And this must be 
remembered when further promises 
are offered (as they will be) to 
render the people of Great Britain 
still patient, while additional ills 
are being prepared for, and in- 
flicted on, them. If it be true, as 
the Radicals have so often told us, 
that force is no remedy, is it not 
time that they should exhibit some 
remedy which may be better than 
force—which may eclipse all the 
arts of government that have been 
propounded by the most subtle and 
inventive of rulers since the dawn 
of history? They profess to be 
scandalised and horrified at the 
thought of their standing upon the 
old ways. Is it too much to require 
of them that they should show 
us ways that are more excellent 
than the old? A country brought 
at railway speed to ruin is not ~ 
standing evidence that it has been 


governed with superior ability. 
Wilfully to depress a prominent 
and unoffending class of the com- 
munity, even though the depres- 
sion be effected by the agency of 


a law ; persistently to force a whole 
nation down to ruin; obstinately 
to withhold from loyal subjects 
adequate protection for their per- 
sons and property,—these are some- 
thing more than mere defects in 
governors; they are crimes, hein- 
ous wickednesses, and they deserve 
to be punished as such. The inno- 
cent blood which, through the de- 
fault of our rulers, has been poured 
out, may righteously be required 
of them. Occupying the position 
which they do, they are as guilty 
as if they had themselves shed this 
innocent blood. Virtually they are 
murderers—cold-blooded murderers. 
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Their leader, when last year it served 
his purpose to do so, canted about 
blood-guiltiness as a burden which 
his pious conscience shrank from 
with horror. The burden of blood- 
guiltiness incurred by neglect of 
his duty towards Ireland does not 
seem to weigh him down, though 
we see him dyed red from head to 
foot. And this is the man who, 
when railing against the late Goy- 
ernment, charged them, above all 
other errors, with “ wickedness,” 
Surely the charge may be retorted 
now, with justice, on the blood- 
stained wrong-doer who is causing 
utter misery to thousands. Surely 
sin lies at the door of him who 
has callously destroyed a nation! 
But now, if Ireland be already 
ruined, as we say that she is, her 
case is past present remedy; and 
for what practical purpose are we 
at pains to set forth her miserable 
case, and to point to the authors 
of it? Do we desire simply to 
make moan over the irretrievable 
calamity ; or are we calling down 
vengeance on the criminal agents 
of destruction? Our answer to 
this is, that we have not written 
without a practical object in view, 
It may be that we have been fain 
to wail over ruined Ireland. Who 
can restrain his sorrow for her? It 
is certain that we should gladly 
behold retribution overtaking her 
destroyers. But our main motive 
in writing now has reference to the 
future more than the past: it is 
to urge our countrymen to save— 
to save without loss of time—the 
parts of the empire which are still ' 
comparatively sound. 
hen we think of the appalling 
pace at which misgovernment has 
wrought in Ireland, we are sick 
with apprehension of the short 
time in which similar ruin may be 
wrought in Great Britain. It has 
taken our most fatal rulers only 
about twenty months to physic the 
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life out of Ireland. Twenty months 

o their leader descri her as 
“little troubled by crime, in com- 
fort, and satisfied:” look at her 
now, after less than two years of 
his mismanagement! Should not 
the fate of Ireland be a warn- 
ing to us—a summons to stop his 
ruinous career while there is yet 
time? Such is his talent for hum- 
bling a nation to the dust,—so 
rapidly can he change a “guiltless 
and contented” land into a pan- 
demonium which the rudest foreign 
States may thank God on,—that 
there seems to be not a moment 
to lose if we would not be brought 
into the same condemnation as Ire- 
land. His demolition brings to 
mind, by the rapidity of its action, 
the devastating powers of nature— 
the hurricane, the volcano, and the 
lightning-bolt. It is electric ruin. 
While we hesitate, while we con- 
sider, his crimes and his blunders 


may be initiating a havoc in Eng- 
land or Scotland, which, once be- 
gun, it may be difficult or impos- 


sible to stay. If the country would 
avert from itself the fate which 
now punishes Ireland, it must act 
at once. Not a day is to be lost! 
It has been laid to the charge of 
Trish landlords that they might by 
prompt action have warded off the 
calamities, or some portion of the 
calamities, that have fallen upon 
their country—that a quicker ap- 
prehension of agitators’ real objects, 
a firmer protective union, a bolder 
line of action, might have stemmed 
the torrent. We are not about to 
decide as to the justice or injustice 
of these accusations, neither would 
it be profitable to do so, for the 
punishment of the Irish landlord 
is already upon him,—his ruin 
is accomplished. We quote the 
charges only as a caution of solemn 
import to British landlords, and 
indeed to all holders of property in 
Great Britain. There can be no 
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doubt that their trial is coming. 
Let it never be said that apathy, 
disunion, pusillanimity, forbade 
them to make a becoming stand 
for their goods. Before all things, 
let it not be objected that they 
suffered for procrastinating. 


“There is a light cloud by the moon— 
Tis passing, and will pass full soon; 
If by the time its vapoury sail 
Have ceased her shaded orb to veil,” 


they have not taken some order for 
checking the revolutionary govern- 


‘ment, for repressing rapine, for pre- 


serving the laws in a condition 
worthy of respect, and for com- 
manding respect for them, the 
must prepare for their fate, whic 
will not be long in overtaking them. 

Only twenty months, be it re- 
membered ; it took Mr. Gladstone 
only twenty months to ruin Ire- 
land ! 

This should prove that hesitation 
or procrastination may be fatal: 
While men linger, he will be laying 
and preparing to fire the train 
which is to bring us even to the 
same condition in which we see 
Ireland. In order that they may 
linger, he will play the game whic 
he played last autumn, of promising 
and bragging. If we listen to the 

romises and boasts, we are Jost. 

e “resources of civilisation” will 
no doubt be trumpeted again (per- 
haps under a newly invented name), 
as the means by which the trans- 
formation-scene will be effected, and 
everything be made to look radiant, 
peaceful, and delicious. It will 
again be affirmed that the ground 
shall forthwith be cut away from 
beneath the feet of the Land 
League. If we are induced to 

ause—if we put the slightest faith 
in the boasts—if 


‘* Man will hearken to his glozing lies,” 


we lose precious opportunity, and 
“all the vo of our lives” will be 
“spent in shallows and in miseries.” 
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Ireland will have been sacrificed in 


vain if her sad example fail to warn 
us off the whirlpool in which she is 
tossed and twisted, and from which 
she has not yet been stranded a 
lifeless wreck. It is necessary, we 
repeat, that we turn a deaf ear to 
Mr. Gladstone, whether he may 
attempt to delude us in the char- 
acter of an evangelist, an apologist, 
or a braggart. 

More than once it has been 

inted out in these pages that Mr. 

ladstone is a luxury, and that 
those who would enjoy the vain 
plagents of having him for their 
eader, must be content to pay a 
fancy price for him. He has cost 
us pretty heavily of late, and the 
account is not closed yet; he will 
cost us much more, even if we dis- 
pose of him now before February is 
out. Commonwealths are not fit 
subjects for visionaries to toy with. 


The price of newfangled theories 
of government which outrage all 
the wisdom and experience that 
men have amassed, is_perdition. 
It is one thing to speak fluently 
and well; it is quite another thing 
to govern with sagacity, judgment, 


and justice. Those who have the 
choice of their own rulers may 
choose such as are showy, plausible, 
eloquent, impressive, and destruc- 
tive; or they may prefer men with 
fewer or less Me ornamental 
ualities, but with some prudence, 
orethought, experience, and com- 
mon-sense. In the former case 
the pleasures of the imagination 
will be chilled by substantial loss; 
in the other prosperity may go far 
towards enhancing satisfaction with 
gifts that are less striking. 

One stumbling-block there is 
which we fully expect to see 
thrown in the way of those who 
would save their country by de- 
posing Mr. Gladstone, and that is 
the accusation that they will be 
only maneuvring to bring the 
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Tories into office. Now, the an- 
swer to this is—first, that it is by 
no means certain that the present 
Government, if broken up, must be 
followed by a Tory administration; 
secondly, to take office at the pre- 
sent time, even if their duty should 
compel them to it, would be any- 
thing but pleasant or advantageous 
for the Opposition. Their game— 
if they were intent only on part 
gain—would be to let Mr. bad. 
stone flounder on in the quagmire 
to which he has wade and to 
wait quietly until he should have 
become a hissing and a reproach to 
the whole land—until he should 
hear a deceived and desperate 
pevie curse the day when they 
istened to his insidious speeches, 
But Conservatives dare not play 
such a game—their patriotism 
would not admit of it. They 
know well that while they should 
be waiting for his thorough expo- 
sure and discomfiture, Mr. Glad- 
stone would be undermining the 
strength and prosperity of Great 
Britain. If this island be prosper- 
ous and contented now, that is no 
reason why it should not be turned 
into a region of rebellion and crime 
in twenty months; and he is the 
man to so transfigure it. The rea- 
son, then, why to strike effectively 
we must strike at once is, not to 
punish Mr. Gladstone, who would 
in the long-run be much more 
severely punished by being allowed 
to remain where he is; not to gain 
power for the Tories, who would 
infinitely rather decline to take up 
the management of affairs whic 
have been brought to such a depth 
of confusion and wreck; but to 
save—while yet she may be saved 
—this other island from the de- 
struction which he has brought 
upon Ireland ! 

The Prime Minister has been 
reticent of Jate—a sure sign that 
he perceives the strait to which 
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his Government has brought itself. 
All of us know well his belief in 
the power of words well twisted, 
and of phrases ambiguous and sug- 
gestive, of truth suppressed, and of 
fallacy speciously presented, to warp 
opinion, and to make the worse ap- 
ear the better cause. All of us 
ftiow that if there be to him a 
cruel self-denial, it is holding his 
tongue—refraining from the delight 
of hearing his own voice while he 
addresses an assemblage regarded as 
fit subjects for the experiments of 
his oratory. If, then, he compel 
himself to silence, be sure that he 
perceives the case of his Govern- 
ment to be so bad that even his 
practised and unscrupulous advo- 
cacy is likely to do it harm rather 
than good. He is shrewd enough 
to see that his present best policy 
requires that attention should not 
be drawn towards the state of the 
country, or towards his past expres- 
sions and acts. But we shall do 
well to look carefully into them, 
nevertheless, and to mature opinion 
rapidly and to act promptly, whether 
he may speak or hold his peace. 
The day, however, is fast ap- 
proaching when for Ministers re- 
ticence will no longer be possible. 
They must speak, and yet they 
have nothing but disaster and fail- 
ure to point to as the result of 
their conduct. In this unhappy 
case they will certainly beg for 
time. They will tell us once more 
how their wise and beneficent pol- 
icy has been temporarily obstructed 
by unforeseen causes which prevent 
it from bearing as yet its blessed 
fruit; that this fruit nevertheless 
is ripening, spite of adverse chances, 
and will certainly be brought forth, 
twenty, sixty, or a hundred fold 
before long; and that therefore it 
is our duty to wait patiently for 
the glorious harvest, even if it 
tarry. But when thus appealed to, 
we must recollect that shee is not 
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the smallest sign as yet of anything 
but confusion and misery in Ire- 
land; and that Ireland was “satis- 
fied and but little criminal ” twenty 
months ago, while now she is the 
distracted, ruined, God-forsaken land 
that wesee her. Time, therefore, is 
what we must by no means give— 
time to set Britain by the ears— 
time to make a chaos in this island ! 
It cannot be if we have any sense 
of the benefits which we enjoy. 
It cannot be if we have minds to 
et what has happened to 
reland ! 

Owners of property are, no doubt, 
sufficiently alarmed ; but alarm will 
not help them: it is more likely to 
incapacitate them. Action, prompt 
and vigorous, is what they must 
resort to, if they would avert from 
themselves revolutionary horrors. It 
will be too late after projects of laws 
shall have been announced for mak- 
ing over half of their means to the 
tenants of their lands, or the work- 
men in their factories. When once 
confiscation shall have been defi- 
nitely conceded by Ministers, the 
appetites of those who are to share 
the plunder will be quickened to a 
degree in which all sense of justice, 
all moderation, all chance of com- 

romise, will be hopelessly lost. 
Fret the scramble but begin, and it 


will never stop until that dreadful 
day when, everything having been 
overturned—blood having flowed 


like water, wealth having been 
dissipated, and democracy having 
rushed to such excesses that it mnst 
be saved from itself, and that a few 
embers may survive to found a new 
nation—some Napoleon may be 
entreated to point his cannon on 
the uproarious residue, and make 
them leave off to throttle each 
other, when there shall be nothing 
left but the pleasure of the strife as 
an incentive to murder. 

The above, as we well know, 
may be sneered at as wild writing. 
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What an. idea that Britain— 
steady, cautious, commercial Brit- 
ain—should ever be in a condi- 
tion to justify the last sentence in 
the foregoing paragraph! Howbeit 
the words have been written in 
sorrow, not in wantonness; after 
long deliberation on the aspect of 
affairs, not as a flourish of pessim- 
ism. Events march at such a 
pace in these days, like stones 
set to roll down inclines ; unwise 
overnment and unwise laws so rap- 
idly multiply their momentum, that 
almost “ere men have time to say 
Behold,” the dire consequences 
have trodden on the heels of the 
ill-designed acts. Fourteen months 
ago there appeared in this Maga- 
zine* some remarks on the condi- 
tion of Ireland, and suggestions 
of remedies which might (had they 
been adopted) have averted ruin. 
These were objected to as far in ex- 
cess of what the occasion required 
—as making mountains of mole- 
hills; and yet, since then every one 
of the recommendations therein set 
forth has been discussed by the 
press as a possible remedy, now 
that it is too late to save the coun- 
try; and the sad and rapid change 
of circumstances has completely 
justified our premonitions. Let 
no man flatter himself that, be- 
cause we are here steady and secure 
to-day, buying and selling, eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving 
in marriage, the plagues that are 
written in this paper may not be 
upon us in 1883 if we refuse to 
take warning and to take order for 
our own safety. The example of 
Ireland is for our instruction, like 
Moses and the prophets. Let us 
not shut our understandings to the 
signs of the times, waiting till one 
arise from the dead to convince 
us | 

It is quite true that Great Bri- 


tain to-day is very unlike what 
Ireland was when she was pro- 
nounced to be “ contented wk 
comfort.” Ireland at her best was 
but an inflammable, badly welded 
community, with her ear o 
always to the fables of the agitator, 
—ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed, idle, 
whisky-stricken, turbulent. There 
is a far less excitable race to deal 
with on this side the water. But 
then it must be remembered that 
the treatment which has destroyed 
Ireland has not been without its 
effect upon Britain through the 
eighteen months last passed. Bri- 
tain has not burst into flame yet; 
but she has been deeply impressed 
with the fact that she has an im- 
potent Government; that the law 
may now be used for unjust pur- 
poses which in a law-abiding com- 
munity could not be spoken of; 
that violence may be resorted to, 
almost with impunity, to enforce 
illegal edicts, and to swell the 
ranks of the discontented. Above 
all, she knows by precept and ex- 
ample that by law-breaking and 
terror almost any political project 
may be realised ! 

t must be remembered also that 
the monstrous doctrine, Force is no 
remedy, was never proclaimed in 
Britain until somewhere about a 
year ago. It is a direct invitation 
to the ill-disposed to break the 
laws. It offers an immunity to 
those who may incline to use force 
against established order, against 
life or limb or property, and it 
contains an assurance that Govern- 
ment on its part will never seek to 
uphold the law by force. Such a 
maxim published by an executive 
government sounds very like a pro- 
clamation of anarchy. A people 
which might conduct itself on the 
whole very soberly under other cir- 
cumstances, could hardly help being 





* See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December 1880—Art., ‘‘ Ireland our Reproach.” 
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demoralised and stirred to violence 
by so mad an advertisement. For in 
every—even in the staidest—com- 
monwealth, there are always some 
bad spirits capable of doing wide- 
spread mischief; who are kept 
quiet by the dread of certain pun- 
ishment as long as there is a vigor- 
ous executive, but who, once that 
dread is removed, incite to mischief. 
This baneful doctrine has probably 
conduced in a high degree to dis- 
order. The men who uttered it 
possibly did not mean to do ill— 
probably did not by those words 
express exactly what they meant; 
yet the vast evil of their speech is 
not lessened on that account. Says 
the Scripture—‘ Let a bear robbed 
of her whelps meet a man, rather 
than a fool in his folly.” 

Force is not a desirable or a sat- 
isfactory remedy; and nothing is 
lost by letting it give place to a bet- 
ter, when a better and an efficient 
one can be found. But that force 
is a remedy there can be no doubt. 
Sometimes, too, it is the only avail- 
able remedy; and when this is the 
case, to hold that it must not be 
resorted to because it is distasteful, 
is to talk nonsense. It is generally 
a less evil than the disturbance 
which is to be put down. And so, 
as the minor of two unpalatable 
things, it ought certainly to be used. 

Perhaps nothing weaker was ever 
spoken than the argument used last 
month by Mr. Bright to the effect 
that it is unwise to use force, be- 
cause those against whom it may be 
employed will afterwards retain a 
bitter feeling against the Govern- 
ment, which will rankle in their 
minds, and make reconciliation dif- 
ficult or impossible after the coer- 
cion is past and gone. Certes, they 
who have felt the stroke of the 
law’s arm will not “be senseless of 
the bob,” will not think very kindly 
of ordinances or of officers. But if 
this argument be of any weight, it 
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must tell as strongly against: flog- 

ing the garrotter, or sending the 

urglar to penal servitude, as against 
striking and keeping down the rebel 
by main force. Every one of these 
offenders will to the end of his days 
bear the law a grudge for what he 
may have suffered at her hands. 
But will any sane man consider 
that a good reason why all crimi- 
nals should be coaxed and not pun- 
ished? Punishment has, at any 
rate, the merit of effecting its pur- 
pose—t.e., of awing and subduing 
the criminal, if it does not conciliate 
him. Mr. Bright’s method of deal- 
ing with Irish rebels neither sub- 
dues them nor conciliates. They 
laugh at his remedy, and curse the 
laws all the same ! 

The declaration of the Govern- 
ment against the use of force to 
uphold the law is, we repeat, in 
itself a heavy blow to order, and 
furnishes one good reason why we 
must not judge the Britain of to- 
day by the Britain of former days. 
The unwholesome influences of the 
kingdom have, so to speak, been un- 
chained by the announcement, and 
will not be slow to use the licence 
that has been accorded to them. 
Everything indeed looks, at present, 
against the continuance of order 
even in Great Britain. 

Such warnings as we have ~~ 
above address themselves clearly to 
the owners of property. But, as 
we are by this time pretty well 
aware, much of the political power 
of the State is in the hands of per- 
sons who do not possess land or 
capital. Much pains have been 
taken to persuade this large and 
influential class that injustice prac- 
tised against the propertied classes 
must be advantageous to them— 
cannot, at any rate, be detrimental 
to them. We have seen with what 
uproarious delight all Irish meet- 
ings receive the propusal that land- 
lords shall disappear altogether from 
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among them. And we are not likely 
soon to forget the rapturous satisfac- 
tion with which Mr. Bright contem- 
plated “the landlords running for 
their lives.” * It may gratify feel- 
ings of envy, hatred, and malice, 
certainly, to behold an unfortunate 
class hounded from their own, and 
violently turned forth as beggars. 
Plainly, such a spectacle affords 
sport to many. And, so far, it 
seems simple sport, quite uncon- 
nected with the wellbeing of those 
who enjoy it.. Nevertheless it is 
dangerous. It will prove to be, 
like Mr. Gladstone, a luxury, and a 
very expensive one. For of one 
fact we may be quite certain, since 
all history confirms it. It is this: 
LANDLORDS AND CAPITALISTS CAN- 
NOT SUFFER ALONE! 

The idea of those whom we may 
call the Optative, as opposed to the 
Possessing, classes. is that capital 
may be neatly and without much de- 
terioration torn from those who now 
hold it, and transferred, either in 
the lump or by distribution, to those 
who hunger for it. But this is 
merely the prompting of appetite. 
All recorded examples tell against 
such a result. Capital forcibly torn 
from the owners does not pass en- 
tire, or without serious diminution, 
to the new recipients. It has an 
inveterate tendency to disperse 
during thetransfer. It has already, 
by the first robbery, lost the magic 
protection which had been given to 
it by law; many feel bold to pick 
and snap at it; the successful spoil- 
er will probably think it wise to 
— and enjoy it while he can, 

hus it is not the same power, nor 
anything like the same power, that 
it was to the former possessor. It 
is not likely to fructify: it is very 


like to be wasted. Possession will 
altogether disappoint expectation, 
When in a tempest or a mutiny at 
sea Jack breaks into the spirit-room, 
he does so under the idea that in- 
exhaustible felicity will be at his 
disposal. Yet it is wonderful if he 
gets more than one debauch—one 
brutal revel to take him blind 
drunk to Davy Jones, or whitherso- 
ever the uncared-for ship may drift 
to. Should he survive to be once 
in a sentient being, he will 
probably find that the rum for 
which he risked everything has 
been allowed to run during his 
ecstasy, that it has all disappeared, 
and that he is literally worse off 
in respect of liquor than he was 
when the purser kept the tap; for 
puncheons of fine spirit have gone 
to waste, and will never gladden a 
soul. It is much the same with 
plundered property, which very 
soon becomes wasted property. It 
is found that the workman cannot 
thrive without the capitalist, that 
the two are necessary the one to 
the other, and that the destruction 
of the capitalist will quickly lead 
to the ruin of the workman. Work- 
men, before they allow themselves 
to be carried away by revolutionary 
illusions, should endeavour to dis- 
cover for themselves whether what 
we have just said is borne out by 
all examples, or whether it is not. 
For those who will look and 
learn, unhappy Ireland affords at 
this moment an example of what 
is likely to ensue whenever we may 
take to legal plundering in this 
island. Irish tenants have been 
by law permitted to despoil the 
landlords of a large fraction of their 


rents, and have been presented with ~ 


a right—a saleable property—which 


— 





* Shakespeare’s Jack Cade appears to 
mour as Mr. Bright, for he says— 
“We will not leave one lord, one gentleman: 


Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon: 
or they are thrifty, honest men,’’ &c. 


have been very much of the same hu- 
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they had not before, and which 
they have not acquired by any 
honest effort or outlay of their 
own. In addition to this they 
have, in a vast number of in- 
stances, helped themselves to the 
reduced rents which the law yet 
reserves to the landlords. But do 
Irish tenants appear to be in the 
slightest degree better off than 
they were before the Land Act 
was passed? Is there the least 
sign of their thriving or being 
made happy by their gains, lawful 
and unlawful? Is it not a truth 
that every dishonest tenant is other- 
wise occupied than in attending to 
his land—that he is alert watching 
his neighbour, and applying to his 
neighbour all kinds of unlawful 
pressure, lest he should act like an 
honest man? Is not the country 
thoroughly disturbed from one end 
to the other? and is not the tenant, 
with all the advantage that he has 
gained, an object of pity rather 
than of envy ? 

The answers to these questions 
are all readily obtainable in the 
present; but we are greatly mis- 
taken if the future be not big with 
answers, which will be understood 
without any examination,—which 
will force themselves on our atten- 
tion. We err greatly if within a 
very few months we shall not hear 
that the tenants who have gained 
so much are absolutely impover- 


. ished by the process, and that they, 


along with the great body of their 
countrymen,’are once more suffer- 
ing from want, the result of par- 
alysis of business, of the absence of 
confidence between man and man, 
of the idleness caused by political 
excitement, and of the withdrawal 
of capital from the island,—causes 
which are now in operation, and 
which must be intensified as the 
seething of the Irish caldron in- 
creases ever towards its catas- 
trophe. 
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And we cannot here refrain from 
meine a remark concerning the 
many Irish ladies who have been 
reduced to absolute pauperism by 
the non-payment of rents. Their 
cases have been so deplorable, that 
the charitable part of the British - 
public has come forward and given 
from their own means for the re- 
lief of these indigent ladies. It 
was well that in their distress they 
had the charity of the larger island 
to appeal to. But.what will Eng- 
lish Jadies do when their turn shall 
come? There will be no larger 
island for them; and their turn 
will come if we delay. 

How swiftly the desire to confis- 
cate and to rob is spread, how un- 
holy desires allowed to ripen and 
to be gratified in one locality wing 
their way to another, was exempli- 
fied on the 16th of January of this 
year, when a meeting of a society, 
calling itself the Land Nationalisa- 
tion Society, was held in London. 
The objects of this association may, 
in brief, be stated as the disposses- 
sion of every landowner in the 
kingdom, without compensation, 
and the seizure of the land for the 
use of all the population in com- 
mon. It is probably as yet not a 
powerful organisation, but it. is 
a spark wafted from the burnin 
house across the water. The ban 
of would-be robbers is quite as 
strong as the Land League was 
when it began its agitation, The 
Nationalisation Society cannot but 
be mightily encou od by the his- 
tory of the Land Longue It no 
doubt believes itself to be the grain 
of mustard seed which in a few 
months will have become a tree, 
and will overshadow the land, 
forcing the Government to work 
its will, and spreading terror and 
ruin till we have the Irish tragedy, 
with perhaps a few variations, re- 
peated in the English and Scotch 
counties. We know that when it 

8 














_ victims will be 
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shall begin, we have no help to 
expect from the Radical Govern- 
ment. Rebellion will be allowed 
to have its way, cheered probably 
by Ministerial empathy j while its 

eld up to censure 
as criminals, on whom a just retri- 
bution has at length descended. 
According to their programme, the 
society would be good enough to 
leave the land in the hands of the 
families who now own it for this 
and the next generation; but we 
doubt whether, if they should once 
feel themselves to be in the ascend- 
ant, they would wait so Iong before 
taking the spoil. The mention of 
the two generations is probably 
only a bait for getting the project 
more readily considered. 

We say, then, that it is the part 
of every man in Great Britain, 
above the condition of a pauper, 
a criminal, or an outcast, to resist 
with all his might the further pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment—and this independently of 
duty, but regarding self-interest 
merely. What public plunder 
really means is the dissolution of 
society : and those who allow them- 
selves to be made tools to work out 
that result, are not the men who 
will gain anything when the dis- 
ruption comes. Let each elector, 
before he is induced to acquiesce 
longer in the present dangerous 
state of things, ask himself what 
Irishmen have really gained by the 
present anarchy, and whether he 
would himself like to drag along a 
life subject to the terror of Leagues 
of many kinds, with capital and 
employers fleeing from his vicinity, 
with law paralysed, and with the 
trust of man in man extinguished, 
Few of them, we are sure, would 
desire or would endure such a state 
of things. But if they would avert 
it they must not pause, they must 
not hesitate, far less must the 
tolerate any first tamperings with 


property. They must act at once, 
or the enemy will have mastered’ 
ositions from which it will be 
impossible afterwards to dislodge 
him. They must remember how 
in eighteen months Ireland came 
to her death-blow. 

We have been told, we know 
not with what degree of correct- 
ness, that, in the Session of Parlia- 
ment which is about to commence, 
many members who have been re- 
turned to the House of Commons as 
Liberals will think of their coun- 
try before their party, and forsake 
Mr. Gladstone and his fatal meas- 
ures. Should any of them thus assert 
themselves in order to save Great 
Britain, their service at Shrewsbury 
may somewhat gild over their ex- 
ploit on Gad’s Hill—their rescue 
of this island may be some set-off 
against the facility with which they 
allowed themselves to be used for 
ruining the other. They must per- 
ceive by this time that Mr. Glad- 
stone is not a person to whom they 
may surrender their own judgments. 
They committed that fault last year 
with regard to Ireland, and they see 
now how incompetent a guide he 
was. Had they aided him to make 
only a harmless experiment, the 
failure of his plans would have con- 
demned his followers. But they 
did far worse than that. They 
supported him in doing what they 
knew to be an act of cruel injustice, 
the only apology for which would 
have been that it had resulted in the 
pacification of Ireland. It has re- 
sulted in the aggravation of disorder 
and disaffection there, and in the 
appalling increase of crime. For 
these grave consequences they must 
see that they are responsible. To 
all of them who have anything to 
lose, the consciousness must have 
come that the measure which they 
so weakly assented to for others 
may now be measured to them again. 
If they would make atonement for 
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the wrong, if they would secure their 
own goods, they must check this 
revolutionary mania before it is a 
month older. Plausible represen- 
tations and specious promises will 
no doubt be made for the purpose 
of holding them steady in their 
error; but they ought to know by 
this time what credit to give. to 
these. They have heard such be- 
fore. 

We fancy that we see symptoms 
of a design to cajole by assurances 
that, let things look as they may, 
there has in reality been a great 
diminution of crime in Ireland; 
and this may be accepted as proof 
that the Queen’s authority is once 
more regaining the ascendant, and 
that the efforts of the Executive 
may yet be crowned with success. 
More than one of the small deer 
of the Liberals have piped gently 
in this key, anxious, no doubt, to 
ascertain whether or not this is a 
tune to which people are likely to 
dance. 

Now, in the first place, all evi- 
dence to which the public can at- 
tain tells for the increase in quantity, 
degree, and boldness of crime; and 
friends of the Ministry will have 
great difficulty in showing that the 
decrease of which they speak is 
real. Secondly, supposing even that 
so many crimes~had not been com- 
mitted during the last week or two, 
what would that prove? That the 
Queen’s authority was reviving in 
the miserable country? By no 
means: it would only be a sign 
that the behests of the Land League 
were being generally obeyed, and 
that it is no longer necessary for 
that conspiracy to enforce obedience 
to its edicts by violence. Murders 
and outrages go on only as long as 
some remain loyal and honest. It 
will be nothing for the Government 
to boast of, if these crimes are less 
frequent because all men have joined 
the party of disorder. 
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Neither will it be any reason 
why men in Great Britain should 
pause an instant before taking steps 
to insure themselves against Ire- 
land’s fate. While they see Mr. 
Gladstone afraid to move from place 
to place without a body-guard, they 
will be slow to believe that the 
reign of violence is over, or that he 
supposes it to be over. No matter 
with what persistence crime may 
show itself, Ireland is disintegrated 
for many a day. 

It is a curious fact, though one 
not without parallel, that even now, 
while all around him appear the 
evidences of his failure and our 
bitter damage, there are fond parti- 
sans who can yet see no imperfec- 
tion in Mr, Gladstone. Those 
hearts which once truly loved, and 
can never forget, are ready to-day 
—and, we believe, without the least 
sense of irony or sarcasm—to pro- 
claim that he never at any period 
of his career occupied a grander or 
more honourable position. The 
wreck of Ireland, the imminent 
peril of Britain, are lost upon these 
idolaters. He won their goodwill 
by his unscrupulous tongue in the 
past, and he bids them disbelieve 
their own senses in the present, 
and confide in him, and dismiss all 
care for the future— 


‘‘ And they believe him!—Oh, the lover 


Distrust that look which steals his soul 
The babe may cease to think that it can 
With heaven's rainbow ;—alchymists may 
The shining gold their crucible gives 
But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded 


fast 
To a falsehood, hugs it to the 


This admiring chorus will prob- 
ably be hymning in its constant 
and only key on the day when the 
flood shall come and take us all 
away. It knows no other note than 
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the note of admiration, and will 
be as unchangeable as the cuckoo. 
The devotees are past argument, past 
reflection, past even ridicule. They 
miust be left to their devices, “Cry 
aloud, for he is a " 

Europe looks on astonished, while 
the British Empire is falling to 
pieces. The nations, seeing the 
incomprehensible follies to which 
we allow ourselves to be deluded, 
fancy that we are possessed by evil 
spirits, and ready to rush together 
down a steep place into the floods. 
They cannot understand how a 
country which has attained to un- 
exampled prosperity, and which 
has always been able to ward off 
peril from without, should be im- 
?_—e of its blessings and labour 
or its own undoing! It is un- 
doubtedly a strange spectacle, that 
of a nation well-to-do, and the envy 
of its neighbours, whose boast it 
lately was that it had grown great 
by following the guidance of plain 
common-sense, and by turning away 
from fair-seeming impracticable 
speculations, now the victim of un- 
proven theories, lending itself to 
dreams and fancies, and choosing for 
its guides and governors, not cool 
hard-headed men of the world, but 
some of the most reckless crotch- 
eteers that the world has ever seen. 





Feb. 1882. 


‘Maga’s’ counsel is, Ward off 
the blow: do not wait for it to fall, 
Put away our present Ministers as 
the greatest danger of all that beset 
us. Let them not ruin Great, Bri- 
tain as they have ruined Ireland: 
let them not even begin their ex- 

eriments on her. A year and a 

alf ago they promised great bene- 
fits. We have received no benefit, 
but we have suffered a large amount 
of evil. Let us profit by the eigh- 
teen months’ experience. Ireland 
lies there close at hand to prove to 
any man who will see, how deadly 
—how rapidly deadly—they can 
be. If the friends of order do not 
know the value of time, the friends 
of disorder know it well, and will | 
utilise every moment. 


‘*To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, 
sa in this petty pace from day to 


Y» 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
a = our yesterdays have lighted 
‘00: 
The way to dusty death!” 


Our choice must be made at once, 
whether we will simply be broken 
(which is already our case) or 
whether we will be ground to 
owder. It is for Britain to choose, 
For ‘Maga,’ she has delivered her 
soul. 











